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This little book comes into the world with the 
whole weight of llaja llmlhakanta’s name, for, 
despite the plural which on the title-page claims 
and justly claims Ihe authorship, it is easy to see 
that, as the life of one iyIio has. not yet breathed 
his span, by the members of his own family, it 
could not have been undertaken, without his con- 
sent, if it was not at his suggestion, nor have been 
published without his inspection, if, what is more 
probable, he had not superintended the work 


‘ Though dated 1850, the hooV has only recently been published. 
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throughout its progr^. Its vake ccmskts itt- its 
being a brief friendly account of the most 'for* 
famed Hindu now living and an ohe-sided family 
memoir. The book in its extreme brevity disa^ 
points all classes of readers. Pew lives have bfeen 
more eventful,;, more honored, more uniformly 
dignified, more active and well-directed, and 
few more chequered by exhaltations of fame 
and depressions of fortune, than the Raja’s. In 
place of a spirited narrative of such a life, we are 
told to be content with 16 octavo - pages of big 
type. . The faults of omission of the book are se- 
rious. No life of Raja Radhakanta should aspire 
to the name which wholly ignores ancf we fear 
designedly ignores lus share in the social and reli- 
gious movements which have taken place in Bengal 
within the last twentyfive years. The portrait given is 
simply a faint outline of Radhakanta, the scholar ; 
but of Radhakanta the man, or of Radhakanta, the 
social leader, the Sudra who rules Brahmins in 
their Brahminisn^ and weilds a social power in 
matters of caste &c., which is most humiliating to 
the pride of the twice-born, we are totally left in 
the dark. Shrewd minds are naturally inclined 
to conclude that the book consists of notices of 
those incidents of the Raja’s life on which he can 
willingly permit public criticism, and still shrewder 
men may interpret the silence to be repentence 
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-^n reoaptatkiti of foraae* opiliions> *• In 

point of fact, nothing of the. kindi ; The Raja ia 
ai^ply “ willing to phaAe, yet afrtdd to pfoceed. 
ifjever the Raja has exhibited moral cowardice on 
any considerable scale, it is in the matter of feis^ 
biography. If ever life and characlipr wa:e proof to 
the widest jMiblioation, these are his, and we so much 
regret the ill-advised, hide-and-seek prudence which 
marks Jhe present book, that we sincerely hope he 
and the public will repudiate it. 

The notices of the Raja’s anscestors are meagre 
still and, as it were, revel in the grossest inaccura- 
cies. Not to speak of others, Navakrishna, to 
whom alSne a separate biography ought to be as- 
signed, is dismissed with 7 It pages. From the 
facts contained in this book and from others of 
our own collection, we intend to furnish a narra- 
tive, which, we hope, will be found somewhat fuller 
than the one already before us, — not forgetting, at 
the same time, our legitimate function of criticism. 

We do not pretend to«be verged in the heraldry 
of the Kayusthas and are willing to confess our 
want of interest in it. We believe, however, that 
few Sudras, even in this part of India where the 
Sudras are most favorably situated in every respect, 
can trace their geneology so remote as does Raja 
Radhakanta. It is easy enough in Bengal to iit- 
troduce*mtcrpolations in the metrical lists of the 



fessipnal above 

the, peopje’s -mind pf old chj^ele , amhittpn 
make Ehq^ais now, as ever, : 


The seat of m Ekajayai for the time Jmcomea .ep 
crowded as to be easily mistaken for a fair. Ifoathl 
previous to the wedding day, letters of invitatiop 
are circulated over all parts of the country, mid days 
previous, the expected batches of Kulims and Qhtut-. 
taokm, numerously attended, begin to arrive in, are 
received with a welcome such as only Hindus can 
accord, and are shown their quarters. As soon as 
, a boat .bearing its august load of a distinguished 
KuUm and his retinue is announced at the Ghaut, 
'the host himself or a proper proxy waits on him 
to conduct bim on shore. These guests are pro- 
vided with every convenience at their lodgings, some 
times the shopkeepers are directed not to charge 
anything to them, but to lay their accounts beforo 
the host, and the host, as often as he can, visits 
them. Different guests trace relationships near or 
remote, as the case may be, among themselves and 
enquire of one another’s family. The contiguity 
of so many Kulinas and Ohattackas favor the con- 
traction of marriagCfalliances, and agreements are 
often* entered into for unborn issues. Many a 
father harrassed to find for his son a bride who wiU 
not degrade the dignity of bis forefathers, falls in 
with a party possessing the jewel. Heraldic dis- 



dic6-pMties be^ile the dayi! Wheit ' 
aH"^tarteft*b&tfe aMve'd; fie day of askihbfyfe'h]|' 
poinfed. The chief heads of the KuUtm iiGW drt# 
toward each the Ghaiiackas Mfho are to support 
"their pretensions above others, anti in this competi-' 
tiori 'large sums are some times spent. Oh the ap- 
pointed day, the day which is to set aUe^ the quiver 
of struggling breasts, slowly they proceed to the 
spot attended by their partizans. As soon as a con- 
sidirable assembly has been got up, the discussioh 
of rival claims is brought on the carpet. Gradu^y • 
it grows warm, till at last nothing is distinguish- 
able amidst a sea of noise and confusion. Dimly, 
however, through the smoke of hookkas an(^the 
deafening roar, is perceived who wins and who 
falls.— And the table of precedence there settled 
immediately influences the relative value of the 
presents, including travelling expences, which the 
host gives his guests. 

* Such is an Ekajayai.* Pitambara, the sixth in 
descent from Srihari, is celebrated as having got up 
one. On that occasion he caused portion of a ri- 
vulet to be filled up with padfly for the KuUma 
and Ohattackaa to pass over, whence his surname 
Pitambara (Paddy Pitambara.) Pitambara 
must have been a man of considerable riches 
and influence. He must have been one of the 



lights ;of the Kayastha eotnmunity of'Behj^l; and' 
to be such in. alahd, whett most property.'aBd posts 
are in the hands t)f ^ Sayasthas,* is no 
tinctiofi. " He appears to hasre been at: the Cotat 
and TCCeiTed the title of Khan Bahadoor. Hii 

It 

era must have be^ the same with that of one of 
the 'first Mogul viceroys of Bengal.* One of hi* 
great grandsoas, Nityananda Eaya, settled in Pur- 
gunnah Saudapura. Eaya Bidhyadhara Deva, the 
■ninth in descent from the last, removed firsL to 
Najara and Jhen to Nitada in Purgunnah Mma- 
‘ gacha.‘ Owing no doubt to the effects of equal 
partition, his grandson, Devidasa Majoomdara was 
so reduced as to be no higher than the local Ka~ 
nui^o. On his death one of his sons was con- 
firmed by Nawab Aliverdi Khan in his father’s post 
and another, Eukkinikanta, who had settled at 
Panchagrama (Panchgang), was appointed ma- 
nager of the estate of Kesavarama Eaya Chowdri, 
the Zemindar of Purgunnali Mnragacha, then a mi- 
nor, with the title of Vyatalwriha. His son. Earnest 
■warn, succeeded him, but as he appeared to be more 
solicitous of increasing the revenues (rf.the Nawab 
than of conciliating the good wishes of Kesavara- 
ma»'the latter, when he became of. age, confined 
him as a prisoner in his house. Eamcharana, the se- 

* The Ayeen Alcbarry, alluding to the very era of Htamhara, 
vsays that i&nst of the ZeminilaziS of Bengal were Kayast^* 
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oond of; the ^ sons of It^mrawarS, gifl^ 
witli a spirit-of enterprize and lOsblntioUi laroattioh^i 
BengafeBs. ' He Tfent1»tKb'^G6fflft>‘lifeM 

bad, Produced hini^K ^ tbb- the-' 

Eichequer and; . oflfeMg "to increase file revenue 
of Purgunnab MuragaoM to 60,000; waiif?^ • 
pointed ComnSssioner of Revenue of toe-^Pu^^* 
nab. Aimed with bis new powers, he ietomedto 
Mdragacba, and one of bis first acts was to release lus 
fatljBr and reverse himself upon Kesavturama by 
confining him in torn.' Dreading, we suppose; 
evil consequence from his neighbourhood with 
Hesavarama, Ramcluffana removed to Govindpoor, 
the village whereon Port William is built. One® more < 
presenting himself to the Nawab, he was appc&it^ 
ed Salt-Agent and Collector of High, Tumlo(fiEi^ 
Mahisadal &c.; and^in this latter post he dis- 
charged himself with so much satisfaction that’ the 
Nawab reserved him for still higher promotion in- 
the service. 

Muniniddin Khan, qflarrelluig with his bro-" 
ther, the Nawab of Areot, took refuge with NaWnbf' 
Aliverdi Khmi, who, not only treated him with ^feat " 
consideration, but appointed hiift Governc* (rf,the 
province of Cuttack, with Bdmcharana as * his De- ' 
wan. The Idafarattas at tMs time being very tUf^ 
bulent; and a body (rf them actually carrying^dh^ 
predations in Orissa, Muniftiddih and B^dit^na 

B 
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went to oppose them attended by a rcspectabk 
force. In their way from Midnapore to Cuttack, 
they were at one time marching with a smajl num- 
ber of attendants, leaving the main am^ at a 
great distance, when four hundred Mahratta Ca- 
valry surprized tjje/n in the w'oods and cut off 
Muniruddin Khan. B^moharana, tinlike a Ben- 
galee, after a gallant bush-fiighting, in which he 
killed several of the enemy, died overpowered, as 
unbecame a Bengalee, sword in hand. 

This incident, which, if true, is unexampled in 
' the annals of our nation, which is one fact in sup- 
port of a hope, that the Bengalee, with his amazing 
docility in the arts of peace, may, if trained, be not 
wholly wanting in the arts of war, and which re- 
lieves the story of the Fighting Moonshif from ab- 
solute loneliness, rests, however, upon a doubtful 
foundation. The biographers do not give the au- 
thority for it, and all we have learnt by private en- 
quiry is, that they found it mentioned in a family- 
memoir compiled by E^ja Eadhakanta himself. 
The high character of the Eaja renders the charge 
of wilful fabrication simply impertinence. His 
Ea|aship has not strength enough to bear the 
load of self-acquired laurels and is not likely to 
covet to the serene triumph of his scholarship the 
glory of ancestral military renown. He may have 
been deceived. The stiry may have been invent- 



ed by Navakrishna himself to feed his vanity. The 
presumption is that, if it is a fabrication, it is a 
fabric|tion of Navakrishna’s. It bears evident im- 
press of the stormy times in which Navakrishna’s 
fortune was cast. Ordinary Bengalees love to as- 
sociate their fathers rather witlj ,&cal settlements 
or even with treaties than with bloodshed. Whe- 
ther the account jnay. or may not haye at bottom 
some layer of truth, we will hereafter determine. 
For the present, we will simply remark, that 
it is not improhahle, that Ramcharana, while 
accompanying Muniriiddin Khan to Orissa, was * 
cut off with his master and that the dying man 
made some struggle and that the feats of valor 
are a sort of natural sauce to the story for 
which the inevitable tendencies of the human fancy 
are responsible. Besides, the family throughout 
seem to be endued mth an ease for migration 
so uncharacteristic of the stationary Bengalee, 
that it requires no effort of imagination to believe 
one of them capable of fighting like a true Khet- 
trya. Our regret is, that this feat* of extreme 
heroism-r-it is extreme heroism in a Bengalee 
to strike a blow even when rudely forced to 
part with life — should not be mentioned in any 
history we have read, that even the minute Qo- 
laum Mahamud, the contemporary historiaii of 
the times, should be wholly silent upon the point. 



He even does not so much as mention any expe- 
dition or appointmMit of Muniruddin Khan. We 
hope that ^e readaroh of the Bjga’s biographers 
may yet clear up a cffcumstance of so much na- 
tional, more than heraldic, importance. 

We next comt to tljie.most extraordinary dis- 
crepancy between fact and the assertions in the 
hook under nptice. Ramcharana left, say our au- 
thora, “ a widow and three infant sons, Rdmsitn- 
dara Deva, ManikyachandraHeva, and Navakrish- 
na Deva, who were, all of a sudden, reduced to great 
' straights [?] by the loss of Ramcharana’s whole 
property, consequent upon the death of Fakhar 
Tojjar Khant (alias Khwaja Wajid), a wealthy 
merchant of Hugh, in whose custody it was kept.” 
From the obscurity of this sentence, it is hard to 
make oUt, whether the writers allow any time be- 
tween the death of Ramcharana and that of 
Khwj^a Wajid. If they do, how to explain the 
sudden reduction to poverty of Ramcharana’s sons ? 
On the other hand, the stubbum difficulty interferes, 
that the deaths' of the owner and the trustee could 
not as a matter of fact have occurred simultane- 
ously. Ramcharana diedin Ahverdi Khan’s reign, 
thaf is before the 9th April, 1756, the date of the 
Nawab’s death, and Khwaja Wajid died in either 
175 8 or 1759*. During thes e few years which 

* Holwell’s India Tracts, p. 103. Holwell does not mention the 
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the inlkits of Eamcharant^.aiust hat^ 
enjoyed comforts corresponding to theif iwealth^*^ 
rank, if thea poverty is to be fathered upon 
Khwaja Wajid’s death, — hnt vdien thadast event 
took place, their poverty mwt have been but 
too sudden. But lower do^ the “page, we are in- 
formed, that in 1766, Navakrishna 'was sixteen 
years of age ! This alters the whole thjng altogether. 
In ^atcaae, about sixteen years must have intervened 
between Eamcharana’s and Khwaja Wajid’s death, 
and if the former had really left all his personalty, 
which seems to have been nearly his whole property, • 
in the custody of the latter, Navakrishna and his bo- 
thers must have been reared up according to their 
position. It is notorious that Navakrishna was a 
poor man, and that he was the sole architect of 
his fortune. Our authors have been totally and 
shamefully discomfited m their attempt to recon- • 
cUe the well-known poverty of Navakrishna with 
the alledged rank of his father. The wretched 
shift of the sudden demise of a .wealthy merchant, 
to whom Indian custom entrusts the management 
of other people’s monies, has completely failed to 
explain the inconsistency. But, lest any doubt 
should perplex any reader on this head, we will re-, 
late all that is known of Khwaja Wajid and how 


exact date, but his narrative leaves no doubt that he moans* either 
the latter end of 1758, or the early part of 1750. 
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and when he came by his end. He was d Gash- 
merian of fortune and family, who carried on ex- 
tensive mercantile transaction! and, from his inter- 
est’ with the reigning dynas^, since Aliverdi Khan 
was on the throne,*was enamed to carry them on 
with the greater ^fety^d make immense profits. 
He was in fact the principal merchant of. Bengal, 
and enjoyed ^.everal monopolies, the principal of 
which was that of saltpetre*. Some idea of his 
wealth may be formed from the fact, that his daily 
expenses amounted to Rupees 1,000, and that on 
' one oceasion he gave the Nawab a nuzzur of fif- 
teen lacs of Rupees. He was besides a regular 
diplomatist. The manager of the French trade in 
the province, he represented French interests at 
the Court of Moorshedabad, hut he saw with the 
quick-sightedness of an Asiatic that the JEnglish 
. were destined to get the better of his own employ- 
ers and deserted to the more hopeful cause. When 
in 1756 the Nawab threatened the English with 
extermination, Khwaja Wajid was applied to to 
plead with Serajudowlah the English cause. High in 
the confidence of Serajudowla, he was one of the 
first to show to the English that his was a totter- 
ing throne. In those days the merchant princes 
managed diplomatic relations. Both Omichund 
(Amirchand) and Khwaja Wajid were diplomatists 

* Mr. Marshraau (Hi.sioi'y of Bengal, p. 167,) says salt, but we 
liavo not boon able to lind bis authority for the statement. 
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as much as merchants. Both Omichund' and 
Khwaja Wajid were disappointed of the hopes 
which they had entagtained of the Ee^lutionj a 
revolution the credit of which , belongs' to tiese 
cool merchants as m nch as to Col. Clive, Mr. W atts 
and Meer Jaffier ; hut becgiipse Khwaja Wajid was 
free from the avarice of Omichund and possessed 
a stronger will, he did not succumb ijp the misfor- 
tune, but reserved his revenge for whenever oppor- 
tunity might offer for its play. If, as some trans- 
cendentalists believe, opportunity is success, real 
opportunity against England was impossible so • 
long as it was not England’s turn to repay her pro- 
gress in India ; but false opportunity was not 
equally coy ; shs was not long in tempting him, 
the greased cartridges speedily followed the an- 
nexation of Oude. The thought that the immense 
risk was undergone, and the traitor to one who 
joined in his person the character of both king 
and benefactor— for both of these was Serajudow- 
lah to Khwaja Wajid— played, in vain, was of it- 
self all but overwhelming. But the last straw w^ 
not slow in adding its weight to break the camel s 
back. Disappointed at the personal, however fa- 
vorable were t^e national, results of the devolu- 
tion, Khwaja Wajid, in the momentary reaction 
against worldliness which inevitably overtakes the 
mind on the defeat of projects and hopes of ex- 



treme worldliaess, bade a temporajy farewell to 
politics and confined himself within the less ex- 
citing spl^re of his mercaniJb transactions. He 
was* not long left to do so. The Revolution de- 
monstrated the relative strength of the revolution- 
ists. While the Ehglish despaired of seizing the ci- 
vil power, none of the native leaders ever hoped 
to attain their military prestige.. Clive was the 
King-maker,” As one concession encourages 
another demand, Olive was not content with the 
political and commercial advantages secured to 
' his country by the Treaty with Meer Jaffier. The 
general of a “ shop-keeping nation” and of a trad- 
ing Company, he covetted for his employers the 
rich saltpetre farm of Khwaja Wajid near Pat- 
na. With this view, he invoked to his aid the 
policy which succeeded with Serjudowlah and 
which has ever since succeeded with native princes 
in extending the sway of England, the policy, 
viz, of annoying the intended victim into re- 
sistance and greedily accepting the latter’s self- 
defence as a caumi helU. The servants of the 
English factory at Patna were prompted to harass 
those of Khwaja Wajid’s farm. Frequent quarrels 
ensued.* The Nawab whom Clive “ made” was, as 
a matter of form, appealed to. The “ destiny” of 
England triumphed over native “right.” The form, 
the golden apple of contention, the object of de- 
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fence with one, and the aim of avarice with the 
other, party, was transferred to the childem of 
“ destiny.”* 

A loser by commerce as well as by politics, 
Khwaja Wajid, but for the strength of his charac- 
ter, would have died a maniac* like Omichund. 
Failing in diplomacy, he sought consolation in 
the contemplation of the safe and immense returns 
of his speculations. But deprived of his strength and 
l»ride, almost his stay, his farm, ere he had recovered 
from the shock of his last disappointment, he writhed 
to pour out the - long-cojlecting and weU-lilled 
phials of his vengeance in an attempt, no matter 
were tliat attempt his end, against the authors of 
his miseries. No wonder that his usual judgement 
forsook him. He looked about for a confederate. 
The Nawab, Meer Jallier, who had transferred the 
farm to the English, became that confederate. Each 
wanted the otlier. Meer Jallier required the ser- 
vices of an experienced diplomatist, Khwaja Wa- 
jid the assistance of a powerful naqn, in liis view's 
against the English. Meer Jaflicr had not long 
been on the Musnud before he felt all the ills of 
a semblance of auhority without the reality of 
power. A revplt against the dictatorship of the 
Company’s servants was* to him, situated as he 
was, a natural contemplation ; and he found in 

I * Ormo’s War iii rndo.'iUu)^ vol. I. p. 1^2, 

I ^ 


Khwaja Wajid, equally disappointed at the le- 
gacy the Revolution left him, a ready instru- 
ment in negociating with the Dutch at Chin- 
surah to bring a large army and expell the Eng- 
lish. Clive, convinced of Khwaja Wajid’s hand 
in the conspiracy,' had had him arrested on his way 
from Moorshedabad to Chinsurah and conveyed 
to Calcutta. "There he was confined, and in that 
confinement he shortly after died. At that time, 
according to our authors, Navakrishna was both 
an infant and a youth of eighteen 1 If he was an 
infant'and his father’s property hud been entrusted 
to Khwaja Wajid, he ought to have been bred up 
according to his rank. If he was the other, Khwaja 
Wajid died two years after he, according to our 
authors’ account, was' appointed Moonshi to the 
Company, and therefore the sudden transition from 
a state of opulence to one of want consequent upon 
that merchant’s death, falls to the ground. 

But to return to our authors’ narrative. The 
widow of Ramcbarana contrived to bring her chil- 
dren up with the small means at her command. 
Her resources must have been still further crippled 
by the necessity she was put to, of building a new 
house at Govindpoor, that in which she lived be- 
ing washed away by the river. Rarasundara,^ the 
eldest of her sons, when he grew into man’s estate, 
became supervisor of Pacliete and other places 



and supported the family. When the English 
wanted to erect Eort William on the village of Go- 
vindpoor, Bamsundara received, as compensation for 
his premises, some lands in Aurpooli and a few thou- 
sand Bupees. Not liking Aurpooli, however, he 
built a house in Chutanutty, which, according to 
our authors, formed the nucleus of the present e?^- 
tensive Shobhabazar buildings. Now, we smell 
some inaccuracy here also. The English tliought 
of abandoning the Old Eort and of building a new 
one in Govindpoor after the battle of Plassey. 
When Bamsundara, therefore, had to remove from 
his old habitation, Navakrishna was the active and 
powerful Moonshi to the Company and owned 
lacs, if not crores. But our authors would make 
us believe, that, when the change of residence took 
place, Navakrishna had not acquired his importance, 
but was wholly dependent upon his eldest brother, 
which is contrary to fact. The great difficulty 
we meet with, in our authors, is, that they scarcely 
ever venture to give dates, but when they do give 
them, they exhibit their utter want of historical 
exactness. 

It is singular that in a family-memoir, which 
pretends to take us as far back as the Hindu Dy- 
nasty of Bengal, the birth of the most distinguisli- 
cd of the family should not be related with even the 
ordinary muiutencss. From the incidental remark 
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that in 1750 Navakrishna was sixteen years of 
age, the reader is left to guess that he was bora 
in 1740. We believe the family themselves do 
not know the date of his birth, and this circum- 
stance detracts somewhat from the bare respect- 
ability of Navakrishna’s parentage, — ^in spite of the 
story of a hero who would have been honored in 
Eajputana. Every Bengalee, whose eondition is but 
one remove from pauperism, has means more accur- 
ate of knowing his birth-time to the second 
than the Parish Register, and he who, without 
sufficient reason, is found deficient in these means, 
is deficient in the A. B. C. of respectability. With 
the high claims set up in behalf of Navakrishna’s 
illustriousness, the idea of there being no horoscope 
of his sounds ridiculous to Bengallee ears. 

But the supposition that Navakrishna came in- 
to the world in the year 1740, meets with a diffi- 
culty. Lord Thurlow, quoted by our authors them- 
selves, says that in the 1750 Navakrishna was the 
Persian preceptor of Mr. Hastings, which renders 
it impossible that he was born in 1740, for within 
ten years of age he conld not have finished his 
education and set up schoolmaster, even making 
every allowance for the precocity of genius — a gift 
of nature which seems to be the special portion 
of the Devas. Then, as if to embarrass the case stiU 
more, we are told that his education was finished 
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at Moorshcdabad. W e are therefore obliged to 
bring him into the world earlier still than 1740. 
He therefore is bom before AKverdi Khan acquires 
the throne of Bengal and consequently the beau- 
tiful romance of the Bengalee Dewan of Mu- 
niruddin Khan dying after prodigies of valor, 
sword in hand, fades into a baseless vision. Dis- 
trusting, altogether, the accuracy of oqr Joint Stock 
Company of authors, we assume, that, of humble 
j)arents, Navakrislma was born about the year 
1732, in the village of Govindpoor. Wliile lie 
was yet within Ids teens, his father probably, died, 
and he was reared up with his other brothers by 
his needy mother. He picked up some knowledge 
of the Persian, then the fashionable study and the 
Court language, in his village, which he greatly 
increased by self-culture. The English settlement 
at Chutanutty was the nearest town. As he ])cgan ^ 
to grow up towards manhood and as the responsi- 
bilities of life bege'n daily to 2 wcss upon him, he no 
doubt used to repair to it often ip quest of employ- 
ment from its many native merchants and shaldhs. 
In those days, when shqis visited Bengal at long 
inteiwals, the arrival of - one from Europe was 
anxiously expected by numerous people. Sbmc 
of the Company’s servants expected promotion, 
others feared degradation, '^oung cadeds who 
had ruined themsches by piihws and harems 
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expected a dull letter from their parents which 
they were sure not to read, and a — remittance. 
Native Banians, who had successively equipped 
newly-arrived Europeans, expected fresh bat- 
ches. Without any definite expectation, Nava- 
krishna, with the«imagination of an youtliful Orien- 
tal could hardly have failed, as he remarked these 
vessels come^ one by one, to picture to himself 
that in one of these was to come the shaliih who 
was destined to make his fortune. If he did in- 
dulge in such a fancy, he was not deceived. On the 
8th of October, 1750, eight young men for the Civil 
Service arrived at Calcutta.* They had each to be 
furnished with a Persian tutor. Warren Hastings, 
who afterwards played so important a part on the 
political stage of the East, was one of them and 
Navakrishna was retained for him. Navakrisli- 
na soon ingratiated himself into Hastings’ favor 
and to their mutual understanding their mutual 
youth, we believe, not a little,- contributed. In 
1753 Hastings vvas s»nt to Cossimbazar and 
was prevailed upon by Navakrishna to be accom- 
panied by him. There, a;t Cossimbazar, he may 
have perfected his Persian studies, which accords 
with our authors’ asseiydon of Navakrishna’s hav- 
ing finished his edu^ttion at Moorshedabad. In 
1755 Hastings was ■ nominated to the Council at 

* Gle ig , ] ] ( ( j IJai-tii gs ^ol. J. 
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the factory of Cossimbazar, but in the following 
year he was made prisoner, with others of the fac- 
tory, at the Nawab’s orders, but was permitted his 
liberty on giving bail. We next find him at 
Moorshedabad, reporting to Mr. Drake and the 
Council of Calcutta, who had takbn refuge at Ful- 
ta, tire proceedings at the Court. Navakrislma 
appears to have been with him there,, and to have 
served the English in many ways in the troubles 
preceding the llevolution. 

At this stage we feel it our duty to examine 
the story given by our Company of authors of Na- • 
vakrislina’s entering the Englisli service. Mr. Drake, 
say they, had given refuge to KrishnabuUuba, the 
son of ilajabulluba. The Nawab was naturally in- 
censed at the kindness to a man whom he meant 
to persecute. Mr. Drake and the English were 
thrown into great consternation, when they were 
assured by RajabuUuba and other Hindu chiefs of 
the Nawab’s Court that they were aU dissatis- 
fied with their prince and ’that they will find their 
concurrence, if they inaugurated an attempt at 
deliverance. The letter in which this assurance was 
conveyed, was entrusted to a Hindu messenger with 
a verbal message that it may be explained only by 
a Hindu Moonshi. Mr. Drake hereupon told his 
men to get one. That day, Na^krishna, then only 
sixteen, had gone to that (piartcr and some of 



Mr. Drake’s people knowing him took him to their 
master. He explained the letter and wrote a reply. 
He was rewarded handsomely for his toil, and was 
henceforth appointed Moonshi to the Company. 
Bah ! It was not enough to make Navakrishna 
begotten by a hero, but he must needs himself 
play an important part in a Eevolution when on- 
ly sixteen 1 M^e are tempted only to wonder at 
the moderation of our authors. Poetical consis- 
' tency requires that the son of Dewan Eamcharana 
should command a battalion at Plasscy in Clive’s 
side, rather than explain Persian chits. We are 
surprized that the utter incredibility of the story 
they would trump upon the public did not strike 
our authors. Is it at all likely that the letter to 
Mr, Drake remained unexplained until Nava- 
krishna went and explained it ? There must 
have been more than one Persian scholar among 
the English at Calcutta, not to speak of tlic nu- 
merous Himlus in their employ and confidence. 
Arc we to beleive, that a youth of sixteen was en- 
trusted with secrets on which the very existence of 
the English in Bengal depended, when older men 
must have been at hand? The thing is impossible, 
and this little story is one of those beautiful ro- 
mances with which the book teems. The truth 
may have been thatfifavakrishna had returned home 
I'rom Hastings’ side at Moorshedabad and gone 



to Burrabazar that day on business and Mr. Drake’s 
men, recognizing in him an old servant of the 
English, may have brought him. Though the let- 
ter from Moorshedabad had been read and replied 
to, yet it might have been deemed advisable to 
retain a Hindu Moonshi in place of the Ma- 
homedan one. 

Our doubt of the correctness of the authors’ ac- 
count is strengthened by a striking feature of 
difference that we observe between their descrip- 
tion of the conspiracy against Seraj-u-dowlah and 
the description of all other historians. ’To enable ' 
our readers the better to judge for themselves we 
shall quote the sentence to which we allude. “ Mr. 
Drake and the other English gentlemen in Calcut- 
ta, were thrown into great perplexity at this threat 
[of the Nawab that he will drive the English away 
from Bengal, if Krishnabulluba were not at once 
given up] when they were assured by EajabuUuba, 
the Sirdars and other Officers of the Nawab, most 
of whom were Hindus, that they, were highly dis- 
satisfied with the Nawab, and were willing to as- 
sist the English ; this assurance was conveyed in 
a letter addressed to Mr. Drake ; it was despatch- 
ed with great secrecy, through a Hindu messenger, 
with the request that it should be explained to 
him by a Hindu.” Leaving the critical student 
of Grammar to decide whether “ most” of the Sir- 



(lars and Officers of the Nawab or “ most” of 
Rajabulluba’s co-assurers are meant to have been 
of the Hindu persuasion, we shall remark that it 
was not a knot exclusively of Hindus but the 
principal Officers of Seraj-u-dowlah, both Hindu 
and Mahoraedan.'^who invited the English to assist 
them in dethroning the Nawab. We require better 
authority than our authors’ before we accuse the 
Hindu Officers of 8eraj-u-dowlah, who were by far 
the most sensible of the gang, of the nothing short of 
idiotcy implied in the exclusiveness attributed to 
them, ‘•wheit we reflect how patent it must have 
been to them that a Mahomedan was an absolute 
necessity to their plot, as none of them could re- 
place their master on the throne, that unaided by 
a strong Mahomedan element, they could effect 
notliing. Eajabulluba himself, on whom these 
assurances are fathered, never obtrudes his exist- 
ence during the Eevolution. Juggut Sett is na- 
turally supposed to be one of the Hindus meant 
by our authors, but. J uggut Sett retained the services 
of a Mahomedan for his protection, and when the 
great banker meditated the Eevolution, he set up 
this protege of liis, Yar Khan Lattee, for the 
musnud before the superior claims of Meer Jaffier 
entered the field. Above all, notwithstanding the 
great skill of the Hindus in the exchequer, the 
army must be secured, and the army, notwith- 
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standing a sprinkling of Hindu Officers, was 
essentially Mahomedan. RajabuUuba and Co. 
“ were willing to assist the English but they 
could assist them only with money — troops they 
had none to spare. 

History, in omitting to record* such an insane 
conspiracy, gives mankind credit for more sense 
than our authors are willing to accord. But the 
the conspiracy becomes a matter of more than 
doubt when it is not only not authenticated 
but improbable. The date of the assurance of 
our authors’ Hindu firm is 1766, while the first 
proposal of the disaffected chiefs of the Nawab’s 
Court was not made to the English earlier than 
the 23rd Aiuil, 1757. 

“ The Nawab wrote to Mr. Drake, the Gover- 
nor of Calcutta, to deliver up Krishnabulluba, and 
to raze the fortifications, but he stated in reply, 
that if the NaAvab had any demands upon Krish- 
nal)ulluba, lie would immediately settle them,” 
and we are to infer that «Mr. Drake did not con- 
descend a reply to the other portion of the Na- 
wab’s letter. “ The Nawab, however, was so in- 
censed at tliis, that he wrote another letter to 
Mr. Drake, to the effect that if he did not at Ance 
comply with his order, he would send his troops 
to seize his protege, and drive away the English 
from Bengal.” This account dilfers considerably 
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from that of other writers and the public knoVr 
well on whom to place their ^dependence. The 
letter of the Nawah’s in which he ordered the 
English to give up Krishnabulluba, did not include 
the order for levelling the fortifications of Calcutta. 
Sir John Malcohn indeed mentions that a reply 
was sent to it to the effect that Krishnabulluba 
should be reserved for the Nawab’s pleasure, and 
proof was offered, that the treasure he was said to 
have fled with had no existence. We, however, are 
inclined to give greater credit to Orme, who, with 
more , minuteness, asserts that owing to certain 
suspicious circumstances connected with the bear- 
er of the Nawab’s letter, he was not received by 
the English, and that Seraj-u-dowlah took no no- 
tice of the matter afterwards, nor issued any fur- 
ther injunctions regarding Krishnabulluba. Our 
authors supplement this slight discrepancy between 
two such reputed writers by an account by so 
many degrees distant from both that the public 
belief demands the precautionary gaurantee of bet- 
ter proofs than the bare assertions of men whose 
knowledge of their country’s annals is simply dis- 
graceful. 

}VTien Seraj-u-dowlah, meditating a second 
attack upon Calcutta, lay encamped at Amir- 
chand’s Garden, now called Halsibag, Munshi 
Navakrishna was sent to him with presents, under 
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pretence of making proposals for peace ; he return- 
ed with detailed accounts of the Nawab’s encamp- 
ment.” We must protest with aU our might 
against this unworthy employment of the talejite 
of the son of so illustrious a father. Navakrishna 
a spy ! As if a tame Moonshiship was not de- 
gradation enough for Dewan Eamcharana’s son, 
but he must needs descend to a spy ! 0 tmpora I 
0 mores ! We can scarcely believe the sound. The 
report, did any such spread, that Raja Radha- 
kanta was besieging Dr. Duff’s door to be con- 
ducted to the “ light” would certainly not sound 
stranger. We are comforted, however, by the 
reflection that we were frightened out of our wits 
by a shadow. History, with a better regard and 
delicacy for the honor of the Deva family than 
their own, preserves a considerate silence upon 
the prostitution to which our authors would make 
Navakrishna descend. Clive knew his man too well 
to entertain thoughts of disposing the Nawab to 
negociation by presents •'i^hen the plunder of Cal- 
cuttta appeared to the latter’s conceited imagination 
to be within his grap. At the Nawab’s desire, Clive 
sent two deputies to confer with him at Nawab- 
gunge, near Barrackpore, but as he had left that 
place some hours, they went straight to his "camp 
at Amirchand’s garden. Navakrishna who as the 
Munshi was a sort of Foreign Secretary, may have 
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accompanied these deputies, though his name is 
not mentioned by any historian. That was the 
only occasion in which deputies* from the English 
waited on the Nawab at Amirchand’s garden but 
they did not go with the object of reconnoitreing 
the plan of the enemy’s encampment, which could 
be clearly seen from the English camp, nor with 
presents. The story of Navakrishna’s espionage 
appears to us to be an improved manufacture from 
the circumstance that Clive, next morning under 
cover of a dense fog, penetrated into the enemy’s 
quarters. This dariqg feat implies a minute know- 
ledge on his part of their plan of encampment, and 
the supply of it is with exemplary readiness cre- 
dited to Navakrishna by his dutiful descendents. 

643 Navakrishna, say our authors, “ was chiefly in- 
strumental in bringing about the league between 
Meer Jafllcr and Colonel Clive.” History on the 
contrary informs us that Meer Jafiier himself made 
proposals to the English. How could Navakrish- 
na do the service attributed to him ? He served 
the English at Calcutta and Meer Jaffier was at 
Moorshebabad. Nor can we believe the state- 
ment in this book, that Navakrishna “ settled the 
terms of the Subadari agreement between them.” 
He is not once mentioned in Clive’s or any body 
else’s letters during the negoeiations preceding 
the overtlirow of Seraj-u-dowlah. — For a little 



Mile we shall take leave of our authors and re- 
sume our own narrative. 

That Navakrlshna exhibited in many ways his 
zeal for the English eause previous to the Eevolu- 
tion, is attested hy Mr. Verelst.* The nature of 
his services, however, remain unfortunately un- 
known. As Europeans have ever received credit 
for work really done by natives, it is more than 
probable that many diplomatic resvdts which go 
by others’ name were really attained by Navakrish- 
na. We could prove, for instance, that the re- 
putation for diplomacy of M>. Watts was built 
entirely by Omichund, a name branded by history 
as that of a mere avaricious intriguer. Our au- 
thors may be telling us the bare truth when they 
say that Navakrislma brought about the league 
between Meer Jaffier and Clive, that he settled 
the terms of the agreement between them, that he 
concluded a treaty with Sliah A Hum and the Vizier 
of Oude or tliat lie effected the settlement of Be- 
nares with Bui want Singh a ink. of Behar with 
Shitab Boy. But in order to succeed in subvert- 
ing established history, they must make us ac- 
quainted with the sources of information so 
novel. The sham-fight at Blasscy, which dem’on- 
strated the attachment his Officers bore to Scraj- 
u-dowlah, was followed by the flight of the Na- 
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wab to the north. Six days later Meet Jaffier 
was proclaimed the new ruler. One of the first 
acts of the authors of the Revolution was to exa- 
mine Seraj-u-dowlah’s treasury. On the part of 
the English, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Watts, Mr. Lushing- 
ton, Dewan Raifichand and Moonshi Navakrishna 
went to inspect the hoard. It fell short of their 
expectation, consisting of one crore, seventy six 
lacs in silver, thirty two lacs in gold, two chests 
of gold ingots, four of jewels set, and two lesser 
ones of loose stones and gems. Clive states the 
sum in round numters at one hundred and fifty 
lacs of Rupees.* But this was merely the outer 
treasury. An aged custom of the East enjoins 
every person, be he prince or private man, to re- 
serve most of his money and the best of his jewels 
for the hoard in the Zenana. The inner treasury 
of Seraj-u-dowlah, the existence of which was 
kept a secret from the English, was divided amongst 
Meer Jaffier, Amir-beg-Khan, Ramchand and 
Navakrishna. The sum «o made away with is said 
to have amounted to eight crores of Rupees. Ram- 
chand and Navakrishna were believed to have ap- 
propriated to themselves Clive’s share, which could 
haVe been second only to Meer JafBer’s. f 


* Malcolm’s Life, vol. I. 
t Seir Mutaqherin. 
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Holiday makers are not unfrequcntly i)lace(l in 
the position of the ass between two loads of hay^ 
The demand upon their fancy is so varied and in- 
finite, the focus of their pleasures is formed from 
lig’Iits collected from such discordant points of 
amusement, that the very thought of how to com- 
mence and from what to commence becomes a 
serious oIFort — upsetting all previously conceived 
thoughts, and rendering them helpless under a shere 
embdnm de rlchesse. The mind is bewildered am- 
idst a maze of beckoning joys, and the moral cou- 
rage to strenuously resist the alurenients of one 
in deference to those of its neighbours, is exercised as 
vigorously as in any of the more important con- 
cerns of life. — 1 have known men of the most ardent 
temperaments and bouyant sprits absolutely sink 
under the^ weight of the consideration how to spend 
a holiday. Perhaps for the whole week previous the 
same consideration had afforded a perpetual pabulum 
to their elated minds, exercising tlieir wits in the 
most torturing positions of human conceit — a fishing 
excursion or a pic nic, cards or cricket, grouse 
shooting or a river trip — yet when the day of action 



arrivod, all their favorite plans broke down like a 
{)aper liouse, making them bilious and sad, discon- 
tented and testy — ^the blasted relics of disappointed 
holiday-making ! Of course I am not an exception to 
the general rule ; and many is the time I have 
felt the agonizing pain of a listless day which I had 
hoped to spend like a king but which I had slept 
out like a beast ! Oh ! the torment of that night on 
which I recounted the events, or rather the no-events, 
gf my miirdei*ed — cruelly murdered day. I could 
pluck my licart out of my breast and bastinado it 
for the crime of having made me miss my holiday ! 
But human ills come and go away like breath 
u^jon the polished mirror. The next day duAviied and 
every thing fell in its proj)er place as before — the 
same perpetual office willi its cares and its an- 
xieties, the same eternal siruggh^ lor gain, tlie same 
greediigs and lip friendshi])s, tlie same repetition of 
hackiuwed nonsense, made up the aggregate of exis- 
tene(\ 

t had, liowevei*, resolved tliat the Doorgah roojah 
recess of 1800 should not mock me with a sleej)ing 
drauglit. I liave a constitutional av(a*sion to rail- 
ways. My reasons, if any exist, need not be recapitu- 
lated. Berliaps they belong to the ‘‘ I do iiQt like thee 
Dr. Tell” category. Perhaps the sight of the third 
class carriages with their compact cargo of oily 1 k uman 
wrelches puffing the air as in an air pump, with dis- 
tended nostrils and starting binoculars, pressing and 
squeezing each other as if life and death depended on 
an additional inch of turning in room, had furnished 



^ome imperceptible ground for the dislike. Perhaps I 
iim no dreamer and believe that railways do not lead 

F o heaven. At least my forefathers not only did very 
;'elPwithoat them, but lived happily without one 
^care how to hold a slippery insolvent fast, or fill up an 
[Income-tax return 1 Perhaps — but why heap Pelion 
upon Ossa for nothing. I had set out with tlie sta- 
tement that I did not like railways, and the public 
might take a gentleman’s word for Such a simple 
matter as that without worrying him wdth questions 
1 like a lawyer. 1 hate railways, and on that ground 
I stand in the teeth of Mr. Stephenson’s gliost, who is 
already grinning at me from the dark corner of the • 
large room whicli docs duty at once for a dormitory, 
eating room, study, nursery and what not. For- 
tunately the next bed is fully occitpied and I can 
return Mi*. Stephenson’s ghost stare for stare. Well 
I do dislike railways ; that is, if a journey was pro- 
posed to me Avith the free option of travelling 
in a l)oat or in a raihvay carriage, t Avoiild by all 
means and Avithout the impediment of a second 
thought hang out for the former, though T fully know 
I cannot swim like a fish and Avill gc> doAvn to the low- 
est depth of the Avaters like a plumb if by any mis- 
chievous freak of the stars of my dcsti ny the frail wood 
took it into its head to turn a somersault as it docs al- 
most every day of the year. Yet notAvith standing 
this formidable dislike, this deep and settled an- 
tipathy to the iron horse, I ;lid traAxd rail and with 
a vengeance for tAvelve hours in a run from Hoav- 
rah to the farthest limit of Kajmchal. The rca- 



sons which induced me to perpetrate this ^ extra- 
vagant folly, were many. The public will find 
no interest in them. Lot the too curious satisfy 
themselves with the conceit that I was disgust- 
ed with the world and its ways, with perpetual 
and never endingr strife, with boring acquaintances 
and hollow friends, with the very tom toms — it was 
the season of the Doorgali Poojah be it remem- 
bered, when all the rat tat and unserviceable drums 
in Bengal are poured down upon Calcutta to 
prevent the citizens from going to sleep on the 
festive occasion. Let the curious I say help them- 
selves to any one or all of these conjectures. 
Let them even suppose that I meant to take a 
hying leap into the Adji as the train whirled 
over its fifty twd arches, in order to escape from 
my troubles. Perhaps such a thought did oc- 
cur to mo as it must have occurred to many who 
survey the world with the eye of Cato and lament 
with the envious Eoman that it should all have been 
made for Cmsar ! Perhaps it was a crochet, a mere 
fantasy of the brain that made me stick to my resolu- 
tion not to allow the Doorgali holidays to escape with- 
out some tangible use of them in a lively way. Alas ! 
how often had such strenuous resolves melted into 
thin air before the unconquerable inertia of my som- 
nolent nature ! How often had I risen from my holi- 
day-couch to behold the sun set in radiant majesty 
behind the house tops and the cocoanut trees. How 
often had I yawned and stretched myself as the 
last purple of twilight faded away reminding of me 



I the morrow With all the terrors of the work-a-day 
lorld aggregated and condensed in that horrid 
Ihlack monday !” And shall I now say, sinner 
pat I am, that I stuck to my resolution without 
he help of a more adequate or omnipotent cause 
pan a mere crochet of the brain or a simple fantasy 
tt the mind? No! I will not perpetrate such 
jaoonshine. I am infinitely above it, so help me God 
even thou Sir Mordaunt Wells, that hast sworn 
p uproot perjury and forgery from Bengal. I was 
Iriven to Ilajmehal by that everlasting tom tom 
^hicli had sworn as solemnly as even Sir Mordaunt 
^ells, and more solemnly if possible, to uproot sleep 
from Bengal, at least for a season* I arose on the se- 
cond day of the tom toms from my restless couch, 
the sun had not yet risen and stars* shone as bright- 
ly as on that night on which Lord Byron saw the 
^uchess’ ball at Belgium break up to be followed 
^y the break up of Napoleon’s splendid army at 
IVi^aterloo. I however, did not hear the ‘‘ cannon’s 
Opening roar”, but something worse — the perpetual 
rat tat which had murdered sleep like a second Mac- 
beth. I resolved to fly. ilut withw could I fly ? All 
Calcutta and its suburbs were redolent of the har- 
rying music. I bethought me of the llailway, of 
Eajniehal. Every body was talking of Ilajmehal, 
every, newspaper in the city was brimful of Bajme- 
hal. The very streets overflowed with notices of 
Eajmehal printed in the largest type of the llail- 
jway Press. To Ilajmehal then, now or never ! I 
i\ave said the stars were shining brightly in the 
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lieavens. Yes ! that they were, and I thought I 
should be the first mortal in the booking oiOdce. 
But I had not gone far, when a strange unearth- 
ly sound broke upon my reverie. It seemed as if all 
Babel had been let loose and were struggling for the 
Railway tickets. -- The uproar was tremendous, as 
in fact all the nations of the world were lend- 
ing their voices to swell its clamour. But fore- 
most amidst the din uprose the shrill Bengalee tre- 
ble whose clear ringing brazen note was unmis- 
takeable. There is a sort of caste in even Bengalee 
lungs which renders them preeminent above those 
of any other race. But if the distant growl of that 
immense sea of men who at that early hour were 
blocking up every access and avenue to the booking 
offices, was so startling and formidable, what was 
the impression upon the tympanum at the minimum 
range to which I had now approached ! When the 
powers of expression fail, silence is usually resorted to 
to indicate transcendentalism and extricate the nar- 
rator from his wanderings in the dictionary. I eager- 
ly avail myself of the conventional help ; the more 
gratefully, as I skull presently have a great need of 
words which I cannot afford to exhaust at the 
very outset of my trip. Like a good general I 
must reserve my fire so that I may have sufficient 
rounds for a fen de joi with which I mean to 
illuminate my triumph. 

The pencil and not the pen can do justice to 
the scene Avhich awaited me at the Booking Office. 
Portunately Bengalees are an exceedingly parsimo- 



E ious people thoroughly understanding the golden 
laxim “ take care of your pence and the pounds 
ill take care of themselves.*’ Otherwise my jour- 
ney to Rajmehal might have been prolonged to a jour- 
ney to a certain very distant locality from which they 
say only Jesus Christ once returnad for just a few 
hours yarn with his desciples. The silence of death 
reigned in the first and second class offices whilst 
drawn battles were being fought at tlie third class 
aperture between contending masses resolved upon 
‘ upsetting the law of impenetrability by a long dash, 
a strong dash, and a dash altogether. Behold yon 
oily Brahmin with liis bare body streaming with 
perspiration and looking in his nudity more like 
one of those savages you read of in the books of 
Australian travellers than the sacred minister of 
Cod carrying salvation in tlie knots of that dirty 
nondescript skein of thread W'liich bogirts his huge 
body, pressing (^lose upon the white cambric back 
of that young Baboo dressed out in the full sjden- 
dour of the latest fashion, merino stockings and 
China coat. Alas ! how tlie s[)otless white of the 
eluirming vest disappears under tlvi magic of that 
holy contact ! holy indeed ! ObseiweJiow the little 
dandy turns fiercely upon the discolourer as if he 
could eat him alive thread and all. Ihit the as- 
sault upon the law of impenetrability becomes just 
at this moment so furious that the beligerents arc 
fairly swept out of the scene depriving me of tlie 
rare fun of beholding Young Bengal dine off a live 
Brahmin, a feat which he will some day or otlier 
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accomplish to confound the shasters and give Hin- 
dooism its final quietus. The Railway steamer has in 
the meantime arrived and I hasten on board for fear 
I should be pitched into the Hooglily by the pres- 
sure of that immense living mass which chafes 
and surges beliin/1 the grating which confines it to 
the rear of the jetty until such time as the first 
and second class passengers have made themselves 
comfortable in the cabin of the steamer. The 
cavalary charge at Balaklava could have been 
scarcely superior as a feat of combined and headlong 
movement to the rush with which the third class 
passengers charged the steamer the moment the 
grating was opened, every one of the compact mob 
afraid of losing the vessel and overturning in their 
precipitate fury casks, barrows andplanks, the strong- 
est pushing aside the weakest, and hurling others 
head foremost into the deck at the imminent idsk 
of eyes, noses, the dental decorations and other 
equally useful and interesting components of the 
liuman form divine. — ^The last man had jumped 
in having escaped a tumble into the river most 
providentially by holding on to the bars of the 
steamer with ^the clutch of death with one hand 
and with the other to the jacket of a fat Baboo 
which not possessing the consistency of a coat of 
mail forwith exhibited a formidable rent, when the 
steamer heaved anchor and dashed into the water like 
a mermaid. More pressure, pitchings forward, mira- 
culous escapes from drowning iind bloody noses, and 
lo ! we are on our way to the carriages. To augment, 
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^liciously augment and intensify the sufferings 
ie third class passengers, perhaps to punish them 
b their rebellion against the statute of impenetrabi- 
and mock them with their impotence, a narrow 
assage admitting scarcely two abreast was, with a 
'ipple distillation of cruelty, plaqpd in their way 
irough which the jammed up mass was required 
) run up doublequiok, the ominous bell ringing 
npatiently for the last time but one ! Such how- 
ver is the forbearance and elasticity of the much- 
bused natives of Bengal that the malicious Khyber 
ras cleared without so much as an imprecation or 
groan 1 Nay there were men who achieved the 
leroic march with a smile upon their lips and a 
leam in their eyes ! And well they might for is not 
he mild Hindoo governed by a philosophy a homoe- 
>atliic globule whereof would have sufficed to 
ave France from her revolution and prevent the 
Snglish people from perpetrating cold blooded 
‘egicide ? In any other country but Bengal the 
ittrocious treatment of the third class passengers 
vould have brought down a grim and ghostly Neme- 
ds about the ears of the officious puppies who blust- 
er up and down the platforms in th^ull blown im- 
pudence of irresponsible power. But the Bengalee 
kas too great a love of sleek skins and plastic limbs 
^ jeopardise their natural cpnditions in senseless 
kffrays with guards, stokers, enginemen, et hoc genm 
of Railway economy. He is content to pocket 
ill the ills that ever flew out of the hand-box of 
^at careless hussey Miss Pandora for the sake 
% 
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of another half pice. Perhaps poor soul he can* 
not afford to be liberal at the expense of that m- 
merous brood of aunts and half-sisters whom he 
must feed out of his scanty income ; and not only 
feed, but Send them to Benares or Juggurnauth once 
every five years fatten idle Brahmins and ras- 
cally faqueers. But to return to my journey. Be- 
hold me strutting busily up and down the plat- 
form in search of a convenient compartment, I 
am very particular in that matter, for I once hap- 
pened to be in tbc same partition with a German 
doctor who bored me all the way with disertations 
on filkali and potash, and who insisted upon my see- 
ing how easily my countrymen could make a 
splendid use of “ plantin fibres instid of stoopidly 
trowing away the stalks to cettle.” On another 
occasion I had the misfortune to enter an empty 
carriage which I hoped would escape the notice of my 
fellow travellers. Judge my confusion and dismay 
when half a dozen stalwart British grenadiers 
marched through the half-open door with musquets 
and accoutrements complete and a well stocked bran- 
dy bottle peering prainous*iy through the side bag of 
the most form^ble-looking of the set. My desire 
to be left alone was now converted into a furious 
longing for more company. I looked beseechingly 
into the eyes of the throng who were hurrying 
to and fro in search of places. But alas ! they took 
one peep at the soldiers and vanished from my im- 
ploring gaze* Every one of the second class car- . 
riages was full yet none^of the still hurrying on 
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p^wteengers would enter that in which myself an4 
the grenadiers were thinly scattered. But one weeh 
before, the Calcutta pewspapers had published 
a horrifying account of a robbery by soldiers 
in a second class carriage from the person of 
a Bengalee ^Baboo, and it was t];ierefore no won- 
der that my fellow travellers shunned our com- 
partment like a plague spot. One stout Euro- 
pean gentleman had almost opened the door of the 
carriage and my heart leapt with joy at the happy 
event. But the sight of the rough grenadiers was 
a settler to him — ihe coward ! He sprang back as 
if he had beheld a Gorgon. My heart returned 
in despair into its inmost citadel. I looked the 
picture of a forlorn hope. But there was no help 
for it. One shrill blast of the whistle and the 
train moved heavily away from the station. The 
brandy bottle was now withdrawn from its hiding 
place and passed briskly round. It was even very 
kindly offered to me. I was unfortunately a teeto- 
taller . Yet I durst not disoblige my grim host 
who might base upon my refusal a pretext to 
relieve me of my watch* and ch/xin which latter 
glittered rather unseasonably on jny breast just 
then. What could I do ? Noll will not sell my 
soul 1 I called to aid my blandest smile and most 
winning intonation, a neat little speech was hastily 
improvised in which my caste and every other 
humbug whiph the shasters could supply was duly 
paraded with all manner and circumstance of regret, 
extreme obligation, great misfortune, and such 



like gilding of a bitter pill. Lnekily the brandy 
wae genuine Eadhabaaar stuflP, three-fourths water 
one fourth spirits. It made my companions mere- 
ly a little merry, a condition of mind from which I had 
very little to dread. I was deluged with songs and 
duets which I o^tted no opportunity of praising 
superlatively until the thousand and one notes of 
the train dashing away at the rate of fifteen miles an 
hour was drowned in the tumult of the chorus with 
which they greeted my warm connoiseurship. Per- 
haps the reader will excuse this digression to which 
I was tempted with the sole view of proving that 
I am not unresonahly particular about the choice 
of a seat. Well, and I at last did obtain a com- 
fortable place amongst a group of funny looking 
Israelites who I learnt were going to Burdwnn^ 
to see the races. These chosen people of the Lord 
are extremely companionable owing probably to 
their belonging to every country and to no country. 
They know their exiled position which they take 
good care should not be rendered further irksome 
by a disposition to quarrel with their neighbours 
on the slightest^ pretexts. My fellow travellers 
amused me exceedingly, specially an old fellow 
with a scull cap and capacious jaberdine remind- 
ing one strongly of Shakespeare’s Shylock. He was 
a rather gloomy sort of a person scarcely deigning 
to exchange above a couple of words, and those 
awfully practical and to the purpose. The train 
had not been in motion above an hour and the 
had soareely yet risen high in the horizon, 



whea ^he old gentletoan oommoticed fidgeting iifil 
his seat as if a flea had entered his dress. By attd 
bye he shifted his position laying down his parallels 
nearer and nearer the huge basket of edibles which 
his friends Jiad taken care to provide as it seem- 
ed to me for his particular use a^id behoof. In 
another moment his plump broad hand had un- 
covered tha basket relieving it of a large double 
loaf and no end of cakes. With this heavy prize he 
retreated into his snug corner maunching away 
till the loaf disappeared beneath his capacious throat. 
The whole carriage was alive with enthusiastic 
talk, for we were rattling away at an enormous pace 
through scenery that looked like a gorgeous picture. 
Par as the eye could reach, rich verdant vegetation 
shot up on all sides. Groups of villages with their 
picturesque straw houses lent a rustic charm to the 
surrounding landscape. As we neared Chattra where 
the rail passed direct through the very heart of a po- 
pulous Hindoo town dividing the little brick built 
houses as it were with a table knife, the curious in 
sociology might have taken a peep into the domestic 
life of the Hindoo Zenana, tor the carriages overlook 
all those puny obstacles with which oriental jea- 
lousy in vain sought to hide and hedge in the little 
misses and the portly dames, who might now be 
seen in the interesting occupations of skining fish 
or pounding .turmeric on the sunny house tops. 
There, in that little pond half choked with water 
cresses, a beauteous purdanashin has just opened 
out her fair plump arms in the act of ablution. A 



hundred eyes are directed to her splendid profile. She 
stands bewildered for half a second, then dives in- 
to the water before her like a goddess of the element ? 
Behind that grated window another tall handsome 
belle is combing out her long black hair, black as 
the raven’s plume, casting furtive glances on the 
approaching train. We have arrived just opposite to 
her, when lo 1 the beauteous head vanishes suddenly 
from the window sill and our view like a ghost ! But 
the gormandising son of Israel cared naught for 
such scenes. His mind floated over the provisions 
basket which he had by this time fairly anchored 
between his two .legs. Let the young please their 
eye sight. He pleased his palate ! A fabulous quan- 
tity of dates was going through the highly interest- 
ing process of deglutition within the broad isthmus 
of the old man already w^ell moistened by half a 
gorgle of cold water. But the wheel of fortune is 
served by a perpetual steam engine. It has neither 
sabbath nor holiday. My friend’s monopoly, his 
bread law and his date law, was destined to be broken 
— most rudely broken. That enormous commissariat 
upon which he had quietty and unobservedly made 
such a merciless havoc did not compose his individual 
ration. There were other and as greedy mouths bil- 
leted upon it. These gradually became intelligent 
with thirst and hunger. The wagging tongues stopped 
suddenly, and as every eye turned inquiringly up- 
on the eatables, lo ! and behold ! how they had 
been abbreviated ! The finest loaves and the 
broadest cakes had taken wing and disappeared, 



the dates b^g had collapsed mi lay ahnmk and 
smothered at the feet of its admirer. Not a mo^f 
ment was to be lost. The fat plump hands were 
again making their way to the basket. Other fat 
plump hands had now however entered the field 
under the generalship of more ravenous appetites, 
A hot mt^le ensued. The supplies disappeared 
apace till not a fragment remained of that huge 
mass which only three hours ago was swelling out 
in all the impudence of conscious plethory. Alas 1 
hunger is contagious, and the sight of so many men 
eating away like aldermen after lent, was not calcu- 
lated of all things to allay the longings of my own fa- 
mished stomach. I had no provisions basket, and the 
sun was riding in the meridian. The train stopped for 
just ten minutes at Burdwan. But the Burrabazar 
was a good fifteen minutes walk from the station. 
I could not eat in the hotel. My too sensitive caste 
stood across the doorway with a thick volume of 
the shasters, ready to shy it against my soft head if 
I dared attempt to make an entry. My throat was as 
dry as a sponge. I was dying of thirst ! Mr. caste 
shook his head authoritatively. I^must not pollute 
my lips with water from the mussacks. My gentle- 
man in waiting had taken a most undue advantage 
of my kind disposition and the rogue knew when I 
had once given up the reins to his keeping I was not 
competent to resume them, though it were to save 
myself from a precipice. 

Another whistle, and the train moved away from 
Burdwan. My Israelitish friends had left me and 
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I wfts the sole occupant of my compartment, , I 
felt lonely and sad. The . scenery did not delict 
me. For the same endless repetitions of open 
fields and clustering co-c()anut trees filled the re- 
tina on all sides. Occasionally the ground rose 
ghutting up the prospect on either side and enclos- 
ing us at it were between two ramparts of earth. 
Now we crossed little rivulets reminding the Cal- 
cutta cockney of the great municipal drains of his 
dear city. Now we whirled over the fifty feet span 
arches of the Adji and the Mourakhi — broad and 
rapid streams whose sandy beds extended far and 
wide like sheets of burnished gold beneath the 
glaring sun. Anon we are entombed by high green 
terraces on which the rude habitations of the Sonth- 
al workmen loom faintly. How little is the world 
aware of the patient toil, the untiring energy of 
that half savage race. What indeed would have 
been the fate of the railway in Bengal if the 
Sonthall had not lent his spade to the great work ? 
If during their famous rebellion those swarthy 
Hillmen were guilty of devastating the Railway, 
they might now proudly' say “ if we have destroyed 
railways we have built more” parodying the boast 
of the Macedonian madman. In the opening din- 
ner at Rajmehal one important toast was omitted. 
We could wish some original thinker who looked 
more closely into the hows and the wherebys of the 
East Indian Railway than is indicated by the 
mobery of “ Stephenson” or of “ Canning” had pro- 
posed the Sonthalls, the pioneers literally of the 
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Eailw^ty iii Bengal ! Smile not* r^adfei*, at the ilfeSih- 
ing paradox. Large forests are not ashamed id 
own a stray acorn as their progenitor, and surely it 
will not detract from the dignity of out Railway 
to allow the savages their due in that great work. 

We had passed Cynthea and twg or other stations 
further up when a dark cloud appeared to hang 
over the western horizon. What could it be. On 
on we dashed away at a furious pace. Behold the 
dark cloud has become magnified and a chain of 
similar clouds obscure the horizon. A Calcutta 
man who had never seen higher land than the ram- 
parts of Fort William may be excused for mistak- 
ing the true character of the clouds during another 
hour’s sharp rattle. Urecka, now I have it. Those 
are the hills ! Yes ! they must be the hills. See 
how one tier rises above another 1 Glorious sight 1 I 
stand transfixed. What should I have done if I 
had seen the Himalayas ? No wonder Shiva the 
God of Gods has made his home on the Dhawalla- 
giri ! On, on we speed. The mist gradually clears 
away. It is half past four. We near a splendid 
elevation covered with jungle. . My hunger and 
my thirst have disappeared. I could fast for days 
to look on such a scene. The train stops. It is 
Rajmehal. Now for the ruins. Whoo ! goes the 
whistle, the train is again in motion. Is it not 
Rajmehal ? No ! we have still a good hour’s whirl 
before us. We scamper away through a tunnel 
cut out of the living rock. On all sides the frown- 
ing masses of granite seem to reproach us fo^ the 
0 



mutilation caused by the audacious hand of man. 
But the iron horse is not amenable to impeach- 
ment or attainder. It rushes along like the wind 
until we again gain the open country. Another 
hour has elapsed and we are in Rajmehal. The 
broad Ganges flo^ys by. Bat where are the ruins ? 
In vain the eye sear(dies all the four points of the 
compass. The ruins arc a myth— unless that de- 
lapi dated mosque at the single aperture whereof a 
cou[}le of half-famished Sonthal urchins are grin- 
ning with their white teeth, may be accounted a 
ruin. But wliy go to Rajinehal for it? I could 
shew at least half a dozen such ruins in the very 
heart of civilised Calcutta. Then again wliere are 
the hills ? We have left them far, very far in oyr 
rear. What a disappointment ! I descend sorrow- 
fully from the carriage and ask up my way to the 
new bazar. A group of low dirty looking hovels 
into whicli you must creep upon all fours to elfect 
an entry, completes my vexation. The stalest 
sweetmeats on which the dust of at least half a 
week lay thick and nauscatingly was olfered to me. 
I turned away in disgust.' I could have lain quiet- 
ly down and died rather than swallow such an 
apology for food. Woe me 1 Why did I come to 
Eajmehal 1 A burning thirst possesses me. Away 
with caste, I must enter McCheyne’s liotel. What 
excesses I might have committed in this unortho- 
dox mood of mind I cannot say. But my thirty 
three millions of Gods and Goddesses had not yet 
given me up to the opposition shop. A Jew sup- 
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plied me with two glasses of lemonade for the very 
moderate sum of half a rupee. I felt revived and 
re-strengthened. McClieyne lost a customer and 
Young Bengal a convert. I lay that night in the 
hospitable bungalow of the Joint Magistrate’s She- 
ristadar. But I could not sleep,, I had sworn to 
bid good bye to Bajmehal at once and the least 
sound awoke me with the frightful apprehension 
that the train was returning. At last day dawned. 
I hurried away from my still sleeping host, had 
another long twelve hours* ride, another day of 
close, unmitigated fast, anofher crushing bout in 
the Railway steamer, and my journey and folly 
were over simultaneously. I need hardly mention 
hgw I astonished my friends with a gastronimic feat 
that night, beating completely hollow even the old 
Jew of whom honorable mention in that line has 
been made by me and how my snore drowned even 
the wild energy of the tom toms thundering away 
on this the last night of their glory. 

; ox a-rnffiflg ot 
eiifal. 


CHAPTEE I. 

Hurry Baboo — that is the infant Hurry who, 
progressing through the stages of H6ray &ca., cul- 




mi^ated eii<i to ^urry Baboo — ^was bprn ai 
a village about 10 miles i^iorth of Calcutta, about 
tb© year of grace 1802. 

“ Here I have caught Homer nodding V* exult*- 
ingly exclaims the reader who prides himself upon 
being a remarkably logical one, and feign would I 
leave him that consolation, reserving for myself the 
belief that he is none the less ignorant of the 
mighty revolution which has of late overtaken the 
Art of Composition. 

None of your bully ism, sir ! I studied the Sutras 
of Gautama twelve years at Nuddea. You ask our 
attention to a story of Gudadhur, not of Hurry. 
It is quite out pf place to sing a song of Shiva 
when one is required to kick the dhaykee,^ You 
break all rules of the syllogism,” warmly insists 
the logical Bengalee reader ; and his European bro- 
ther equally desirous of finding fault with myself 
and determined to assert his superiority as a me- 
taphysician over the dusky critic, exclaims “ think 
you I am a child to bo moved by bugbears of 
imaginary “revolutions?” In my tour through 
the Continent I took up my lodgings in the 
same inn in which Kant selpt one night” — giving 
particular stress upon the last sentence. 

My dear sirs ! I merely follow a noble precedent. 
There are many honest individuals in this city, as 
elsewhere, who would seem to have changed places 

* A simple instrument universally made use of by the natives 
for refining rice. A couple oi women keep continually kicking 
046 end pf it. 
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with their servants. Their servants command them, 
and as the rule of those who have raised themselves 
from very low depths to high places invariably as- 
sumes the worst form of despotism, the patience of 
Ram Baboo, Sham Baboo and Co., under the yoke 
of Rdmd, Shdma and Co., almost rivals that of 
Job. But under this strange system of inversion 
have grown up strange methods of consolation un- 
known to the rest of the world. When one of these 
honest individuals finds himself “ ousted” of his 
bed by his khamamah^ instead of instituting an 
ejectment-suit in the Court of Physical Force and 
getting himself into possession of his own, and the cri- 
minal punished, he revenges himself upon wife and 
sei;^^ant by keeping a mistress. In the emphatic 
language of the Bengalee proverb, such men seem 
thieves in their own house. Now, what these men 
are in their house, Raja Radhakant is in his recent- 
ly published ‘‘ Life” — so decidedly subordinate a 
figure does he cut in it. Of 33 pages of which the 
book consists he occupies only 16, and the re- 
maining ones are devoted to his ancestors up to the 
twenty fourth generation.'* Such an arrangement 
in the autobiography-in-thc-third-person of so great 
a personage as the Raja and by little less in- 
ferior personages than his kinsmen, the editors of 
the “ Subdakulpadruma” ought, in my humble 
judgement, to be accepted by vulgar penmen like 
myself as* introducing a new era in biographical 
composition ; and I, for my part, expect I shall be 
consider^ free from the obligation implied by the 



title hereof, if I so much as reserve Gudadhur for a 
few lines of the last chapter ! How much in- 
debted should we biographers feel towards the new 
biographers I Metcalfe freed the Indian Press. 
To these gentlemen belong the glory of reliev- 
ing Indian Biography of its fetters. How are our 
hearts lightened at the joyous consummation ! how 
much have our pens gained in facility ! I, for instance, 
may be permitted to write of the geology of the 
moon and ignore poor Gudadhur altogether without, 
under the New Act, diminishing the force or pro- 
priety of the title I have adopted. The new law 
is also my justification for these parenthetical 
paragraphs. 

Well then, Hurry Baboo was born — I have al- 
ready told the date when and the place where. 
His father was a representative of a type which in 
its highest form is fast becoming extinct. We meet 
less frequently now, than we did formerly, with in- 
stances of extreme wealth joined to a mode of life 
absolutely beggarly. Hurry Baboo’s father was 
however one instance. I have often thought the 
phrase “ worshipers of Mammon” as applied to the 
money-making, selfish, restless, ever-discontented 
Anglo-Saxon misapplied. What he acquires, he 
is not unwilling to spend he may have laid out 
his substance in one continent, yet will he often 
embark for another without a groan in search of his 
fortune. But the true Mammon- worshiper is he with 
whom, with whatsoever wealth, miserliness is the 
all-absorbing faith. Passion is not the right word, 
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nor sentiment. The Christianity of Sterling, Cole- 
ridge or Maurice is a sentiment, but Mammonism 
in its intensity approaches the faith of the early 
Christians. Christainity of course is as far removed 
above Mammonism as divine things are above hu- 
man, but Mammonism, because nobpure and ennob- 
ling like Christianity, is none the less a belief, a faith 
as real as any false religion which has ever exercised 
dominion over deluded mortals. Hurry Baboo’s father 
was one of the few sincere, earnest followers of Mam- 
mon. The creed of his religion is simple enough. Its 
whole theology is comprised in this, that money is 
the simmm bonum^ and that therefore it is to be ac- 
quired anyhow and on no account to be parted with. 
As every religion dooms all “ outsiders” to perdi- 
tion, in the eye of Mammonism all of us who spend 
their incomes as they ought to do, are so many poor 
deluded wretches, — hardly sinners, for Mammonism 
does not seem to acknowledge a future state of pu- 
nishments and rewards. The sincerity and strength 
of belief of Hurry Baboo’s father, however, may be 
imagined when I tell the reader that he would in 
the pursuit of his religion l)ravc imprisonment, ba- 
nishment, aye, death itself and all the horrors which 
a Dacoit’s ingenuity can invent, as calmly and re- 
signedly as the early Martyrs did. 

Hurry Baboo’s father was, as I have prepared 
the reader to find him, a man of considerable 
riches and lived in a style of swinish beggarliness 
commensurate with his wealth. His house con- 
sisted of only two wretched thatched rooms. A 
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platform of earth raised two feet above the level 
ground with earthen walls supporting a conical 
frame of bamboo covered with ulu straw, with 
doors constructed of bamboo sticks and durmd 
and with the usual verandah on one side gives some 
idea of the principal one of these — as indeed of most 
rooms or houses in the interior of Bengal. The 
floor was the cold earth and the bare walls discover- 
ed their parentage. This room served for bedroom, 
drawing-room, store-room and what not. The gene- 
ral sitting-room and ofllce was the verandah. The 
other room which served for kitchen, store-room and 
dining room stood on a lower platform, was walled 
with bamboo branches to whicli an earthen paste was 
applied, and thatched with the poorer stuff of paddy 
straw, and possessed no verandali. — Most thatched 
houses have a compound opposite the rooms around 
which an earthen wall, prevented from washing 
away by the rain by a thatch-top on both sides, is 
raised. Hurry Baboo’s father did not of course 
put himself to that unnecessary expense, so that the 
two rooms might be mistaken for those of two near 
neighbours. The first room was ill sheltered from 
the rain, the second from both rain and wind. The 
ulu of the first was changed every seventh year 
when the owner found leisure and inclination to do 
the same — for Hurry Baboo’s father entertained 
the supremest contempt for the Political Economists, 
could never hear with patience of the division of la- 
bor, and did all the work of the ghtrdmis. It should 
also be remembered to his eternal credit that he 



was eMellance the sole architect bf his houses 
If any work was the work of one man, unassisted, 
that work was Hurry Baboo’s father’s house. He 
himself, alone, dug the earth and raised the plat-^ 
forms and the walls, cut the bamboos, made the thatch 
frames, gave to one, the uhi and the^ other the pad* 
dy coat, and constructed the doors. But as no hu* 
man work ever can be perfect, it is no disgrace to 
Hurry Baboo’s father that liis was not. He was 
indebted to a neighbour blacksmith for a lock and 
key and hinges and nails and staple and chain for the 
door of his Boom No. 1. With this single exception, 
however, so entire is his credit of having raised the 
fabric single handed, that we hope no reader is 
squeamish enough to grudge him the glory in its 
entirety. The walls of No. 1 presented a contrast 
to its roof— they were very thick and besides that 
they had no windows (as no earth-bamboo-straw 
rooms then had and scarcely any now have) were 
impenetrable to wind or air, which is more than 
can be said of those of No. 2. The roof of the last 
was not in a better condition than its wall§. Hurry 
Baboo’s father owned someWgahs of lakhraj land 
which grew paddy, hence he got every year paddy- 
straw more than sufficient to change the straw-roof of 
No. 2 annually. But his religion, Mammonism, is a 
strictly conservative one and forbade the change. 
He could rather put up with an unsheltered kitchen 
than withstand the temptation of converting the 
paddy-straw into a rupee or two. So year after 
year he so succumbed to this temptation and hoped 
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some accident to give a new upper covering 'of 
straw to No. 2, till the seventh year when even 
his faith failed him and he gave it a thatch — 
for by that time it ceased to have any. This beg- 
garliness of his house, gave, Hurry Baboo’s father 
some advantages which he extremely valued. He 
was enabled to pass for a very poor man. None of 
those thirtieth cousins, fourtieth uncles, and hun- 
dredth brothers who, with lists of geneologies and 
tales of misery besiege not the great man’s gate 
only, but also the door of him who has some com- 
])ct(‘ucc, distmbed him. If he simply stared in the 
face of any one who has seen his dwelling, the man 
trembled in the suspicion that that was pre])aratory 
to ask something. To guard his imnumse hoard he 
kept no pniks, his best defence was the extremely 
inviting aspect of his home. Dacoits religiously 
abstained from coming within a mile of llie infec- 
tion of s\ich evident poverty. 

lie inherited from his father a large sum in cash, 
which, during the many years they were with him, 
seemed neither increased nor decnMised. Certain is it 
that the money was invested in no productive business 
— all that sum gave its possessor not a pice of in- 
come. Except what the rupees and gold mohurs lost 
by frequent counting, not one was spent ever since 
they came into his possession. There they were, 
the veritable ones, unchanging, unchanged. His 
father kept them imder the floor of No. 1, and so 
great was his respect for liis deceased sire, that no lo- 
comotion had taken place in his reign. A few rupees 
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bad indeed been added, but they were the struggliirg 
savings from bis own scanty income. He would of- 
ten starve himself to add a few pice to the old 
stock— be kept the ekddoshi, not from any pious, 
but a pecuniary, motive, lie would not willingly 
obey nature’s summons, lest that accellerated 
and sharpened hunger, and bo rigidly exacted the 
same disobedience to nature from Hurry Baboo. 
Except his love of money, which was truly Him- 
malayan, bis everything was on the most beggarly 
scale. Even his senses were poor and exiguous. Eor, 
if bis nose was sound, be would prefer to drive a 
scavenger’s cart than live as he did. If he had eyes 
to see filth and ears to hear the detestation of his 
neighbours, he would fly to the desert. 

'I'his devout worshipper of ilammon, so unsenti- 
mental, so brutal, joined to excessive avarice, 
strangely enough, a real taste for a handsome 
wile. 'I'liis taste was of course subordinate to tin; 
other, yet still it was evident that money was not 
the be all and end all of his existence— it was the. 
nKmniuM botinm, not the sole good, with him. Hence 
the .suffocating monotony df the calculating, sedate, 
unloeoniotive Bimgalec miser s life was relieved by 
the action of another strong, if not equally strong, 
principle. What a contrast did he, like so many in 
the East, present ! Ho shamed Young s celebrated se- 
ries of antitheses on man. He was a slave to 
the master passion of his mind, avarice ; yet little 
less slavishly did he bow to the desire for the en- 
joyment of female beauty in a wife. The co-cxist- 
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ftice of these two passions is generally considered 
incompatible ; he realized the “ eclecticism”, if I 
am allowed the word, and reconciled the one with 
tJie other. Verily it was the kissing of the two 
poles I 

In Hurry ^Bfeihoo’s* father’s philosophy of life, 
happiness, then, is synonymous with great wealth, 
successful miserliness and a pretty wife ; and H. 
B’s fatlicr had the good fortune to do what falls to 
the lot of few “ idealists” to do, he realized 
his ‘‘ idea.” What would not Plato have sacrificed 
for a moment in his Pejiuhlic and More in Upto- 
pia P It was reserved for Hurry Baboo’s fatlier to 
prove to the world that doctrinaires do not labor 
under the curse of impracticability. His wealth 
was great, his miserliness was as extreme as it 
was eminently successful, and his ndfe was no un- 
favorable specimen of Indian b(‘aniy. 

Witlmut en([uiring into the sources of liLs hap- 
piness, Hurry Baboo’s father must bo admitted to 
have been a considerably happy man. 0 ye philo- 
soj)hers who believe 

“ ^ irtue Jiloiu* Ls lKi]>|)iiu>ss ])e]ow,” 

how much vaster titan your estimate are the capabi- 
lity and tlio adaptability of the mind ! Hurry 
Baboo’s father was happy — as happy as most hap- 
py men— in spite of the limits of your theory. Be- 
pend upon a novelist’s word of honor, he was liap- 
py without virtue— happy tliough bestial— just as 
brutes are when their wants and wishes arc satisfied. 
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Had his thirst for gold been capable of satiety and his 
anxiety to gain the metal been not, he would have 
been completely happy. But as wo have once before 
had occasion to make the very sage and original re- 
mark that nothing Imman is perfect, it was per- 
haps necessary that his eup of happiness should not 
be too full, lest he altogether^want companions to 
keep him in countenance, — a circumstance whicli 
in itself is enough to equalize any one/s unusually 
great happiness with the average standard. As it 
was, however, he had a very solid foundation of 
hap})iness in the realization to himself of what, 
according to him Averc its][three essentials, viz, 
wealth, (he could nev(‘r persuade himself that his 
wealth was great, but the chuckle with wliich In) 
(‘ounted his rupees and gold mohurs denoted his 
satisfaction that he was not altogether poor), suc- 
c(‘sful mis(‘rliness and a pretty wife. 

Witli the didleult task of blending Mammonism 
witli the i)assion for a beautiful wife it would have 
1)0011 the death of Hurry Baboo’s father if his wife had 
turned out to lie of a liberal disposition. It was for- 
tunate, therefore, that slid was the reverse, and well 
worthy to be the wih? of her husband. Indeed, so 
stingy was she that 11, B’s father might be proud of 
being her husband rather than she of being his wile. 

I am inclined sometimes to tin’nk that human sav- 
ingness could scarcely go beyond her’s. There would 
he frequent quarrels of lovo between husband and 
wife, the former solicitious of giving sustenance to 
the latter’s frame — of whose graces so much of his 



felicity consisted— would present her with food which 
she would refuse, gently chiding his husband for 
running into so much profusion on her account and 
saying that she could yet fast some hours more. 
Such a master of economy was she that I dare say 
had she lived to this day and her virtues found 
a Homer like myself, the Indian Government 
would not have called to their assistance Mr. Wil- 
son but appointed her their Financial Member. 
Beginning with reducing her own salary, she would 
without additional taxation and by retrenchment 
alone have extinguished the deficit and left a surplus. 
Certain is it that she did what no Hindoo wile 
could on any consideration be induced to do — she 
used to fast on the elcventli day of tlie moon, 
from what principle the reader Avill not be long 
in guessing. 

I have said tliat II. B’s father inherited from his 
father an immense hoard deposited in the safe of 
a cavity in the earthen platform on which stands 
room No. 1. The mouth of the cell was of course 
carefully concealed from view, but lest tlie earthen 
veil gives way to rough pressure, it was with cha- 
racteristic wisdom dug in an unfrequented part of 
the room. Wlien his wife w'ent out nearly e\ ery 
other day to plague the neighbours with narra- 
tives of transcendental distress and bring home 
little presents extorted from them, he shut the door 
of No. 1. against every body, put a mat on any open- 
ing or aperture of the door or wall through which 
the light penetrated and, seperating the floor by 
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means of a spade, gazed on liis rupees and gold 
mohurs, to see if they had been diminished in bulk, 
or, if there were time for it before her return, 
counted them. He then drew the earth to their 
former place as a sort of pall over the dead treasure 
beneath, hastily opened the door -and, if any body 
approached, pretended some domestic employment. 

Although his wife soon after her marriage at nine 
years of age, gave earnest of an economical spirit 
which latterly developed itself so successfully and 
with such happy results, yet was he from the first 
disinclined, in spite of all his love for her, to en- 
trust her with the secret of the wcaltli concealed in 
the cavity of the floor. But after she had been on 
her trial for more than half* as many years as 
Horace advised authors to keep their works by' 
before pu])lication, and during that time given re- 
peated proofs that the secret might without injury 
be shared with her, the apprehension of the lickpen- 
ny gave way and she was admitted a partner in tho 
knowledge of the existence of tho hidden treasure. 
And in this he was wise, for his wife became a guard 
against the money being squandered away by a 
possible liberal reaction in him {she was above the 
reach of such weakness) and he was reli(wed from 
the anxiety of looking for an opportunity for min- 
ing operations in room No. 1, to inspect and count 
the rich inheritance in her absense. 

• As usual in this country, he was married very 
early, and tho couple shortly after b(,'gan to keep 
the Divine Command to ‘‘ increase and multiply.” 



But the prematurity of their powers soon manifested 
itself in the faet that though every twelvemonth a 
child was born of them, none of their issues surviv- 
ed a twelvemonth. To give all the beautiful cus- 
toms of my country their due, I must confess that to 
early marriage alpne does not belong the glory of 
killing the many children of Hurry Ba})oo’s father* 
Great credit is unquestionably due to superstiton ge- 
nerally. My friend tlie reviewer has, I sec, told the 
European reader and reminded the native that near- 
ly every Bengalee has his horoscope, ^ and it is mine 
to give the circumstantial details in my o^vn hum- 
ble way. On the birth of a son the astrologer being 
apprized of the exact moment of birtli frames, what 
I should call, a life-chai*t. This cliart is invariably 
drawn upon yellow paper. The principal figure is the 
representation of a parti-colored lily, hut dniwn after 
such a fashion that the uninitiat('d might mistake it 
for a design of one of the flowers of an Indian 
carpet. Within the precincts of this lily are care- 
fully docketed the planets and stars of destiny of the 
child. Almost the whole writing in those life-charts is 
unintclligihle except to the mystical fraternity who, 
if they do not ** find” in, certainly give “ tongues” 
to, stars. As Sir William Hamilton said that the 
ide^ of the Infinite requires infinite time for its rea- 
lization, so the length of a life-chart appears to me 
to be limited hy the limits of the purse that dictates 
it. A friend of mine, the only son of a millionaire fa- 
ther, has a life-chart capable of encircling his house. 
These life-charts arc one of the results of the doc- 



trine of predestination, which exercises so great 
an influence in the East and which is the principal 
cause of the stationary character of Asiatic civili* 
zation. The people have no faith in Free Will, 
they know that the drama they are to enact has 
been fixed upon by the stars before, they were born 
and they want to know all about it and, with sin- 
gular inconsistency, to try to elude some of tlie 
sentences of Fate by ordained rituals for propiti- 
ating the heavenly bodies. Hence the universal pre- 
velance of life-charts. In them the lives of the indi- 
viduals who arc the subjects, are traced out from 
beginning to end, with greater or less brevity, ac- 
cording to the length of the life-charts. That of 
my friend spoken of above notices the occurrences 
of every mont h, and I have heard of the life-charts 
of princes detailing those of every minute. Hurry 
Baboo’s father, it may well be supposed did not pay 
for princely life-charts his sons, but that ho paid 
for any at all is explained by the fact tliat in this 
as in one or two other instances he forgot his god 
under the influence of the petticoat, llis wife, as 
the reader will afterwards see, was perhaps of a 
more close-handed spirit than him and was not like- 
ly to be easily moved to bleed freely, but the 
stoutest mother is overcome by her maternal feel- 
ings. She remembered as accurately as she could 
the birth-time of her first-born and as soon as sho 
could, implored her husband to instruct an astro- 
loger to draw up a life-chart, but 11. B’s father’s 
mind was so constituted that he could challenge hoth 
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Cicero and Eamdhone Shiromoni to cheat him out of 
a pice, and he entertained no heed for what he deem- 
ed the sentimental twaddle of a female. Despairing 
of the success of small arms in the shape of a 
request accompanied by a supplicating eye ora 
hand around the^neck, upon a skin too dull to feel 
their force his wife bethought herself of her in- 
fallible hundred pounder. One day when the beast 
was uppemost in him and he had broken out into 
rude caresses, into, perhaps, some- what of feeling 
towards her, expressive of the state of his passion, 
she suddenly drew back and told him in all a woman’s 
irony, she knew how very disinterested these were 
when he had had the heart to refuse one of the few re- 
quests with which she had ever approached him, and, 
towards the conclusion of the logomachy, forth- 
with threatened to kill herself if he did not com- 
ply with that. He allowed the full force of this ap- 
peal, not from pity but calculation, seeing that as a 
Bmgsaja Brahmin his next marriage would cost 
him infinitely more than his son’s life-oliart and 
that if slie died ho would have small clianoe of 
getting a bride who joined to so much beauty a dis- 
position surpassing in tilthiness his. He therefore 
hastened to the astrologer’s. His son’s life-chart was 
drawn up in a style the very opposite of the prince- 
ly. Instead of noticing the events of the minutes 
or the hours or the days or the months or the 
years, it ^nthout ceremony leaped from the first to 
tlie last great incident of life, and the better to 
escape from even the necessary details, the astro- 



loger Aortened the distance between these two great 
incidents almost to touching each other . With 
Spartan sententiousness the life-chart proclaimed, 
“ Bom in — , to die within the year.*’ Had he 
paid for it, Hurry Baboo’s father could have bought 
any term of life for his child. • As it was, the 
prediction was fulfilled. Within a short time after 
its birth the child fell sick and died, simply because 
its father would not spend medicines, nor its mother 
proper care upon it, fated as it was to die within the 
year. Early marriage may have stampt on its fruit 
the stamp of premature death, yet if any influence 
is attributable to superstition, she is guilty of kill- 
ing this child. If the astrologer had not too summar- 
ily disposed of the business of drawing up its life- 
chart, — as the Judges of the Small Cause Court do 
of oases, and as certain great eaters at dinner do of 
stories, — or its father paid a better fee, it might 
have grown up to an old man. 

I must here guard against a misconception. Life- 
charts do not always, or even often, thus verify 
themselves. As a rule they can verify themselves 
only for evil, for men can*easier imagine themselves 
into misery than into happiness ; but one case of 
verification strengthens the hands of superstition 
more than a hundred cases of falsification weak- 
ens. The unorthodox, effect which is now produced 
in Hindus by the study of English was formerly 
produced by the study of Persian and Arabic, 
but such incidents as the verification of a life- 
chart or of a Brahmin’s curse served to confirm the 



faith of those who sometimes doubted. H. B’s 
father had a relative who had some reputation as a 
Persian scholar and who allowed himself freedom of 
thought enough to declare that the Nawab’s dishes 
might be delicious — a latitude of expression for 
which he woul^, have been outcasted but for his 
being the Zemindar of the village — but when Hur- 
ry Baboo’s father’s first child died within the 
year ” he returned to the ancient and universal 
belief of his village, mz^ that no mlech'a (barbarian) 
dish could be good and that, to sing its praises was, 
like smelling it, tantamount to half-eating it. 

Hurry Boboo’s father was destined unconsciously 
yet to further the cause of orthodoxy. He liad had 
other sons but they all repeated the simple history 
of his first -born. As in Poor llicliard’s Almanac, 
** for w'ant of a shoe the horse was lost and for want 
of a horse the kingdom was lost ” so a paltry fee 
received in return a brief life-chart and the brief 
life-chart soon put an end to the life itself. 

The fifth birth was a daughter. People of stingy 
habits do not get done the life-charts of their 
daughters — in their calculation the relative value of 
these falling short of the sons.’ The reader therefore 
may bo sure that Hurry Baboo’s father was not 
desirous to have a life-chart of his daughter and his 
wife not relishing a daughter after the loss of so 
many sons and believing that all the good things 
of this world were transitory and bad eternal, 
was not much anxious about its fate. The sons 
were neglected because their parents believed that 



all care would be lost upon them ; their sister was 
neglected became as a female child its life was not 
worth looking after. His daughter at a marriage- 
able age would indeed fetch more than the price of 
rearing her up but as nobody could guarantee its 
life till it matured to a ’^’saleable* commodity, he 
thought the investment of a cowrie in it full of risks 
by flood and field, and his wife exasperated against 
the poor thing in consequence of the death of the 
male infants and feeling quite certain that, on the 
principle that the bad predominates in the world 
and builds itself on the ruins of the good, it will 
grow up to live a Hindu widow, loft it to grow of 
itself. Fortunately for itself it falsified the prog- 
nostication of its mother by speedily following its 
predecessors of the other sex to the other world. 
Fht'se successive losses destroyed the mother’s 
health and broke her spirit. The father would no 
doubt have remained unaffected by them, but for 
tlioir etfects upon her. I shudder as T recall the dc- 
monaic glee with which, as one child died after ano- 
ther, he deemed these sad visitations a sort of Pro- 
^ ideneial deliverance from expense and some security 
against the spe^edy loss of the mother’s attractiveness 
by the loss opportunity it afforded of her being tho- 
roughly milked out. But when he saw liis wife pine 
under the blow and the decline of her beauty, already 
commenced ])y her bearing children, accellerated by 
the tyranny of her despondent thoughts he began to 
the alarmed and to feel that the freedom from the 
burden of children might not be an unmixed good. 



He had hailed with delight the loss of his children 
as relieving him of a great deal of expense and 
trouble that went for nothing and as a partial pre- 
servative of his wife’s charms, but as that loss seem- 
ed now to lose him altogether the receptacle of these 
charms, he sincerely wished that his children were 
living to that day and in his then frame of mind 
would have again proved false to his proper deity, 
Mammon, and willingly borne the necessary expen- 
ses of their maintenance. Gradually, however, in 
time and with the ministering care of her husband, 
his wife’s heart-wound healed up and she lived to 
introduce to the world her next and last issue, 
Hurry Baboo, who but for an accident would prob- 
ably have shared the fate of his sister and brothers 
who came and went before. Tlie old astrologer dying 
at that time was succeeded in his profession by his 
son, a young man then but imperfectly acquainted 
with the mysiic science, and being instructed to draw 
up a horoscope of Hurry Baboo, he draw up an ela- 
borate life-chart, (such as could scarcely be expected 
at ten times the price offered by Hurry Baboo’s fa- 
ther,) less in reference to the pecuniary inducement 
held out than as an exercise to bis powers. This 
young astrologer, while retaining the date of Hurry 
Baboo’s birth, seems to have set before him the task 
of mapping out a long and brilliant life — ^as if to sec 
how he would succeed at a flaming horoscope if 
charged with the “ making” of the future of a great 
man’s son. My belief is that my qtuxm hero should 
thank this accident for escaping the jaws of death 



withiu the birth-year which proved so fatal to his 
sister and brothers. 

His father would have been perfectly mdifferent 
to the changed tone of the present horoscope, but 
having by the last death experienced a foretaste of 
the possible consequences of another such event 
felt delighted at the effect it had upon his wife. 
She was literally transported with joy at the con- 
tents of the life-chart of Hurry Baboo, and from 
that circumstance seemed to return towards the 
bloom she had passed. Yet was she not without 
certain natural misgivings on the subject. Native 
instincts, in defiance of Will, sometimes break out 
in rebellion against superstition. After long and bit- 
ter experience she may be excused if even an astrolo- 
ger’s vaticination did not suffice to allay her anxiety 
to pilot her child safe over the dreaded year of birth 
which killed the others. Accordingly great care 
was taken of it — she strained all her energies and 
faculties to the last day of the first year, and when 
that day was passed, her happiness being com- 
plete, in its very overflow and unable to contain 
her emotions slie burst a blood-vessel and expired 
as the Queen of Roses in a flower-garden at Bus- 
sorah felled by no other enemy than a too strong 
gale of Zephyr. 


A common danger and misfortune are better 
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peace-makers than elaborate negociations and oflBl- 
cious friends. Whilst the passions are on stilts it is 
impossible to get them within parleying distance. 
They stalk away majestically like the Ghost of 
Hamlet at the touch of the halbert ! So soon how- 
ever as they descend upon terra firma they become 
accessible to sense and reason. They perceive the 
utter inutility of isolated glory, which however 
grand and aristocratic-like is nevertheless tiresome ! 
Exclusiveness is not the normak condition of our 
nature, and why should our passions affect it. We 
are glad that our European friends arc beginning to 
ask tlie (question, however late. They have perceived 
the hmgth and the breadth of the ]i])ertjes whicli 
they had, unwittingly it is to be hoped and under 
a mistaken view of the thing, allowed to those 
sneaking mercinaries of the fiend who are ever 
aiming at annexation at the ex[)ense of the king- 
dom of heaven. Wo do not write in the spirit of 
a sermon for we know we have no earthly title to 
the pulpit. But we feel convinced that “ race” and 
“ antagonism” and ‘‘ higher destiny” had no place in 
the garden of Eden whilst Satan was groping through 
“ u[>perand through nether darkness,” and that it was 
the fiend who first rang the discord bell in the de- 
lightful abode of our unfortunate progenitor. Alas 
how lustily that proud arm that would fain have, 
seized the thunder bolts, plied the sonorous metal 
whose faintest echo reverberates through the far- 
thest corners of two hemispheres to the present 
day ! It is needless for us to admit that there had 
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(‘xiiteJ caiisdi mUo.sj onlori^oiKn' allbrclt'd some [)al- 
liatioii for the d:ip;‘^*or3*(lrawii attitude with wliicdi 
our European fellow subjects had not two montlis 
ai'o rendered all communication ])e(weeii thetn- 
S(dvcs and the native community a matter of the 
Jih^diest constraint and unpleasantness. Every word 
tliat was littered trembled uj)on the lips in dubious 
uneertaintly — all was hollow and superfunal except 
where tln>‘ venom fell. Tliere the fatal dark spot 
was uiiniistakoable. An awful siuematy and n^ality 
prevail: •:!. AV\‘ could wish th(n*e was Icjsa truth and 
m()r(‘ liypoerisy in that contracted brow and firy 
f'y(‘. Tli(‘ blood feud bei^otten in tb(‘ Xorlb West 
was iiunK'auiii^dy (‘xteuded to Ihmi^al. Thi‘ Eaudy 
was eonrouri(l(‘(l with the ]\lookcrj(a\ ViMU^^eaiuu* 
was d(Miounc('d a^’ainst both. W(‘ s(;oiit<'d tb(‘ dis- 
boiiera])!;^ eoparceiierv: AV(‘ (daiimal to be t r(‘at«‘d 
otherwise. AVb‘ w^m‘(‘ loyal from tlui ti|)s of our 
toes to the utmost m diicnntiivil points of our liair. 
Ae'‘ordiii;_;']y w'e indii;‘nantly r<‘[)U(!iat(nl the brand 
of the traitor. In the li(‘at of innocent passion 
p(‘rhaps w(' ^V('re hat into an (‘xtravai^’ant ]atitud(‘or 
Eerha[)s \\(‘ sniil tbiiiii-s wbieb in a c()ol(‘r 
nloment we would bcio tlnOast to utter. Tin* voca- 
bulary of aliusi^ is a daiii^'orous book in tin' hands of 
the w(‘ak and th(‘ injun'd. rnfortmiatcl y the 
Kurojieon press was ])nb!isiiini;‘ edition aftia* (‘dition 
of (lie wiekt'd tome in all tin* \ari(‘(l forms ol {*di- 
torial para^’rapbs, sjK'cial correspondems', local 
punch, and even Ihiiijab I J (sports. Are we to l)lamc 
if We blindly took up th(‘s\llablcs and Imi'ledthem 
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at their uttcrers ? We will not howerer 
on a reply, We are indeed sorry for hannjg 
asked the question. We have buried our animosl^ 
ties in the tomb of the Capulets, The two natioua 
are friends again. It is no longer war, it is peace, 
The educated Englishman and the educated HSai* 
doo have a more glorious work before them than 
the interchange of “ niggers” and “parallelograms/* 
like Daniel 0* Connell and the costermongress ! The 
weal or woe of the finest empire under the sun de* 
pends upon their united energies. Singly they are 
but men who may be crushed like creeping worms. 
But united what power can break their strength ? 
They speak trumpet tongued and the firmest mi- 
nistry shall quail before the moral fire of their re- 
monstrances, Already a bolt has been hurled by 
their united ofi'orts which will rake up no small 
amount of dust in Cannon How. What must be 


the condition of the devoted building when the 
political battery earnestly opens under such glori- 
ous auspices with its full service ammunition of pe- 
titions and protests I 
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A Rapul Sketch of the I/fe of Raja Radhakanta 
Dec a Bahadur, with some Notices of kis Ances- 
tors, and Testimonials of his Character and Learn- 
ing, hj the Editors of the Raja's Sahdakalpa- 
drama, Calcutta : 1859. 

[Continued from the la.si nuni)>or 1 

Tt i.^ not unusual to hear grey-headed Ben- 
galees draw a contnisi of the euiohuncnts of offi- 
ces of the days when they entered ser\’ice to those 
of the present day. Youths fresh from the Col- 
lege and heavy with diplomas and medals, are 
twitted with their pecuniary impotence and re- 
minded of their fathers when the Company had 
not, or had only recently, become metamorphosed 

into princes. The change indicates a triimij)h of 
n 1 
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virtue and such a consummation ought to be dear- 
er to every patriot than the increase by unfair 
means, of wealth in the Bengalee community. 
Yet, for the few human remnants of antiquity who 
lag beliind their early contemporaries, and who are 
innocent In as much as they arc impendous to new 
ideas, we may remark, in a purely pecuniary 
point of \ie\v, well may they reproach the present 
generation, with salaries too contemptible to sup- 
port them and virtues too strong for temptation, 
earning a dubious subsistence in a proud and 
mysanlliropic misery —well jmay they waft a sigh 
for the times that were! The facilities of that 
age for juonoj -making, the helplessness of the 
Sh'ihik^ iii the liands of (lie ihahoos and the 
acuteness of the Xaiivcs iii their dealings with 
the Ihiropeans find their 1)est cxeinjdilicalion in 
the contra'll l)t‘l\ve(m tlie comparative poverty of 
tlic Mngli<!i eliiefs of the llevolution and tlie 
fortunes ae(|uircd without their kuoulcdge by 
their Bengalee servants, ilamcliand, the founder 
of the Amlool family, was one of the early writers 
under the IhigliAi at Calcutta. Kcraneedom 
ehoidd look u]) to liim as one of the patriarchs of 
their order, — one of the early fathci-s of their 
Church. In 1758 he copied at sixty liupees per 
mensem, lie afterwards became Dewan to Mr. 
Yansittart, the Governor of Calcutta. Vansittart 
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came into Bengal worth a lac of Rupees and after 
four years’ administration embarked ffir England 
with only nine. Vansittart though he shared with 
Hastings the defamation of having sold Bengal to 
Meer Cossim for twenty two lacs, carried home a 
sura little more than his salary and commission 
could have made him. All that his Dewan may 
be imagined to have made under him must there- 
fore fall below nine lacs. But Ramchand, a few 
years later, left at his deatli one crore and a quar- 
ter. 'Where could he have got all this immense 
money if not at the division of the inner treasury 
of Seraj-u-dowlah ? Xavakrishna’s pay as Moon- 
.shi, equally with Bamchand’s as wiiter, was Ru- 
pees sixty a month. Besides occasional presents, 
which were inconsiderable, ho had no emoluments 
belonging to his ollicc. IIow could he be enabled 
to spend nine lacs at his mother’s shradh, if he 
had not made his fortune out of his portion of 
Clive’s share of the spoils of the inner treasury? 

Meer JatTicr, dissatisfied with the semblance of 
power which was all the Revolution raised him to, 
the reality of it being encroached u])on by the 
English, wanted to rid himself of the slavery of 
the very strangers whom he had invoked to place 
him on the throne. He failed. The incompeteney 
of the incumbent, his utter dependence approaching 
to vassalage on the English for the first time render- 
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ed the throne of Bengal a market coramoditf in 
Bengal. We say in Bengal, for when the Great 
Mogul exercised soTereignty over his distant de- 
pendencies, it was an article <3$ sale and purchase at 
the Court of Delhi. This previlege passed into the 
bands of the English and might have been deemed 
an anticipation of the speedy future of the Mogul 
Empire. It became well-known in the country 
that the English were the fortunate merchants 
who had to dispose this article of. Many enter- 
prizing purchasers appeared in the market. Bro- 
kers crowded Calcutta. The khamamahi of the 
English authorities made fortunes on the strength 
of tlieir supposed influence with their masters.. 
At length Meer Cossim the fortunate purchaser, 
at a price of twenty two lacs, displaced his father- 
in-law on the throne. 

Meer Cossim, however, was too able a ruler not 
to desire sooner than Meer Jaflier had done, to 
kick the ladder by which the height was attained. 
The English conducted themselves in so disgrace- 
ful a manner that 8elf-resi)ect called upon him to 
declare war against them. He did declare and 
wage it, and it is our belief that, had it not been 
for a little prematurity in his plans, he would have 
turned the course of history which has since run. 
As it was, the sun of his fortune set before the 
superior destiny of his enemy. Navakrishna atr 
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tended Wyor Adam, the Engl^ eommandcTf 
tJte whole of his campaign against Meer Cossim.' 
That campaign is a brilliant chapter in the mUitaty 
hktory of British India. In less than five months 
Mtqor Adams recovered the country from a na- 
tive army whose discipline and efficiency were in- 
ferior to only the Khalsa’s, drove out Jleer Cossim 
from Behar, defeated his troops in two pitched bat- 
tles, and captured by seige or assault four strong- 
holds, more than 400 peices of ordnance and an im- 
mense quantity of stores. On the conclusion of 
the campaign, he felt that he could now consis* 
tently with his honor gratify a longing for home 
which had kindled his bosom for a long time past. 
The gratification of whftt was once a sentiment, 
became now, however, a necessity. His health, 
long shattered, demanded after the fatigue of the 
campaign, his speedy retirement. On the 9th of 
December, 1703, this distinguished soldier resign- 
ed the command of the army and returned to 
Calcutta.* Navakrishna, who for a Bengalee 
whom we do not allow the credit of having been 
begotten by the gallant but mythical Eamcharana, 
had imperilled his life considerably by his pres- 

• Capt. (now Lt. Col.) Arthur Broome’s History of the Bengal 
Army, Vol. I. chap. IV, For a minute, faithlbl and condenacd 
narrative of Major Adams’ campaign, as indeed of the aeri(58 of 
military operations by which Britain acquired her early influence 
in these provinces, we refer the reader to Lt. Col Broome’s admir« 
•Me wort. 
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ence in the campaign, must have fdt hiimsif 
only too glad to return with the Major, and return 
he did. Our biographers assert that he returned 
“entrusted with the charge of conducting the Ma- 
jor to Calcutta when he fell dangerously ill in the 
battle-field.” This is in keeping with the dutiful- 
ness with which they attributed Clive’s knowledge 
of Seraj-u-dowlah’s encampment before Calcutta 
when he penetrated into it unperceived in the 
morning fog, to the espionage of Navakrishna. 
There is the fact, however, that Major Adams did 
not exactly “ fall dangerously ill in the battle-field”, 
and the credit of conducting him to Calcutta, what 
ever it was, belonged we believe to men of humbler 
po.sition than Navakrishaha’s, who, unfortunately 
for them, have not left behind descendents to show 
their own gratitude for the M’calth they have in- 
herited by eternally advancing claims for great 
deeds for their ancestors. 

History is dumb as to the “ essential service” 
rendered, according to our biographers, by Nava- 
krishna to Major Adams in the campaign, and 
the particulars of that “ service” we fancy to be 
buried in the “ family records” from which they 
have compiled, as they state in the preface, the me- 
moir. Yet the human mind can not rest satisfied 
with the brevity of the book under notice. The 
questions naturally press themselves. — ^What did 
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Kavakrisbia do? Is it improbable that the mili> 
taiy genius of which the father exhibited some 
sparks in that last sad encounter in the bush, deve- 
loped itself to an enormous extent in the son and 
that he fought some of the battles and captured 
some of the guns ? Or did he pursue the character 
given him by those who ought to be most scrupul- 
ous in preserving his reputation and give Major 
Adams the assistance Havelock received from 
Unjore Tewary? 

Our autliors would not be themselves if they 
omitted to make use of the splendid opportunity of- 
fered by the war with Meer Cossim by creating a ca- 
pital of uncommon bravery and spirit for Navakrish- 
na. Accordingly we find him “ narrowly escap”ing 
“ from a body of the Nawab’s plundering party.” 
Wc must confess the silence of history was never 
used to more audacious advantage. The best plea 
for this little literary manufacture consists with 
our authors, we believe, in tlie absence of positive 
proof to the contrary, and after our many ex- 
posures, we gladly congratulate them on the cir- 
cumstance that we cannot disprove it by the 
counter-assertion of witers contemporary with 
Navakrishna. Their’s is a skilful supplementing 
of Verelst’s simple statement that he accom‘panied 
Major Adams in the war against Meer Cossim 
and we have not met with another writer who 
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b«9 mebtioned eveb that much. Perhaps "their 
appeadix to Terelst’a statement i§ one of the neces- 
sities of their plot. Eamcharana’s son must ex- 
hibit some of his fire; tiie great Deva family 
should throughout show uncommon characteristics 
and come triumphantly out of uncommon trials. 

Jesting apart, we must concede that for a Ben- 
galee Navakrishna risked not a little of personal 
danger. Our remark might excite a smile in the 
European reader, but the fact is even so. The 
motive of Navakrislina, therefore, in following 
Major Adams does not appear to have been of an 
elevated nature. His avarice must have been 
enormous. We use the word “ avarice” advisedly. 
What better motive can be attributed to him ? 
He was not a soldier tliat can be supposed to 
have been actuated by military ambition or the 
dictates of honor to attend the war. He was 
Hot poor that he sought his fortune, for at that 
time he must have been worth, as we have shown, 
above a crore. The sovereign of Great Britain had 
not yet become his sovereign that he was actuated 
by loyalty in braving the dangers. Major Adams 
was new to him, so that the Asiatic plea for many 
rascalities, attachment to an old master, did not 
owry Mm to the battle-field. A few years of ser- 
vice with, the Englbh do not lay an obligation on 
^eir Moonshi ta emdanger his life. Arid patriot' 
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isii^^hicb'encirclea.; eyeii ,qrinies with, a hdk) ol 
gloijr anS qffltaialy excuses ia^isorettoo, wte - en- 
tirely absent fi-oia the qu^ion. /Che fact is, that 
the man. who pnce gathereii ^ good harvest in 
times of troubles can hardly withstand the hope 
and belief that all times of troubles are a godsend 
to him. Those who are well read in the human 
heart believe that only absolute necessity could 
have kept at home Navakrishna, who rose by a 
war, while the war with Meer Cossim was going 
on. No higher motive could have actuated his 
attendance in the camp. 

One of the acute observations of Goldsmith's, 
Chinaman in London is that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to reduce an Euroj)ean prince to the last ex- 
tremity. So long as he has a piece of ribbon to 
spare he can command the lives and property of 
thousands who pant for ribbon from royal hands 
with a devotion equal only to the Crusaders’ 
lor the holy relics. The venerated folly is not 
confined to Europe alone. Lienchi Altangi might 
liave found it nearer home. A country like India 
where of all jvarts of the world shadows command 
Hie greatest influence, could not fail to accord to 
royalty something of the regard and veneration 
e.vacted by her gods. The hundred and ninety 
second one-fifth cousin of a legitimate monarch de- 
posed, finds here somelhing of the respect belong- 
c 2 
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ing elsewhere to a great banker ot a ^lojaistesr «f 
state. Boyalty., shorn of kingdoms, many cbase 
to be itself, yet if she is not fepresented by the 
most incapable of Ihcapables and the worst of ty- 
rants, she will never want respect and the people 
will not at least towards her act the ass to the dead 
lion. Indeed, royalty to the Hindu is divinity 
and loyalty a virtue. The Mahomedans in In- 
dia, probably from long residence and localiza- 
tion, show in practice not a little appreciation 
of these principles. Loyalty, because ennobled to 
the rank of a religious merit, is absolute, and the 
obligation due to royalty as such — not because of 
her concomitant power, — is little ^affected by the 
vicissitudes to which she, like lower humanity, is 
subject. An usurper, because a “fact” and “stub- 
born thing,” will not in the generality of cases be 
harassed, but to the deposed sovereign in his fall 
will cling the best wishes and a sort consideration 
of the people which is undefinable. European 
roytdty can support herself with a few yards of 
ribbon. Asiatic royalty can dispense with even that 
trifle. The price of devotion to those who play 
the game of thrones is cheaper this side the Ural 
mountains. A veritable shadow stands in Asia in 
place of the ribbon of Europe. An Oriental {wince 
may cease to be the fountain of tangible power 
or wealth but not so easily that of honor and dig- 
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iitiljl s^is is'ptfe-i^feien^ true of the re{«8- 
seutati'^ of the Houee of Timour. The titular 
ooeupaut of fte throne of Delhi was with perhaps 
his nominal subjects synonimous with the Alv 
mighty, and whatever consideration was due to 
the Emperor was independent of the degradation 
of the man. With the death of Aurungzebe dates 
the unmistakeable decline of the Mogul Empire. 
His successors on the throne were indeed Ma- 
homed Shah, Ahmed Sliah and Alumgeer II. but his 
successors in power were certainly their Premiers. 
The Court presented an eternal conflict between 
rival aud-arabitious nobles for the mastery. The 
Emperor was no party to the conflict. He was as 
it were a lump of inert matter, a veritable puppet . 
Tlie great object with every one was to secure this 
puppet for — show. The Emperor was literally a 
l)risoner in the hands of his Minister. Indeed, he 
thanked his star^ he escaped with that. Ahmed 
Sliah had had his eyes put out, and Alumgeer 
II. was enslaved by Gazeeiidecn, the Vffier. Yet 
did all Government emanate in the naq|e though 
not from the individual volition of the Emperor. 
The Emperor was a I'eality as far as his name. 
The last was a huge reality. The veiy solicitude 
for the possession of his person by the ambitious 
in the Court proved that. The contending noble- 
men were infinitely more powerful than their gold. 
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en apple. It would have been very easy for aoy^e 
of them to supercede the legitimate ownw Ofthe 
throne, but none of them4ared4o do so.fordibt so 
easy was to overcome the sujjerstilaotil r^iSt of 
India for the Great Mogul. The most aspirihg 
of his subjects could safely asjnie to ^vem only 
in the name of the Emperor.* 

Why? The Emi)eror of Delhi was become- an 
institution of India — one of her great pagodas or 
prophets or gods, and the immobility of these 
is proverbial. To pull down the Emperor was 
as impossible as to deprive the people of the 
shrine of Juggernaut. There have indeed from 


* “ Though the Emperor of Delhi possessed, personally, no au- 
thoiity ; though his mandates were evaded or disregarded through- 
out the greater part of his dominions, on the just ground of their 
being iasued by one notoriously not a free agent ; still there existed 
the greatest reverence for his name He was, as yet, deemed tho 
sole fountain of honour ; and every outward mark of resj)ect, every 
profession of allegiance, contanued to be paid to tho person who 
filled the throne of the house of Timoiir. Until his sunnud (or 
cornmiflsion) was received, no possession, wh^her obtained by in- 
heritance or usurpation, was deemed valid, and no title of nobility 
was recognM as legitimate unless conferred by him. In countries 
like India, ymere the community is almost in a primitive sti^ 
usage has a^wer, of which it ‘is difficult to convey an idea to 
those accustikned only to a more artificial and advanced state of 
society. At tho period here treated of, when the Emperor was 
known to be auite powerless, and to act under personal restraint, 
such was the impi^ion throughout India of the nominal allegi- 
ance to which he was entitled, that no usurper, however daring, 
could outrage the general fe^g so far as to treat his name with 
disrespect, or neglect forms to which consequence continued to be 
attached long after all the substance of authority was fled from 
that family for wbos^ s'^pport they were instituted. ’’—KalcoW# 
Chve, Vol. I. p. 403. See also hie PoliUcal History of India, Vol. 
i. p 5-tO. ^ ^ . 
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arisen men who believe in no.Jfls- 
possibilities and India stood aghast whiler l^a- 
swept aw^ ter Emperor, just as Som-* 
nau^'crumMed before the axe of Mahmood. But 
a Nadir Shah, a Timour, a Mahmood, a Genghis 
Khan, an Atilla <nr a Napoleon can nowhere be 
an institution or the permanent fate of any land. 
Like the comet in the heavens, famines, earth- 
quakes, deluges anddevastating conquerors — thanks 
to a gracious Providence — visit mankind at long 
intervals. Calcula^g, therefore, ordinary chances, 
tlie Emperor of Delhi would be eternal. Who 
could reduce the possessor of tliat title to extremity ? 
Deprived of all, if he had so much only as pen,' 
ink and paper to issue firmans, he need not dest 
pair. Tlie Imperial Seal, like the enchanter’s 
wand, raised armies out of nothing. Long after 
the family of Timour were poor pensioners on the 
bounty of the British Government, the talisman of 
the Imperial name manife.sted itself in the Rebel- 
lion of’57-’58. All the mutiniers and rebels look- 
ed up to the focus of Delhi. England has displaced 
the Great Mogul on the throne, not yet in the 
imagination, of India. She can hope to do the 
last only by the means so successfully used by her 
predecessor in the same field. Whether by ba- 
nishing the Great Mogul to the labels of playing 
cards and to Rangoon, she has been able to keep 
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him oat of her way, the next Bebbllm^may 
such an illustration never a^ain appeaT-‘^r‘‘0m Hone 
show.* if 

Such is the Emperor of Delhi and such. super- 
stition. Superstition no doubt is a c{damity^,'but 
it is impossible not to allow her great influence in 
this world. Theories ought not to prevail over 
facts — facts sliould govern theories. Respect a fact 
however mischevious it may be, as far as to be 
guided in your policy by a knowledge of its exist- 
ence. The founder of Englan<^ glories in Asia, 
with a thorough knowledge of mankind, adhered 
to this maxim and this circumstance is the secret 
*of a great deal of hb success. In deference to the 
superstitious veneration of the people for the Em- 
peror, Clive tried every means to establish English 
influence at the Court of Delhi. .The man who 
failed in nothing succeedednn this. In 1758 his 
influence procured him from the Emperor the rank 
of one of the nobles of the Empire and of a Com- 
mander of six thousand foot and five thousand horse. 
The “ Steady in war” who “ made” Nawabs and 
was more powerful than the Emperor and his Vizier 
]mt together took pride in becoming the servant of 
the former, ofin fact a spectre. The senseless brood 

♦ These cotwiderations forcihly point to the advisability of su- 
percedin^ the Mogul titles at prej<(*nt in vo^o by those of Eng* 
li^h origin. Unless that is done Queen Victona has not fully 
become the Empress of India. 
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who coi^^tulate themselves on their dctestotioa 
of aU tjhxne might take lesson from examples set 
them by Clive. Shams and humbugs have th^r 
uses as mach as realities. A radical to tlie back- 
bone, Eaja Brooke complained that he could ef- 
fect little in Borneo unless he was seated a 
Baronet. Feeling that higli-eoumling titles pos- 
sessed an influence to which naked strength could 
scarcely rise, Clive was naturally desirous of getting 
the meritorious natives in English employ these. 
Yet he knew that no honors conferred by his na- 
tion would be allowed by the people. When, 
therefore, he went to Allahabad in 1765 he pro- 
cured from Shah Allum the title of Raja Baha- 

(loor and the rank of Commander of three thou- 
% 

sand horse for his Persian Secretary Navakrishna. 
The last was a nominal rank. Shah Allum could 
then ill afford to sign away three thousand horse, and 
when he could he would not confer them on the 
servant of a knot of foreigners who whUe profes- 
sing fealty to him, rivalled him in arms. Something 
does often come out .of nothing, and empty titles • 
consummate realities, else why should they be so 
eagerly sought for? Miinsln Navakrishna, who if 
he wished to command anybody would perhaps be 
obeyed only in dreams, was by his title raised as it 
were to the Peerage, and <fte disgrace of the Eng- 
lish service, a shop-keeping body sensed by rK> 
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higher angels tlian Setts, MittreSj Mullicks and 
Dhurs, was softened. Along with the title JsWa- 
krishna was “allowed” a fringed palanquin, kettle- 
drum, &ca. One might think it singular that the 
words of a title wliose words signified nothing 
were not better chosen. The ear of the title- 
maker in a Mogul Court must be e}(tremel7 de- 
fective if^he found no more harmonious words for 
one than “ Commander of thi’ee [or more] thousand 
ftownrs and master of palhi-jhalardrir, toiig and 
nakkara'' They order this matter better in India 
beyond the Ganges and in China, neither of whicli 
produced a Tdnasena. “ Cousin of the Moon”, 
“ Owner of White Elephants”, &ca., are perhaps 
more eloquent specimens of this species of com- 
position. The fact is that our fndian titles are 
not quite so unmeaning. Navakrishna could, if 
he liked, retain three thousand liorse, and be 
carried about in a fringed palanquin while the 
music of the kettle-drum proceeded as a sort of 
advanced guard. Many -persons complain that 
• the Mogul titles are so empty, but they forget 
that no Government spends a farthing in the 
titles it confers. We have also heard it com- 
plained as one of the tyrannies of the Mogul 
rule that none who was not fortunate enough to 
have been raised to th^Peerage could use such a 
simple thing as a fringed palanquin. This has so 
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dften liwAd place in sdtool ^wtises and ift' 
esen more pfeteiisious compositions as ci^liitg 
the noblest gift of God to man, freedom of vdH, 
that {^’length a real opinion has been created pre* 
judieW totfie character of our past rulers who 
ceartainlf ediiHted a high order of statesmanship. 
But the Moguls were not singular in this limita- 
tion to human liberty. A fringed palanquin no 
doubt is simple enough, but a piece of ribbon is 
simpler still, and if #t is justifiable in Europe to 
regulate the use of the latter, we sec no reason why 
it sliould be otherwise in Asia to regulate that of 
the former. If the Mahoraedans are admitted 
to have been wrong in making fringed palanquins, 
kcttle-di'ums &ca, the standard and gauge of no- 
bility, our Government must be extremely absurd 
lo interfere with us for such a trifling matter as 
our w him to write certain letters of the Alphabet, 
of wbich we are unaccountably fond, after our 
iiarrie, A sentimental novelist might indeed 
draw tears of the unreasoning and clTeminatc by 
(he picture of a rheumatic octogenarian w)io once 
Imd occasion to go out hut carnages being un- 
known and himself not being of the second estate 
and consequently unentitled to a palanquin, was 
killed by a sun-stroke. But in extenuation of 
this horror is the fact that though a fringed palan- 
quin was forbidden fruit to the Commoner or the 

1) :j 
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plebian, an unfringed one was not, nor doolies. 
Again, ‘even a Mogul prince, with whatever cofors 
sentimental fancy may paint him, allows excep- 
tions to rules and no Mogul prince was exer insane 
enough not to make allowances for the peculiar ne- 
cessities of any of his subjects who properly repre- 
sented them. A proverb, says Voltaire, is no reason, 
nor is sentimental whining, and as horrors may 
be imagined residting from limitation of use of 
palanquins, so may farces from, that of the insignia 
of rank in Europe. Yet we must confess the 
Asatic limitation is not a little barbarous. The 
limitation of use of such imjwrtant luxuries as palan- 
quins and carriages stints the growth of arts and of 
commerce. The country wlicrc all besides Peers 
were naked would, by an infallildc law of political 
economy, be able to show very bad stuffs indeed. 
Honors arc not the more valuable from the in- 
tilnsic value of their marks, — the importance at- 
tached to those marks, however trifling in them- 
selves, arc the true measure. It foUo^vs therefore 
that to meet the end for which honors arc insti- 
tuted without perpetuating national rudeness by 
retarding improvement in arts and progress of 
commerce, trifles are especially suited to be the 
language of lionors. The enemy of the material 
half of civilization would be sure of success who 
proscribed some of the dcvelopcments in that line 
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and confined the use of the rest to the nobles. 

The year of Navakrishaa’s investiture with the 
title of Baja Bahadoor and commander of three 
thousand horse was an important year in British 
Indian History. It was the same on the 16th 
August of which the famous offensive and defen- 
sive alliance was entered into between the Nawab 
Vizier Suja-u-dowlah of Oude, Nawab Nudjuin- 
ul-dowlah of Bengal and the Company. It was 
the same in which three days later Shah Allum 
rented the Dewance of the Provinces of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa to the Company on their agree- 
ing to pay to his Majesty twenty six lacs an- 
nually.* Navakrishna accompanied Clive to Al- 
lahabad and the honors he received there is evid- 
ence that he discharged his duties to the satisfac- 
lion of his master. But when his dcscendents 
claim for him the glory of having been employed 
on the part of the English in concluding the treaties 
with Shah Allum aud with the Vizier, we are 
tempted to snub them with a parody of Jeffrey’s 
celebrated exordium and say, Uml will never ih / 
Navakrishna as Clive’s Persian Secretary no doubt 
managed his Corresj)ondencc with the Native 
Princes. But we arc morally certain tlmt, in the 


* The Firraauni of iSlia Allum is imlml tlatcd tlie I2th, but 
the agreement between the Powers whii-h oiP^ht to \k umlepstood 
Its a ratification ol‘ it, is datefi the Itltli. 
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presence of much profounder Persian scliolars in 
Shah Allum and Suja-u-dowlah’s camp, he did 
not draw up the treaties. Even supposing that 
he did draw them up, what is his credit ? We may 
picture to ourselves posterity, in future Middle 
Ages, degenerating into unmeaning severity and 
precision quote Mirabeau as Dumont — vre can 
imagine that to be possible — but surely mankind 
will never be insane enough to award to a mecha- 
nical drudge who wrote out a treaty the honor of 
the diplomatic result. If this standard of honor 
were once admitted the meanest clerk might dis- 
pute witli the Premier the credit of the highest 
statesmanship. Why, we may stretch the conse- 
quences of t!ie argument lower down than even 
the clerk, for tlie brains of the Viceroy is sup- 
ported by, for instance, tlic paltry^ services of the 
cook, therefore to the cook in the first place be- 
longs the credit of governing India ! For the 
same reason, wo place equal reliance upon the as- 
sertion of our authors that Navakrishna effected 
“tlic settlement of Benares with the Maharaja 
Bulwaut Singh and that of the Province of Bchar 
uilh Shitab Hoy.” 

“ Hushed be every ruder breath !” for we arc 
preparing to introduce a precious^ extract. In 
Hindoo weddings, widows (personifications of mis 
fortune I) are abused away and out. With a pro- 
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per idea of the solemuity of the present occasion, 
we exclaim honi soU qui tmlij petm ! Nay more. 
Critics and logicians, avaunt ! Impertinent read- 
ers who have the nasty habit of reading as if they 
studied geometry, pass over these two pages. Sim- 
ple reader, whom the stories of childhood still 
delight, the following is for you ! 

On a certain day when Lord Clive wa« sitting in Council, con- 
sulting on the subject of rewarding the services of Raja Navakrish- 
na, he received a Persian letter from the suhahdar of Arcot, in 
answer to one His Lordship’s former communications ; Lord 
Clive desired the Raja to read and explain it to him, but ho, find- 
ing the contents thereof adverse to his interest, remained silent 
for a few moments but soon after interjireted it freely. The letter 
ran to the following effect 

‘•It is my wish aho that, the war with tho English Company 
liaving come to an end, and a treaty being concluded with them, 
both powers should continue on good terms ; hut Raja Navakrish- 
na, who manages the Company’s affairs, being the son of the late 
Dewan Ramacharana, the ji-saociate of my enemy Maniraddiu 
Klian, will ubstruct the intended negotiation, wherefore it would 
bo useless to speak of peace so long as Navakrishna continued in 
hi.s office.” * 

Lord Clive, having learnt the purport of the letter, desinnl the 
Raja to retire for a few moments in an adjoining room, whCrc lie 
remained for some time in great anxiety, expecting his dismissal 
hut Hi.s Lordship, after a short consultation, again called him in 
and thus addi’ossed him. “ Why have you not informed me so 
long that you are descended from such a noble family ? Ihe 
Company have derived great benefit from your service and arduous 
undertakings ; not knowing the rank of your family, tliey could 
not shew you the respect due to it. From this day w’c ajipoint 
you Political Dewan to the Company, ami titles ami lohcs oi 
honor will shortly he bestowed upon you.” 

Biographers of great meu often write as if they 
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believed that a scrupulous regard tg trutli was a 
needless precision. “ All in high life” said Chris- 
topher North, “ is not low— all in low life is not 
high.” All in the great is not great. Fired 
with greatness in the lump, the Boswells must 
have the whole life and every part of it impregnated 
with greatness. Severe trials, daring enterprizes, 
hair-breadth escapes through the sheer force of 
genius, exhibitions of vast mental strengtli and 
moral and physical courage and tragic scenes 
should follow one after the other with the rapidity 
of Napoleon’s victories till the mind is ]>crfoctly 
bewildered by the dazzling panorama. The clown 
imagines the great man to own more hands tlian 
two or eat some other way tlian by the vulgar 
mouth. Biographers with a diseased craving for 
romance in real life have a clownish idea of great 
men. The writers of the biography under notice 
clearly belong to the fraternity we have described. 
Not ordinat}' pereonages themselves, their subject 
Navakrishna was unquestionably great and the 
lives of great men, according to their cannons, 
ought to possess the interest of the novel and the 
drama. But for the repulsive dryness of style and 
the total want of skill in marshalling facts which 
pervade it, that interest would have been tliis life’s, 
.‘Uexander Dumas does not often have such mate- 
riids to work with. What a stroke of policy it was 
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to kill Eamcliarana allowing Wm just opportuni- 
ty enougli to show the might which slumbered in 
him ! The reader cannot help feeling an interest 
in the orphan of the brave man thus cut oif. The 
early poverty of Navakrishna is also in keeping. 
Adversity tries friends and — genius. Success in 
great struggles proves greatness and “ Navakrishna 
sliowed marks of a great mind” (p. 7.) Precocious- 
ness is generally an accompaniment of genius, and 
amidst the slowness of comprehension all but uni- 
versal in men, anecdotes of precociousness arc 
very acceptable. Of course “Navakrishna had 
scarcely passed his state of adolescence, when he 
turned out a sound Persian scholar” (p. 7.) Then 
what a romantic entering into the world is his I 
The strange coincidence of the stars of his destiny 
leading him on towards Burrabazar the day Mr. 
Drake, on the advice of an impossible knot of 
Mahomedans and Hindoos brcatliing sus])icion to- 
wards the co-religionists of the former, dismissed 
Ills Mahoinedan Moonshi and sent for a Hindoo one 
and the English at Calcutta not fearing to entrust 
tlic secret of a conspiracy against the Government 
to a youth of sixteen whom they never knew, is 
eapital. Equally characteristic of our authors is Na- 
vakrislina’s well nigh falling a prisoner in the hands 
of the enemy in the war with Meer Cossim. But 
these contrivances, cx(|iiisite as they arc and sue- 
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ecssful as they ought to prove in establishing 
tlie claims to genius of any man, are nothmg to 
the profound devise we have reproduced above' 
The plot is a master-pieee and the admiration of 
the critic has triumphed over the reviewer’s temp- 
tation to abbridge. 

As we read the “elegant extract” we seem 
translated to a fairy region rather than still to 
live, move and have our being in this dim planet 
of our’s which we call earth, or if no such locomo- 
tion has taken place, at leasHirae has leaped back 
to its happy infancy when men were less than now 
the footballs of a million circumstances and more 
the wards of paternal seraphs. “On a certain 
day” — the very exordium is borrowed from juve- 
nile literature, the staple of which is the mar- 
vellous. * 

^ hen the English Chief and liis Council were de- 
liberating on the best mode of rewarding Navakrish- 
na’s services, service whose vastness has been spared 
from the vulgarity of mention in history, curiosity 
naturally inquisitive of the mode preferred, is sus- 
pended in the simple reader while it is heightened 
in the intelligent by the arrival of the Arcot letter. 
How the interest of the reader progresses as he 
meets the ally damaging Navakrishna ! How cun- 
ning the hesitatipn of Navakrislma ! Even he is 
not a god, but hesitates where self-interest and truth 
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comes into collision. Then he does not give 
a fiilse interpretation as any other person might 
be supposed to do, but boldly speaks the truth. 
He is ordered to retire for a few minutes. And 
here the anxiety of the reader culminates. The 
story-books teach that the brave are just and gen- 
erous, Would Clive falsify the impression which 
has continued since infancy ? Would he not 
forgive Navakrishna his father’s friendship to Mini- 
iruddeen Khan ? Or will the wishes of an ally 
prove superior to the claims of justice ? Navakrish- 
na’s own exi)erienoc of the wickedness of the 
world led him to entertain apprehensions of liis 
instant dismissal. The novelist planned it other- 
wise. Clive learnt from the Arcot letter, for the 
first time the reader must accept, the fact that Na- 
vakrishna was the son of great Kaincbarana and 
gently cliides his modesty for not having informed 
him of it before and saying that the ignorance 
of liis employers was hitlicrto tlie only bar to tlie 
reward of liis eminent services, appoints Iiim that 
moment Political Dewan to the Conijiany and 
tells him that lilies and robes will soon follow. 
What a happy conclusion ! How dramatic ! How 
beautifully good comes out of wbat was thought 
capable of producing only evil ! 

Om' authors owe the jiublic certain obligations 
before the latter can swallow the nmr\ellous 

K i 
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pill. They must establish that Ramacharana was 
a being of flesh and blood, not simply of the 
imagination,. They must be prepared to answer 
these simple questions. — ^What among the “ family 
records” has supplied the story ? Did Olive speak 
in English or in Hindoostanee ? "Who recorded the 
conversation ? Is it at aU likely that aU those yeare 
Navakrishna did not take advantage of his birth 
to inform Clive of it ? 

As it is, we think the Arcot letter &ca, the usual 
machinary pr’eceeding the appointment of Nava- 
krishna to any ])ost. The Moorshedabad lotler 
atulall its attendent circumstances made him Moon- 
shi and llic Arcot one and ditto Political Dc- 
wan. Both, in our estimation, are ctiually true. 


I'd a IJoiiiig piiiiti Mitoto. 


tlicsc verses once appeared in a ))Lrio(li(qil, iiiey will 
l)e feund new l»y the majority of our reiKlers, Ed M. M.] 

All, fair one ! lone as desert flower, 

Wliosc bloom and beauty are in vain ; 

How dark was that too fatal hour, 

Which brought thee lasting grief and pain I 

What is the world to thee forlorn ! — 

Thine every path is desolate, 
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From all enjoyments rudely torn, 

How drear and comfortless thy fate ! 

Wliat pity, friendless, helpless, poor ! 

That such should be thine early lot— 

Doomed to remain for ever more 
As if thou in this world wert not. 

And is there none — 0 ! can it be ?— 

None warm or friendly in tliy cause ? 

Has pitiless humanity 
Forgot its sacred ties and laws ? 

The rigours of a life austere, 

Followed by every fear and sliame, 

Awoit thee as thy portion lierc : 

What is thy being but a name ? 

Thou may’s! not, dar’st not, must not hojxi 
A joy upon the world bcneaih ; 

But thou must e’er with sorrows copi', 
Sorrows wliich only end in death. 

And thou art doomed to be at strife 
For ever with thyself, to ^piell 

The very elements of life, 

iVnd evcjy brighter thought repel. 

’ Is this the all, or should it be 
The all that here to tlicc is left ? 

And must the world remain to tliee 
A scene of every charm bereft ? 

Kasuipkasavd Ohosu. 
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€ttticenc^. 


One of tlic most striking advantages that have 
resulted from tlie transfer of the Indian empire 
from tlie hands of a corporation to those of a res- 
ponsible ministry, is the reality and earnestness 
witli which Indian anomalies arc being wheeled 
out under the sun, turned and sifted, examined 
and entered into, so that not a single flaw may 
escape obseiwation to throw back tbc reformer up- 
on his original position of doubt and perplexity. 
The corporation that liitherto mismanaged tlie em- 
])ire stood committed to all the eiTors and absurdi- 
ties of the century iu nhieh they nx*eived their 
patent. Their policy may be rcdiicMnl to a collec- 
tion of precedents, their statesmanship to an aggre- 
gation of luck I They worked without an object 
and succeeded by sheer good fortune. They cross- 
ed the Indian ocean in search of dividends and 
picked up a sceptre. Yet they never thoroughly 
lost sight of the dividends though handling a re- 
venue. They stood out lustily against an extension 
of territory. Yet they were ridden do^vn by their 
very servants to the farthest limits of the Himalay- 
as without being able to put in so much as a gentle 
nay. Tlioy consumed foolscap whilst their dele- 
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gates consumed the exchequer. A fair statement 
of income and^ expenditure was simply impractica- 
ble. The accounts were kept more for show than 
for use. Loans were raised on every emergency 
and on the slightest pretexts. Extravagance never 
wanted feeders. If the revenues of the state could 
not meet its liabilities there was nothing to prevent 
it from borrowing. Not a thought was spent upon 
the future. The present monopolised every care. 
As long as 1850 was provided for, 1851 may go suck 
its fingers until its turn came. A# ruinous system 
])i’evailed — if system it may be called whicli lirokc 
abruptly from the orbits of calculation and nestled 
under a temporary expediency. One fine evening 
the Treasury had found the philosopher’s stone and 
it proclaimed to affrighted stock-holders the doom 
of their interest drafts. The Government will pay 
off its debts like an heir just come into the posses- 
sion of liis estate. The stock-holders stood agliast. 
What will they do witli so much cash ! “ Ladies and 
gentlemen” says the Financial Secretary, pulling up 
his collar and adjusting his shirt frill, “ you are in 
a dilemma. But the Governor General will not 
annihilate you. Do you mind putting up with the 
loss of only one paltry per cent of interest in or- 
der to secure the remaining four ? T am ^sure you 
have too much good sense to forego such an excel- 
lent accommodation. Do please make up your 
minds at once, for the Sub-Treasurer is regularly 
suffering from a night mare, theeff(‘ct of extraordi- 
nary repletion.” We could wish some mischievous 
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Asniodeus had laid open the vaults of the Treasury 
just at that moment to confound the dwindle. But 
the devil had a special retainer from the Government 
and lay snug and happy inside his bottle. The 
swindle was perpetrated. A few months after, the 
public was astounded by a Gazette extraordinary 
declaring a fresh five per cent, loan ! It was cun- 
ningly styled the Public works Loan.” But the 
trick was clearly seen through. The stock-holders 
liad lieen sold ! The credit of Government fell to 
zero. Every body cried fie 1 and kept back from 
the open loan. Suspicion tainted every act of the 
state. The greased cartridges were readily believed 
in. The Sepoy army revolted, and llie Empire 
tottered and trembled to its very foundations. I’lu' 
mutiny was quelled, but at the ex])ense of the Ei- 
niin(!es. Tlie latter are in ojien rebellion d(dyiiig 
England’s greatest economists. One of them has 
lieeu already laid in his grav(\ lie pei'islied in the 
unnatural struggle. The deilcit is truly alarming. 
But earnest and determined men are closely at 
W’ork to chok(? up the liiatus. If is consolatory to 
rctlect that we have finally done with shams. 
With make-shift expedients truly symptomatic of 
the hopeless spendthrift. With borrowing from 
Peter to yay Paul and again borrowing fiom Paul 
to pay Peter. Tlie East India Company’s system, or 
rather no system, is ultimately at an end. We have 
hope for th(i future, if not relief for the present. That 
is a great gain. A much greater gain than may at 
first sight be imagined. AVc were hitherto accustomed 
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to clap trap— juggler’s tricks with immediate results 
astonishing the mob, filling empty treasuries with 
no end of balances and converting dc'ficits into 
surfeits. Perhaps there will be some dilRciilty in 
our getting rid of the former glare. Already a 
cry prevail-s that the Pinancial Councillor is a 
poltroon ! We expected it. The ])ubliG IooIccmI sail- 
guinely for some grand stroke, some stunning 
scheme embracing heaven and earth, that would have 
Aviped olf all debts and deficit s and left an enormous 
surplus into the bargain. Mr. Wilson contcmplat- 
(hI such a stroke and he Avas regarded as a demi-god I 
[Lis Avorsliipiu's Avero fully prepared for any amount 
of extravagance; and lie gave them a doze against 
which even the South S('a speculators would have 
shut up their eyes and tlieir mouths. lie was \i 
dcsjiot In a country Avhere mind and body enjoy 
a perpetual siesta, the slightest demonstration of a 
Avill confers oracular ism. Mr. Wilson did possc^ss a 
A\ ill, and he exau’cised it in a manner that left liUlo 
room for contradiction. 1[(‘ instiluled anlncomcTax 
at the point of tlie (piill and regardless of every difii- 
culty. lIoAv he Avaived his pen and all o])Jections 
vanished before his mandate ! He ha<l set his en- 
tire energies to the Avoi-k and he succeeded in 
launching an Act Avhich liad to be anumded in 
twenty six days. Its constructions noAv occupy half 
the oflicial Gazette. He contemplated a scheme 
of currency Avhicli fortunately he did not Ha^c to 
mature. We say fortunatidy, because aa^c fully be- 
lieve its elfcct would luuc been miaous to tlie 
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rountry and disastrous to Government. A more mad 
,i,ul presumptuous measure never suggested itself to 
an EiigUsh Financier. In England the scheme 
would have excited ridicule. In India it was re. 
ceived as a manifestation of transcendental states- 
manship. It was proposed to establish a paper 
currency based upon a mixed reserve of cash and 
of Government secuiities. The former was limited 
to one third of the whole amount of issue, the latter 
to the remaining two thirds. That is to say, the form- 
er proportion was never to be transgressed, though 
tlie latter iniglit fluctuate during an abundance of 
silver. Jlut tlic reserve in scuritics was not formally 
restricted to any known amount, leaving the finan- 
cial juggler to issue notes ad libitum on a ba.sis 
tlio most objectionable in principle and ruinous in 
result. The Government undertook to ])lay the 
same game wliieli smaslied tlie Gnion Bank — pitting 
n fixed liablity against uncertain assets. We know 
from Qinu'l expisrieiicc how Government securities 
are raised or d('preciatcd by the most trivial causes. 
*A single paragraj)h in the newspa])ers sulfices 
to put th(! stock market info unusual heavings 
and throhhings— making the fortunes of fund-hold- 
ers or reducing them to beggary ! The gambling in 
opium is uot more slipjmry and exfremc in its cousc- 
queiices than the dabbling in securities. Mr. Brown, 
so well known in the mcreautile world for his 
sagacity and foresight, and who dines with the Fi- 
nancial Secretary throe times a mouth, descends in- 
to the stock market and makes large transactions. 
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The nows flies from mouth to mouth. Bnrrabazar 
.swarms with brokers. The fund-holders are up 
and stock ascends in value by many per cent with- 
out any good assignable cause. The masses are 
steeped in ignorance. They do not and they can- 
not look closely into cause and effect. They mere- 
ly follow their guide like a flock of sheep. If the 
day after, Mr. Brown sell his papers, the funds are 
amazingly depreciated and ruin overtakes many 
n blind speculator. Now, if the dining companion 
r)f the Financial Secretary, the Mr. Brown of mer- 
cantile repute, exercises such a marvellous influence 
over the market, what must be its condition when the 
f lovcrnment descend^o it in proper per.son ? All the 
existing evils will not only beincrea.sed and intensi- 
fied as regards the private speculator, but the state 
will always be at a disadvantage. Whenever it buys, 
Funds will rise. Whenever it sells, funds will fall. 
The stale will have to buy at the highest market 
anff sell at the lowest. During a period of panic 
Mr. Wilson’s paper reserves would have shared the^ 
same fate with his notes, and insolvency would 
have followed. The tendency to expend already 
so characteristic of the Indian Government would 
have been augmented by the facilities offered by 
an unlimited power to issue paper money on 
a paper basis. We would have been deluged 
with grand schemes of canals and roads, barracks 
and civil buildings. Large sums would have 
been sanctioned on account of establishments. 
The Currency circles alone would have consumed 
r o 
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h;ilf tlio capital of the country. And to what would 
the note-holders have been reduced ? Why to this, 
that if. on a sudden emergency they demanded 
cash an Act extraordinary prohibiting cash pay- 
ments beyond a certain limit and funding the re- 
mainder of the Government notes would have been 
hurried through the Legislative Council and sent 
forth as a shield against the onslaught of importu- 
nate creditors. A sinking credit would have been 
bolstered up by an act of despotism. We know 
how orders from the King’s Privy Council some 
times suspended cash payments in even the Bank 
of England where public opinion and tlic exigeneies 
of trade might be supposed t<f exei’cise a sti*onger 
influence on the acts of Government tlian they 
ever will in this country. The Court of Directors 
of the Bank of England had made large advances 
to jVJr. Pitt’s Government. Tiny had even violated 
the clause of their chartin’ vvhieh restrained them 
from leiidiiig money to the King without the (^n- 
smit of Parliament, — anotlTcr proof that even tlie 
most stringent h'gislation gives way before the ne- 
cessities of the state. A commercial crisis was 
impending. The directors appealed to the minister 
for assistance. A nin had already been made up- 
on the country hanks. The Privy Council was 
hastily assembled. Tho Bank was ordered to sus- 
pend cash payments. Portunately the Directors 
were linn. In announcing tlie orders of the PriA y 
Council they proclaimed that “ the general concerns 
of the Bank were iu the most affluent and flourish- 
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ing situation and such as to preclude every doubt 
as to the security of its notes. The Directors mean 
to continue their usual discounts for the accommo- 
dation of the commercial interests, paying the 
amount in Bank notes ; and dividend warrants will 
be paid in the same manner.” Had such an an- 
nouncement been made in India, the most disas- 
trous consequences would undoubtedly have follow- 
ed. But the credit of the first merchants and 
Bankers in London was staked in the credit of the 
Bank. They unanimously resolved to stand by 
the Bank notes through every emergency and pub- 
lic confidence was at once re-established. Suppose 
such a misfortune to have overtaken the British 
(lovcrnineni in India, would the bankers and the 
merchants of the country have upheld the Govern- 
ment notes with a similar spirit. The conditions 
of the Home and Indian Goverments arc so tho- 
roughly alien to each other, that a conjecture in 
tli« positive would scarcely bo true. In England 
the subject Is directly bound up with the acts of the 
ministry. 'Wielding omnipotent power, it can make 
an arbitrary use of the supplies as well as of the pre- 
rogatives of the King. The nation at large might 
create a credit for itself irrespective of canons of poli- 
tical economy. It can subsist upon paper money' 
without an immediate cash reserve. It can dictate 
terms to the money market, far different is the 
case in India. It is needless to publish a cata- 
louge of our wants and our disabilities. We are 
not re})rescnte(l in the Government, The greatest 
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distrust prevails between the governors and the 
governed. An extended scheme of paper money 
is therefore utterly impracticable. 

It is on these grounds that we hail with joy and 
confidence the plan of currency set forth in Mr 
Laing’s lucid speech before the Legislative Council. 
It has not the Indian merit of a great flourish of 
trumpets and extravagant promises. But it is 
based on a sound and unassailable basis. It is not 
the dream of a poetical Financier. But it embodies 
the honest straight-forward views of a real practi- 
cal man of business. Mr. Laing proposed to issue 
only such an amount of Government notes as will 
be protected by a main reserve of cash or bullion 
aided also by a partial reserve of Government 
securities. The latter will not exceed four erores 
of Hupccs for the present. The limit has been 
ascertained from data furnished by tlie charters of 
the Banks of Bengal, Madras and Bombay whicli 
are authorised to issue paper money to the extentof 
five erores on a reserve of only one crore of specie* 
It u ill be perceived that the Financial councillor 
has proceeded firmly and cautiously to his work. 
He risks nothing yet he gains much. True he can- 
not repay the debt, (it will be long before such 
a consummation is attained) yet he will li^ve esta- 
blished a great result — one, the constant action 
whereof will in the wid save the state from bank- 
ruptcy. He will have introduced an organic change 
into the monetary constitution of the country .with- 
out incurring those hazards which attend vital 
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c hanges. If lie is moderate— he is sure. But the 
chief and in our opinion the most valuable merit 
of his currency scheme lies in that absence of vast 
machinery without which shallow minds cannot 
advance a step in their calculations, and which in 
the end swallow up all the gains of a financial 
measure. Look at that ponderous and inexplicable 
turnings of wheels within wheels by which the 
Income Tax Act is being worked out, A large 
share of the proceeds of that Tax will go into the 
pockets of placemen. The printer of the returns 
lias alone appropriated it is said 25 lacs of Rupees. 
The’statf of assessors and sircars will dive their 
fingers still deeper into the collections and what 
little remains will scarcely be a fair set off against 
the annoyance and heart-burnings, which the tax 
must inevitably entail upon the people at large and 
the blow to industry which its inquisitorial charac- 
ter will undoubtedly have struck. Mr. Laing’s 
Currency Bill is unattended with all that bombast 
of circles and semi-circle% which formed the most 
gorgeous feature of the scheme of his prcdecessoi'. 
AVe shall have no fabulously paid ollicials to re- 
gulate the distribution and consumption of Govern- 
ment notes, no Commissioners, nor Deputy Com- 
missioners nor Sub- Deputy Asst. Commissioners to 
clog and obstruct and bewilder and bamboozle 
honest men whilst eating up the cream and the 
marrow of the profits of Government. Instead of 
placeipen the already existing Banks of the country 
will work and administer the CiuTcncy. The Mint 
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^rasters of the three Presidencies will ex officio 
be Commissioners of Issue impressing the notes as 
they impress coins. A simpler and more efficient 
machinery could not be deAuscd. But its chief 
merit does not lie in mere simplicity and efficiency. 
A higher and more important purpose underlies 
the scheme. As we have already said, a radical 
change will have been effected in the monetary con- 
dition and prospects of the country. A more tho- 
rough change than is anticipated by superficial ob- 
servers who look only to the immediate gains of 
the measure. At present banking as an instru- 
ment of production is almost unknown in this 
country except in a form which is an eye-sore to 
every generous and kind hearted man. For it is 
usury out and out doing more harm than good, 
plunging the needy man loner and still lower in, 
misery instead of helping him to rise. Ringing the 
last cowrie from the hard hand of afilicted industry 
and then leaving him to rot in starvation and want. 
Such is the true picture of system of the mahajuns. 
But wc may now fairly celint upon its doom. The 
Currency will bo the means of establishing country- 
banks which will displace the money-lender even- 
tually. The Government will warmly support every 
such scheme whicli will facilitate the Currency and 
take the place of the ponderous establishments by 
which its mofussil payments are now made. It 
will lend all the weight of its influence to the 
establisliment of district and even of village banks 
based on sound scientific principles. The aclvan- 
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tagcs of credit will be diffused throughout the land 
and trade and agriculture will receive a double im- 
petus. We give only a faint sketch of tlie future 
which will open upon us in gorgeous prosperity so 
soon as a healthy and rational system of Currency 
is established. The speculative reader may fill in 
the colors. But the gaudiest coloring will fall far 
short of the reality. Tin*, hisfory of English bank- 
ing bears us out in tliis ])redicti()n. 

Mr. Laing’s scheme is objected to in certain 
quarters on account of its rejecting a small note 
circulation. There is certainly nothing in it that 
al)soliitely and at once places an cml)argo upon 
small notes. If the requirements of trade demand 
them, the Government have certainly no interest 
in withholding the aceommodation. But the risks 
of a small tiote circulation are so groat that even 
in commercial and enlightened England it had to 
be checked by Act of Parliament. An Indian Fi- 
nancier may therefore be excused for feeliTig liis 
gi'ound well before deluging the eountry with notes 
tlie value whereof may not be readily a])i)re(a'atcd. 
The easy and immediate coiiverfibility of the Go- 
vernment notes will alone render the Currency a 
success. Suspicion and doubt have already bcdi 
east upon the credit cf the state by the foolisli, AV(i 
might also say, wicked financiering of Lord J)al- 
bousie. The Government must retrieve its charac- 
ter thoroughly before its subjc(ds can trust in very 
small notes. Analogy between English and Indian 
circulation at this early date is premature and ridi- 
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niilous. We inmt not leap. Bat trust to time 
and system, 

fatrali^ntian as it |as steM 
Pwkeri^t’s Plap^m. 


Where was the principle of division of la- 
bor disco.vorecl ? By whom ? and how ? I unhes- 
itatingly answer to the first and second queries, 
in India and hy a Brahmin. Could it he discover- 
ed elsewhere, or hy a less holy personage than he 
who sprang from great Brahma’s mouth ? The 
principle of division of* labor points to the classifi- 
cation of society according to tb(‘ professions. India 
has followc'd to the letter the dictates of this ])rinci- 
ple and attained its utmost developement, as her 
castes isolated from one another by sens ofada. 
mant yet exchanging each other’s productions 
over the Avater (!) abundantly testify; and he who 
aspires to legislate for her people, if he is not 
some relative of the Celestials, must at least be a 
Brahmin. Besides does not all good things trace 
their birth to India ? has not somesapan/ announced 
his intention to prove that the game of chess was 
invented in India ? Ergo it was in India and by a 
llrahmin that tlie principle of division of labor 
was discovered. Xoav hoAV to dispose of the re- 
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m^iniag question becomes iiself /is question. And 
hotr was it discovered ? Was it as Sir Isaac Now- 
ton discorered tho law of gravity under an apple 
tree or was it in. tho oool shade of the })atriarchal 
Indian fig ? I confess my inability to answer it 
and leave it to puzzle worthier heads. It must 
be admitled, however, to my credit, that having 
answered two out of three (piestions 1 am entitled to 
the requisite number of marks and of ('ourso to 
the degree of L. P. — Lieenciate of Puzzles. 

AVhy do I speak of division of labor ? It is to 
deliver myself of a panegyric on it. Well it would 
be panegyric enough to declare my intention to 
panegyrize, even if I left my intention nnfuUill(‘(l. 
Insincere wretch that I am, oven to think oj‘ leav- 
ing it thus, after sighing for the l)enifi1s and con- 
venience of division of labor ! No. 

My qualitications for the panegyrist of the princi- 
ple of division of labor are very liigh. It is said 
that no man thoroughly a])preoiates a thing until 
he wants it. In this country, wlicre parents are 
jealous of the growing influence of their now 
daiighter-iii-law’ over their Gopjil, Cdphl naturally 
considers them a bore and wishes them safely land- 
ed on the shore of a better world, but when he feels 
their absence for a while he feels to boot that pa- 
rents are good things in spite of the frailties of 
human nature. Old ^Esop relates tho story of a 
man who rebelling against the severity of the pri- 
meval curse upon his race, to earn subsistence by 
the sweat of the brow, invoked Pluto to relieve him 
G 6 
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of bis miseries, but the grim guest that moment ap- 
pearing, the man terrified at the ‘‘ shadows’* which 
the great “ coming event cast before”, with re- 
markable presence of mind excused himself by 
some other plea. Thus both in jest and in mo- 
ments of ill humor all persons consign their dearest, 
aye, even mothers their children, to the unnameabh 
Kingdom and to its King, but if the reality once 
overtook them they would feel that in jesting with 
or losing temper towards the departed they assesed 
their value, not as assessors do of incomes, but at a 
lower than the real figure. It is not the rich that 
know the utmost value of conveyances. No. It is 
they who have to swim over the greater part of 
Chitpore Road during the rains that can fully ap- 
preciate them. Yes, Want is the great touchstone 
and apprcciater. I suggest that somebody write 
an apostrophe to Want, after the manner of Byron's 
to Time — 

0 Time ! the beautifier of the dead, 

Adorner^of the ruin, comforter, 

And only healer when the heart hath bled, Aca, Aca. 

With our usual liberalty we will insert the lines in 
our what-d-y-call-it “widely circulated journal,” 
free of charge, and that is a prize we consider so 
valuble as to call forth all the poetical faculty of 
the world. Now on the principle that the want 
of a thing is the true measure of the value of 
it, I am emiuently qualified for singing the glories 
of division of labor. Am I not doomed to wade 
tlirough existence uncheered by the advantages of- 
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fated by principle. Not to oircamttavijpllA 
all tby affairs, is not the present nadertaMkg 
evidence enough of that ? Else why should I be 
so enamoured of it ? Does not the blind pant for 
sight while their more fortunate brethem seem in- 
different to it P Have not some of our readers found 
fault with our periodical saying it ought to be more 
sprightly even than it is ? And. what more is the 
reason but that I am a maid of all work ? Dascen<- 
ded from ancestors who strictly kept the Ten Com- 
mandments, I am not exempt, as I should other- 
wise have been, from the great decision,** from the 
sweat of thy” &oa, &ca. I must work, but as sure 
it is that I must work so sure is it that that work 
must be something different from that imposed by 
the halWove-half-reason speculation of the Magaf 
zine ; for I defy the greatest economico-financial 
genius to prove that this journal after paying for 
its getting up, &ca., can support any decent man. 
Well, besides that other necessary labor, I edit, 
contribute to, propriet, always act the reader and 
the printer and sometimes the compositor to, the 
Magazine and after I have confessed so fhr, the 
reader will not be slow to imagine the rest — ^he 
will take for granted that vanity prevented my 
adding that I sweep the Magazine Castle floor, 
act the press-man and that sort of thing. Certain 
is it that I am the critic, the politician, the story 
teller, the “ padding”-maker and the corrector of the 
press. The result is that neither critique nor politi- 
cal paper, nor story, nor padding not correction of 
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the press, is as good as, let the reader think, it would 
otherwise have been. One science will only one 
genius fit.** So one work best one man. Of course 
the liard lot and over-work to which I pretend offers 
a convenient retreat to my barrenness, and why 
shall I forego the advantage ? If the public would 
drive me from this retreat and see my powers to the 
utmost extent, there is a simple way of doing it. 
Let them bestow on the mediocrity or inferiority or 
whatever it is of the Magazine such support as will 
enable me to devote my whole exertions in their 
service. If they dont do so, they must call to 
their aid the universal consolation, the thought 
that whatever u right ! They must expect the 
critique not wholly critical, the political paper with- 
out political gravity, the story somewhat of the 
Sermon, tin* “ padding*’ patchwork and the typho- 
graphical errors many ; just as some persons com- 
bine the two offices of priest and shoe-maker whose 
discharge of the first duties smell of leather and 
whose shoes look in tolerably sacred. 

All ! who sliall relieve us of this Centralization! 

The best illustration of what — I have above by a 
licence common in modern prose termed centra- 
lization as imparting monotony to a publication 
like this will be found in a circumstance that befell 
myself. Alter I had finished this number's instal- 
ment of the review, in order to vary its gravity 
1 proceeded to write a light gossiping paper on 
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Accordingly I delivered myself of the first sen- 
tence thus : — 

It is one of the most astounduig phenomena of modem civiliaa' 
tion that amidst the idolatrous attention paid to the rail and the 
telegraph the unrivalled claims of the hackney-coach should be lost 
sight of and that this seemingly insignificant but in reality all 
important subject, in spite of its extreme difficulty to the public 
who drive hackney-coaches is not honored with a notice in the 
liundreds of popular compendiums which the press is daily sending 
forth under one or other of tlie various denominations of the 
" Hand-book of Useful Knowledge”, the Information for the Peo- 
pie. the Almanac, the Directory, the guide, &ca. 

And so on. Verily the shoemaker should not 
go b3yond his last and the reviewer should stick to 
his review. It was not before I had finished a 
paragrah tliat I perceived my mistake. It was 
throughout in the ortliodox review style, and quite 
the reveivse of the light and gossiping. Tlie mind 
must take time to tlirow off the yoke of one mood 
before it recognized another, as a songster can- 
not leap from a solemn to a light air. In a moment 
the paragraph became diet for my candle and im. 
parted it sustenance. And 1 began an( 3 w to talk 
of hackney-coaches as I am doing. 

^ow it must be observed that although I con- 
signed the paragraph it is only the dress I have 
doomed, I canot willingly part with the thought- 
Hajslitt says words are the only things that Hat, but 
thoughts have more vitality even than words. To 
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be wife it is very painful and sorpridilig^ that the 
present subject should not be treated of in Guides 
and Hand-books. What more difficult than to 
make a successful hackney-coach rider ? What 
does the young and Uninitiated know of the thousand 
and one ills to which hackney-driving flesh is heir 
to and what skill or penance can expiate them? 
This desultory paper will be a sort of hints to 
hackney-coach riders and supply^ the great desider- 
atum in the Dictionary of Daily Wants. 

The gradation of ran ks both in men and things 
which we remark in this world seem to have two 
uses. The one appears to be to exhibit by con- 
trast in an especial manner the superiority of the 
superior and the other by unmistakeable signs the 
indentily in principle of both the inferior and the 
superior. Happiness, according to Paley, is a re- 
lative term and in the relation which things beat 
to one another consists much of the superiority 
of the superior and the inferiority of the inferior. 
It is doubtless in this idea, that Soame Jenyns 
accounted for the existence of evil in this world 
by saying that the gods were amused by human 
tortures. This conceit in its extremity partakes of 
the burlesque, but , there is much truth underneath. 
The brute proves the superiority of the man, the 
man that of the angel and the angel that of Divi. 
nity. But these gradations in the creation also 
show the real homogeniety which underlies all 
the apparent heterogeniousness of the world. Eve- 
ry thing has its apportioned function — ^the insigin- 
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4oaBt ougl:it not to be looked upon with contempt 
by the important and in order to lesson the ohanoes 
of this pride, God has left indelible marks of same* 
ness in all his works. The great is great only in de- 
gree and not in kind. The worm may therefore 
be viewed as a microscopic Divinity. Hackney- 
coaches need not be an exception to the universal 
rule. They prove by contrast the superiority of 
better coaches add the happiness of those who 
ride in them as compared to those of their own 
riders. A solitary hackney-coach is a respectable 
thing enough, but as soon as a gilded chariot 
passing it by intrudes upon its loneliness, its nothing, 
ness becomes but too apparent. So also, however 
the aristocratic conveyances might try to repudiate 
fellowship with them, hackney-coaches prove their 
ethnic indentity with them, as the Hindoo proved 
his with the Anglo-Saxon, in spite of the unmean- 
ing pride of certain Anglo- Indip-ns. 

The hacknoy-coaoli is an imitation of the superi- 
or coach. I believe it is not generally remarked 
that in all imitation there is an under-current of the 
mimic principle. The hackney-coach because an 
imitation may be understood as a mimicry of the su- 
perior coach. The observant reader will recollect 
that there used formerly to ply in this town hack- 
neys supported on cord-springs. They have now 
been banished to the antique suburbs of Biwsea, 
Bealah, &ca. Whenever I see them I cannot help 
fancying them caricatures of Clarence chariots, and 
the reader who suspects me of singularity can easi- 
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\j satisfy himself. The Mullioks have a good story 
to account for their social degradation. It is said 
that when on one occasion King Bullal Sen went 
in person to invite their ancestors, the latter being 
then very poor and equally impudent, to match the 
king’s elephant received his Majesty from the top 
of their hovels. The hackneys seem thus artifici- 
ally to rise to the position of their superiors. This 
moment a pack of Baboos in a hackney bound for 
tlie Treasury are dragging their slow length along. 
They arc met by the old-fasliionod barouche with 
its just-arriv'od Raja from the Muffosil hastening 
to pay his respects to the Chota Lad Shaheb. The 
barouche and the Rija seem to rebuke the hackney 
and the keranecs for their importinonce, while the 
latter seem mimicking the hauteur of the former and 
telling them tint they are the same in principle 
all. 

Having disposed ^f the principle of hackney- 
coaches, I turn to their history. Hackney-coaches 
almost co-ex istent with the better order of carriages. 
I use the qualification almost” because hackney- 
coaches being imitations, not the originals, of aris- 
tocratic coaches are necessarily posterior to them. 

As civilization progresses and life grows conven- 
tional, things lose their original meaning, and 
conveniences become simple luxuries. When, for 
instai^ce, carriages were first invented they were 
really used as conveniences, but now they are only 
appendages to great men, which they must use 
whether they will or no, for when a man takes a 
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'w alk at his doctor’s advice, to avoid a sIiomt of 
vulgarity he generally has a coach slowly following 
him. Indeed the real nobleman will sometimes be 
seen in the streets on foot, but the genuine parvenu 
never. This, however, is not so much the parenu’s 
individual fault as the aggregate fault of society. 
Society judge men principally by externals, and 
while the nobleman can if he will stand upon his 
own merits, the pervenu is driven to hide his in- 
trinsic insignificance under cover of those externals 
which society having raised to the rank of its gods 
is bound to idolize. So when a man becomes un- 
sucoessful^he is loth to part with the signs of success, 
and these signs, without which perhaps he might 
iiave rallied, hurry him by their cost to irretrievable 
ruin. Hackneys, following the example of their 
sLipc'riors, have been metamorphosed from conveni- , 
enoes to mere luxuries. They have been degraded to 
as iinple of sign of a degree of Uspectability. People 
who could walk from here to heaven if there was a 
highw'ay to it without tatiguc, to keep up appear- 
ances encumber their bodies as well as their incomas 
with hackneys. 0 the number is beyond calcula- 
tion who have been willing sacrifices at the altar of 
appearances ! who have deprived their children of 
their tiffin and have had themselves an insufficient 
breakfast to w'ear a clean chapkayi and have a place 
in a ticca gharry ! Indeed, to land at the office door 
and back at the door of one’s own house from a hack- 
ney is become quite one of the vanities of Keranoe- 
dom. One of the peculiarities of this vanity, and 
H 7 
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which strengthens its reality as such, is that it in- 
creases in the ratio that the keranee puts up nearer 
to his office. Distance or adjacency does not make 
any difference in the price of this hackney luxury. 
It is ever the five or six pice. It would be a real 
gain to the Baugbazar keranees if for the consider- 
ation of five or six pice each they are carried over 
so much space and dropped at their respective destin- 
ations, but it is at Baugbazar you rarely meet with 
any gatherings of them looking for hackneys. As 
you proceed down Chitpore Road you begin to 
catch faint glimpses of the vanity. It acquires some 
form at Shobabazar but assumes vast proportions 
at Burttolah, the Paternoster Row of Calcutta. 
Lo 1 the poor wretches standing in the verandahs 
of the numerous little book-stalls and printing 
offices, anxiety intensifying in their countenences as 
the sun rides to the meridian and their hope of 
riding hackneys to tteioe before he does so vanishes. 
At Jorasanko the evil reigns supreme. Here you 
find a very bazaar of keranees. They have disposed 
themselves of according to their i)eculiar tastes — 
some in the boxes of the spice-shops smelling .^irabi- 
an sweets, while others on the mat of the opium-shop 
inhalting the drug which has realjiy brought health 
and happiness to the million with indeed misery' 
and death to the few, and a third batch exchanging 
with the “ social evils’* in the overhanging veran- 
dahs pregnant glances which promise to bear fruit on 
their return from offee. The elder race of keranees 
who stand on the road-side like men on the banks 
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of rivers in expo otation ferries, unmoved and sta^ 
tuelike, alone seem to have a proper idea of office res* 
ponsibility and unengaged as they are as soon as 
hackneys appr each them they secure seats in them 
and leave their younger brethern in their several 
ocupations behind. It is however in the young 
that the vanity is uppermost. The aged keranee 
will waoth for a hackney just fifteen minutes and 
then walk down to office, but the young, who with 
the lore of libraries in his head may be supposed 
to have some idea of the dignity of life and more 
moral courage than his fathers*, will stay till mid- 
day for hackneys and if even then he find none 
he returns home or if he find one but none others 
of his fraternity to hire it by co-partnership, hires it 
all himself. Beyond Jorasanko there are no resorts 
where keranees congregate for keranchees hut what 
do the keranees of those parts do ? They walk 
great distances to join their mela at Jorasanko. 
Keranees who live at Choonagully and have only 
to go to a Loll Bazar, Tank Square or Cossitolah 
office travel all the way up to Jorasanko in order 
to have the felicity of landing at the office door from 
a hackney. It is melancholy to contemplate the 
lengths to which one will inconvenience himself 
to feed this new vainly. All offices are not in 
the same house, every keranee must land at the 
door of his office premises, one keranee will not 
hire a whole gharry, and the gharriwallae will go 
only one way — there given the premises, conclu^e^ 
the difficulty of harmoilsing the different interests. 
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Early in the day when there are many keranee^ 
waiting for places, a company of four officing alf 
(me way is easy to form to hire a hackney, but as 
the day advances and hackneys out-number kera- 
nees, the difficulty ensues. Four keranees officing 
in one quarter gradually become rare, and if every 
one sticks to his vanity they never move a pace. 
But men are not soon inclined to abandon their 
vanity, and when one has stuck to it for a time, 
the greater vanities of his nature and very eye- 
shame command him not to forsake his position 
under penalty of considerable chagrin. Fortunately 
all are not equally tenacious. The less vain kera- 
nees consent to be dropped where the meanest 
amongst them who wins the game, and has it all 
his own way, dictates, or if the keranees cannot 
settle the matter to rest by the self denial of some 
of themselves, ihegharriwalla sometimes rising above 
and taking pity upon them, undertakes to carry 
them all to their several destinations by inconve- 
niencing himself. As in the great world, so in 
these gharry contests between several keranees each 
demanding to be dropped at his own office door, 
the scoundrel gains his point. The vanity how- 
ever does not end in the wish to be dropped at the 
offlee-door — it extends — would the reader believe 
it ?— to that of sitting in the hackneys with 
your face in the direction of the hacks* and 
the drivers*. These 8eaT:8 are considered the more 
respectable ones, but this is simply a delusion, for 
there are no reserved seafi in hackneys, but the 
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charge of all the places are the same. It oocura 
with almost the regularity of a rule that those 
who thrust themselves into the supposed better 
places of hackneys insist at all hazards on being 
dropped at their ofl&ce-doors. 

In the evening the drama is repeated. The 
keranees now congregate for hackneys at the Treas- 
ury* Dhurrumtollah and the Tank Square. The 
contest in Vanity Fair is renewed. One would 
imagine that broken down by the day’s toil made 
more galling by the abuses of superiors and un- 
cheered by no more substantial tiffin than a couple 
of jillepls, the combatants would show little inclina- 
tion to continue the fight long, but rather hurry 
homewards. Ah, they mistake the influence of vani- 
ty who imagine thus ! The keranees are anxious 
indeed to hasten home but they. are more anxious 
to keep up— rather should I say make up — appear- 
ances. At this moment, 

“ When Venus, throned in clouds of rosy hue. 
Flings from her golden urn the vesper dew, 

And bids fond man her glimmering noon employ. 
Sacred to love, and walks of tender joy,” 

faithful Hindoo wives to whom social usages and 
the injunctions of religion have consecrated their 
husbands as their sole Providence, have taken their 
seats at the windows of their respective houses, 
very moment expecting their lords while they, vain 
wretches, are debating in the comer of Tank Squ- ^ 
are who shall take the gharry to his door. In the 
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evening they, are more tensions of their point 
perhaps than in the morning, but there is the reason 
—a husband all covered with mud and dust and 
walking all the way from the Treasury to Jora- 
sanko or Simlah is enough to alienate the affections 
of the most constant of wives I And what anguish 
might not fill Jier heart when she beholds the hus- 
band of a neighbour — to add to her grief perhaps 
of a rival beauty — slowly descend from a hackney 
and to supplement wrong by insult asks aloud 
fiom the glmniwalla fo rchange so that the entire 
neighbourhood might remark the circumstance of 
Ram Baboo s coming home by a ghart'y, and casts 
glances of eliuckle towards the joffi'ce at which, 
he knows, the mourner is posted ! History records 
that the ancient Germans used to carry their fami- 
lies about with them in their camps, and that 
they never w'ere defeated mainly because once de- 
feated how could they return to their wives with 
the faces of men ? So it is these wives lying in 
wait for their husbands that prolong the evening 
contest near Tank Square for every one insisting 
to aliglit at his own door ! 

The subject having only been begun, and space 
threatening to rebel against further encroachment 
upon his patient self, I prorogue it to another, 
perhaps the next, nmnber. 
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It is said that when the worse eomes to the worst, 
it mends. There is a point of evil, beyond which 
even evil, so elastic in its power of tension, cannot 
stretch. Providence steps in always at the last 
moment to save unfortunate mortals from the 
lowest condition of destiny. This has been strictly 
verified in the case of the Indifi^o ryots. Men who 
for upwards of a century Avere |2^roaning under a 
most nefarious system of political economy. Who 
were working witliout a profit and toiling without 
a hire. In whose case the established canons of the 
labor market, wore reversc^d, the demand not govern- 
ing the supply hut tlie supply crouching before the 
demand. An unfortunate old man in his dotage had 
lingered an indigo advance. Probably he was in 
distress and his mind waiulej‘(‘d from calculation. 
Probably the advance had la^en forced u])on him by 
a factory Gomashta not troubled with a j)ecularly 
sensitive conscience. That old man was thence- 
forward a doomed man. The brand of the vats 
was on his forehead and not death even could 
release him from the fatal mark. It descended to 
his generation from fatherfjto son. Every heir 
at law coming in for more emmam godowns than 
half pence. The advance^ no bigger than a rupee 
swelled out in bulk and dimensions as the carried 
forw’ards multiplied. Awful book-keeping I How de- 
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voutly the ryots prayed that the single and double 
entry had never been invented ! We do not mean to 
say that there was not law on the side of the plan- 
ter. Unfortunately Littleton upon Coke is exceed- 
ingly partial and condescending towards all aber- 
rations from reason and common sense. But justice 
was undoutedly all the other way. Paley prescribes 
that promises are not binding when the performance 
is impracticable. Where was the practicability ask 
we of supplying Indigo at 6 Eupees a Biggha when 
the charges of cultivation exceeded 10 Eupees ? 

But the Shylocks of the factory pointed to the 
letter of the bond and whetted their knives upon 
their soles, or their souls ! A Daniel came to 
judgement yea a Daniel ! Long live king Halli- 
day ! The great big man rendered every thing 
smooth l)etween the victim and the executioner. 
He stuck to the pound of flesh and never bothered 
himself about the blood. At best it was but a nigger’ s 
blood — fit to only mark the Indigo chests with. 
Ask Mr. Latour if he did not behold the clouts 
red and ghastly ! But every dog lias his day and the 
ryots though treated in a worse way tlian the poor- 
est Englishman’s dog, occupy nevertheless a higher 
platform in creation than the canine species. The 
Nemesis of the Indigo fields was thoroughly roused 
by repeated and persistent injuries. The grim god- 
dess sprang into existence with all the accompani- 
ments of an oriental avatar. Her fiery eyes and 
gleaming sword scorched up and devastated the 
districts in which her sacrifices had so long been 
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neglected. Even the mild Bengallee, the cringing 
minion ot the lowest factory ohuprassie, the wretch 
without a soul, bowing down before every oalamity 
by the mere force of habit — threw off his fears and 
caught inspiration from the deity. He revised his 
character, altered and methodised his habits. The 
hooka no longer brought oblivion upon his lacera- 
ted mind. He had passed the stage of passive obe- 
dience. He resisted. In some instances actively. 
The face of affairs turned. The proud oppressor 
became panic-struck. It was his turn to fear. He 
who had so long excited that passion in others. 
The charm had broke which invested him with god- 
like power. He flew to Calcutta— to the Planter’s 
Association — to Belvidere House — to the newspaper 
offices. The welkin rang with his cries. To his 
fear-opprossed mind it was rebellion and revolution. 
The aristocracy of France was not more thoroughly 
frightened during the terror days, than was the 
Indigo aristocracy during the first few weeks of the 
ryot’s refusal to work. Conscious guilt magnifies 
every danger. The destroyer of the peace of fami- 
. lies looks out for a foe in the inmost recesses of his 
citadel. The avenging sword is constantly before 
his eyes. He sees a dagger in every phantom of the 
brian. The planter had just arrived at this tor- 
turing state of mind. He called out lustily for 
troops. The districts where not a uniform was 
seen ever since the mock fight at Plassey, now 
swarmed with soldiery. The officers of the regular 
hattaliotis who had only recently quelled the muti- 
J 8 
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ny laughed in their sleeves at the ridiculous nature 
of the service. But it relieved them from the dull 
monotony of Dam Bum and Barrackpore, put 
hatta into their pockets, and entertained them with 
dinners such as they had never eaten before in all 
their lives. The planters feted the red coats sump- 
tuously to compensate them for the lack of fighting. 
The best beef and the best mutton in the countrj" 
was freely supplied to the military through whom 
it was hoped to intimidate the ryots into obedience. 
The dodge failed. The dhtirm ghot trumphed ! 
Not a spade was thrust dn to the soil in the cause of 
the dye. Not a bucket was dipped into the stream to 
water an Indigo plant. The strike was universal 
and complete. For once Bengallees had unitefl, 
and not oven cannon balls could break the cohesion. 
They stood upon the righteousness of their caus(\ 
That cause which had been for a hundred years 
trampled under foot, but which they had now de- 
termined should bo the sport of lawless men n > 
longei\ They went into prison by thousands and 
by tens of thousands. They cheerfully went into 
prison. It was at all events a refuge from the 
godowns. Prom Shamchand ! whose strokes senl 
all the blood in the body up to the heart. The 
coercion Act was a blessing. For it cancelled former 
wrong, halted the carried forwards, and annihilated 
the book keeping. A large amount of injustice 
was perpetrated under its cover it is true, yet it tho- 
roughly cleurd that^ atmosphere of fraud and forgery 
which hung in gloom and pestilence ovef some of 
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the richest districts of Bengal — ^paralysing industry 
and sitting like an incubus upon mind and body, 
converting plenty into haggard want and blowing 
an artificial siroco over fields capable of supplying 
the cereal necessities of the world ! The ryots 
have completely slipped out of the hands of their 
oppressors. They have turned a new leaf in exis- 
tence. They were slaves. They are freemen. 

The Indigo smash will mark a new era in the his- 
tory of Bengal. For the first time since the accession 
of British power a long vexed and more important 
question has been settled By the agency of means 
thoroughly English and constitutional. The people 
have enforced their rights by foarle^ and lawful 
representation. By the sheer effort of their will 
the peasantry of Bengal have triumphed over pres- 
criptive and powerfully supported wrong. In spite 
of serious obstacles — of partial magistrates and 
unequal laws — of a press sold to the planting in- 
terest and a public ever ready to knock down the 
nigger, they have succeeded in establishing their 
liberties on a firm and solid basis. 

Every man who values his own liberty must 
rejoice at such a glorious result, and admire the 
spirit and energy by which it was gained. We are 
certainly now in a progressive state — on the trail 
of a better future. .Though the face of Bengal has 
been radically altered since the battle of Plasscy— 
yet the Indigo disabilities of the people confined 
and limited the march of improvement. The free 
and extended action of a healthy system of politi- 
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cal economy which is the key to the prosperity of a 
nation, was kept down and subverted by the system 
of Indigo. The dye may be very valuable, but 
there are much more valuable things to be got 
out of the soil. If free and impartial competition 
permit it the former would undoubtedly be welcome. 
But why hedge it in by pains and penalties 
which are not deemed to the development of es- 
sential other species of production. If the dye 
is worth its price, it is certainly worth well pay- 
ing for. But why insist upon it being grown at 
a rate fixed in the past century whilst all other 
rates have undergone enormous fluctuations. 

Foolish people have raised the cry, that the 
Indigo disturbances are due to the same causes 
which precipitated the mutiny. Tlie same lust for 
anarchy, the same Eeranghie hatred have been at 
work to annihilate the factories. But the loyalty 
of the people of Bengal is proof against such a sen- 
seless calumny. The ryots bore meekly and with- 
out the slightest efibrt at resistance, treatment, that 
would have driven into madness a less calculating 
race. They calmly stood by whilst their homes 
were being burnt, their ploughs and their oxen 
forcibly carried away, their daughters dishonored. 
They merely heaved the sigh of heavy grief; for 
they believed that their rulers countenanced aH 
this wrong, that they could not resist the planter 
without being disloyal to the sovereign; and they 
shrunk instinctively from the very thought. They 
had suffered much. They were prepared to suffer 
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more. They would have even laid down their lives 
rather than raise one finger against constituted 
authority. Their slanderers know this intimately, 
and it is this knowledge that supplies the gall 
and the venom of their invectives against Mr. 
Grant. If the Lieutenant Governor and his offi- 
cers had not explained to the ryots their true posi- 
tion in respect to both the planter and the Govern- 
ment, if the huge lie of which they were the 
dupes and the deception of which they were the 
victims, had not been unravelled by authority- 
they would have gone on cultivating Indigo from 
yenr to year and from generation to generation 
despite every disadvantage, till from hard treat- 
ment and scanty sustenance their race had become 
extinct. Their loyalty would have carried them 
tlirough every phase of oppression with impunity 
to the oppressor and without danger to his mini- 
ons. But the Lieut(3nant Governor of Bengal was 
too generous and high-minded to lend even his 
passive support to a fraud. The ryot discovered 
however late that disloyalty and constitutional asser- 
tion of right were distinct and antagonistic terms. 
That resistance to the planter did not necessarily 
involve resistance to government. That on the 
contrary the government was interested in the 
prosperity of the subject and the confusion of 
evil-doers. The}" may be of the dominant class, 
hut still they were evil-doers, who systematically 
defied the law and tyrannized over the weak and 
the ignorant. A reaction was inevitable and the 
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bubble of half a century, burst with a .terific ex- 
plosion ! 

We do not sympathise with the sufferers. 
They fully deserved their doom. They affected 
to look down upon signs and omens. They had 
long ago defied justice and good faith. They 
whose countrymen had snapped the bonds of the 
African slave endeavoured in an age emphatically 
devoted to progess, to rivet more firmly those 
of the Hindoo freeman. But the hour of retri- 
bution had come. The God of Providence inter- 
fered. Ruin overtook the infletors of ruin. The 
factories were closed. Indigo ceased to exist. 
Right triumphed over oppressive might. The laws 
of heaven were vindicated. But the laws of man 
are being forged to subvert the laws of heaven.. 
Accursed be the infamous h^gislation which seeks 
to reduce Arcadia to a plague spot ! 


i n c s . 


Cold Winter’s blasts no longer blow, 
I3ut Spring resumes her sway ; 
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And brigliter skios witli wnmior ^low 
Enlmncotho olioerful day ; 

Fair Nature smiles and every heart 
Beats with the new delight ; 

AVhile all alone I pine and smart 
‘ Neath sorrow’s ehilly blight. 


1'hoiigli stripped l)erore tlie tree had bi^eu 
(jr all its leafy pride ; 

V(‘t now the vernal bloom is seen 
'fo shoot forth from its side. 

But s])ring returning brings to me 
No elieering beam of gladness ; 

M \ tre(‘ of Hope is doomed to b(‘ 
riiilh'd by Ibe blast of sadness. 


1’he darksome hours of life Vve known 
And Fate’s perverseness se(Mi, 

All that the heart was fond to own 
Hy Death estrangc'd have been ; 

And I’m like a vessel on 
The raging billows lost ; 
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With shattered deck and rudder gone, 

And e’er at random tossed. 

Kashiprasaud Ghosh. 


Gui>Ai)HtJR is kept back for want (f space. Ed. M. Jl. 
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A Rapid 4iketch of the Life of Raja Radhahaah 
Bern Rahadut^i^wilh same Notices of Ms Ances- 
tors^ and Teslimonials of Ms Character and Learn- 
ing, by the Editors of the Rajahs Sabdakalpa- 
druma^ Calcutta: 1859. 

[Continued from the last ininiher.] 

The romantic incident of an august allj of 
Great Britain opposing the advancement of Moon- 
slicc Navakrislina but in the end baflled tlirough 
the spirit and generosity of ]jord Clive, and turn- 
ing the means of the greater elevation of the man 
wliosc dismissal he asserted was a necessary condi- 
tion of the reality of the peace concluded between 
himself and tlie English, besides its other uses, is iiiy 
tended we believe to heighten the presumption — 
proof the biographers offer none — of the ilhiytrious- 
ness of Navakrishna’s descent, of liis being in fact 
the son of Ramcharana who accompanied Munceru- 
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din Khan to drive the Mahrattas from Orissa and 
died in a scuffle with them as no Bengalee before 
or since died, at a spot near Midnapore which, 
identified by a Society of Young Bengal Anti- 
quaries, ought to be rendered memorable by a mo- 
nument raised over it by Bengalee hero-worship- 
pers. We have shown, we presume, to the satis- 
faction of every unprejudiced reader, that our au- 
thors have failed in making a case for themselves. 
Ramcharana of their dates is an iinpossibility, 
and a power greater even than theiTs cannot ' 
harmonize a real jar of dates. Bamcharana indeed 
has his being in the lists of the Ohattackas, but it 
is scarcely necessary to suggest to the shrewd 
reader that a love of otlier than truth may have 
created him there. The circumstance may bo 
viewed in .another light. Wo freely allow Nava- 
krishna a father, and for the sake of argument are 
willing to admit even that that father was named 
Ramcliarana, but we protest against the poor man’s 
being hedged in with Dewanee and rank and the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war, as we 
would against the clown being degraded by regal 
..t purple. We repeat, however, and are sorry, 
that the Bamcharana of the book which has 
given us such good employment these many 
months could not have been. As regards the 
alleged wealth and rank of Navakrishna’s family 
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to those who are iu the least acquainted with 
the heraldry of the Kayasihm the evidence of 
the lists of the Gkattacim themselves which 
we suspect are the principal portion of the “ fa- 
mily records” on which our authors have found- 
ed a great portion of their work, will afford 
almost conclusive collateral evidence in the fact 
that the midiha Navakrishna’s sister was mar- 
ried. to a moulika. It speaks not a little of the 
insincerity of our biographers that in their ac- 
count of the Deva family they never mention a 
female birth, and the waggish might add not a 
little of ingratitude too on their part when they 
owe so much to the females of that family. The 
omission is not explained by the cant of the orien- 
tal contempt for and unappreciation of females. 
It is due to their just prudence, %r they know 
too well that the conditions of marriage of the 
daughters of the Deva family previous to the rise 
ot Navakrislina, published to the world will act 
upon their labored structure of social superiority 
for it like a hurricane upon a house of cards. 

There are numerous anecdotes to prove that Na- 
vakrishna created, did not consolidate, as our au^ 
thors would make us believe, the social influence 
of his family. We can afford to relate only one. 
Ilaja Rajkrishna, Navakrishna’s son, once taunted 
a Kayattha who disregarded one of his mandates 
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in caste-taatters with bang no more than a mid- 
dle-class JcooUn, one of thousmvds dependent up- 
on the Baja. The other replied to the follow- 
ing effect;— “true I am an inferior lioo&w and 
your Bajaship’s most obedient humble servant, 
bnt a hooUn nevertheless, and my forefathers were 
better ones. .As you ascend the tree of my geneo- 
logy, you will find more and more iUustrious 
fruit, but how different is the case with your 
Bajaship- The connections you have formed by 
your wealth have rendered your family barely 
passable, and time may contribute to its respect- 
ability, but you will blush to trace your ancestors 
to their degradation.” Well 'said and pungent 
in as much as true, for it •is even said that 
the Muragacha Deys (now Debs and long ago 
perchance not ^KmjasllmJ plied for Kayasthas a 
most horrible trade. Well said that Baja Baj- 
krishna could look forward, not back, and the re- 
tort ap])cars prophetic when we recollect tliat the 
same family which was the other day admitted to 
respectability now arrogates to itself and has ac- 
tually usurped the social government. 

Our authors in their solicitude to make the 
history of the Deva family as romantic as possible 
seem to entertain a contempt for the slow process 
by which causes mature into effects. Navakrish- 
xia must not' be subject to any of the ills which 
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place-seeking life is heir to — so a conspiracy is 
introduced to give Erm employment. One is re- 
minded of the book that was published merely to 
facilitate the sale of another. We however, know • 
that people are not sent in all directions about 
the streets in search of a Moonshi as of a missing 
cow. If tradition too which is never noticed by 
our authors is to be believed, Navakrishua served'l 
wi th%e Dhur who introduced him to the Eng- 
lish. There is no reason to impugn the truth of 
Lord Thurlow’s description of Navalcrishna, and 
to reconcile that description with this tradition, 
Dhur may be supposed to have been one of the 
Banians to the English, and the means of Na- 
vakrishna’s being appointed Mr. Hastings’ Moon- 
shi. 

We have little doubt that the appbintment of 
Xavakrishria to the Political Dewanee or as it 
« as officially termed the Baniaiiship to the Com- 
mittee took place in 1705, after Clive’s second 
return from England on the 3rd May of that year. 
But if in our authors’ disregard of and careless- 
ness in dates, the reader undertake to guess the 
chronological position of any event from the or- 
der of the narrative, ho (would be woefully ,do^ 
ceivedj for in it events do not follow one after 
the otlier in the order of nature, as they happened, 
but most arbitrarily and by what principle we are 
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at a loss to determine — what ought to have been 
related in the beginning surpiizes us^at the end 
3iaA vice versa— aiaA. walking in such’ jndifferent 
company so long has toW on the plan of our 
own story. The simple phraseology, Banian to 
the Committee, insufficiently conveys to the reader 
of the present day the importance of the post. 
Some would think that tlic Banian supplied funds, 
others that he acted as a sort af godown%ircar 
to the Committee. The Banian did not do the 
former and was something more than the latter, 
lie was a sort of Foreign Secretary and tlie agent 
of tire Company in political transactions with the 
country powers.* The appointment of Navakrisli- 
na is equally creditable to the chooser and the 
chosen, dn Clive’s landing in these shores for 
the last timfi, the Council “ earnestly recommend- 
ed” to him to 

“ exert bif» utmost endeavours to conciliate the alfeetions of tho 
country powers, to remove any jealousy tffey may entertain of out 
unbounded ambition, and to convince them we aim not at conquest 
and dominion, but security in caiTying on a free trade, equally 
beneficial to them and to U8.”t 

In the several negocialious which were next 
entrusted to him for completion, he knew that 
Navakrishna from his intimate knowledge of tlic 
relations of the Company with the native chiefs, 


* Verelst’s View of Bengal, p. 28, notl. 
t Auber’s British Power in India, vol 1, p. 113. 
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a knowledge acquired by having had cliarge 
of his own Persian correspondence for years, was 
fitted to be his most efficient assistant and ac- 
cordingly nominated him Banian to the Com- 
mittee while in reality he retained him as his 
Baboo in the tour he took to the North West. 
In the treaties with Shah Allum and the Vizier 
wliich were soon after concluded, Navakrislma 
must have rendered- Clive fair service, although 
in the absence of positive proof we repudiate the 
credit claimed for him by our authors, for if he 
was entitled to it, he would cerlaitdy have been 
mentioned, as he has not been, in Clive’s letters. 
As it is, both Clive’s choice of him and ‘his ser- 
vices in the negociations have only nflpvc mf*r- 
it. Atbes^he was the best native Clive could 
tliink of and Clive was not so much jwovoked 
by liis bungling as to have immortalized him in 
his correspondence; And as for the title which 
Clive procured him from the Emperor, negative 
merit as well as other than merit has often met 
the same consideration. The title is a guarantee 
that Clive was personally pleased witli Navakrish- 
na but that pleasure may have been, we do not 
believe it was, ihdci^ndcnt of the manner in 
which he discharged ms duties. 

Certainly the repeated favors heaped upon 
Navakrishna by so many masters of dispositions 
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go different show a great way that : he did his 
duties remarkably well. In 1766 Lord Chve’s 
influence with the Emperor was again exerted 
to give him a lift in the Peerage of India. Imperi- 
al liberality increased by a thousand his allowance 
of three thousand horse on paper, and Maha was 
prefixed to his title of Raja. At the same time he 
received from the Company, per favor of the same 
man to whom he owed nearly aU his wealth and 
all liis honors, a gold medal for his great ser- 
vices. Lord Clive himself presented him with 
a magnificient Khellat consisting of robes, jewels, 
sword and shield, horses, elephants, &ca. Nor 
was this*-^^ The presentation rvas rendered as 
imprcssJ|^HSt could be, and on its conclusion 
hb Lordl^pconductcd him to a howSa mounted 
on an elephant. Amidst a grand proeession lie 
came home attended by a numerous guard of 
scpoj’3 who have since been the regular guard of 
the Shobhabazar Palaces. 

But it is not the length, breadth and depth of 
his titles it was not the outward signs of honor 
by which the importance of Navakrishna can be 
, correctly estimated. Rather the multitudinous 
and onerous official duti|||^wlfich belonged to 
, him defined hb proper positi^. At one and 
tlio same time he held seven offices. The Banian 
to the Committee Or Political Bewan, he was 
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the Persiaa SeCTetwy, the Receiver of Petitions, 
the President of the Caste-tribunal, the Keeper of 
the Treasury, the head of the Revenue Court of the 
Twenty four-Pergunahs, the Collector of the Twen- 
ty fouT-Pergunahs, and what not. With other years 
he filled other posts, but whether they were added 
to the old ones or whether with them he had 
to relinquish some, is unknown. This we know 
that over and above his regular iduties he was 
frequently called on to execute jobs. Besides his 
ordinary offices, he may be said to have been 
a minister without portfolio. What an index 
these duties and more to the capacity of a single 
individual and to the confidence reposed in him 
i)y his masters ! This man was half tl|^ Govern- 
ment ! How this Brobdingnagian official stalked 
amidst the puny administrators including his su- 
periors, who divided among themselves the other 
half and seemed ready to break down uuder its 
weight! 

Such a position as Navakrishna’s could not 
fail to create enemies of botjx the servants of the 
Company and liis own countrymen. Add to liis 
misfortune that the time was peculiarly favorable 
to persecution, to even the exei’cise of mortaf 
hatred. The Company’s position had not been 
defined. An anomaly at home and abroad, 
the corporation engendered a host of niischiev- 

C 2 
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0U9 anmnalies in*''Behgid. It-wafe 6o- 

venmmti >ut exerels^ mar^ of th0 Jirevileges 
of a government, and within a aphereilie ’limits 
of which were uncartaitf was omnipotent. The 
anomaly conM be killed ’and the Company’s po- 
sition dj^ned by a more decisive turn of events, 
a consummation which soon after happened. 
Meanwhile the natives, whether of the country 
at large or of-iihe English possessions, reposed 
in the profound belief that they were amenable 
to no laAvs but those they were born under. 
They denied the English sovereign right. This 
the English, with the proverbial self-sufficiency 
of the race, would not brook. They lost no 
opportunity of giving the natives the lie by sub- 
jecting them to the English law. There was 
indeed a special tribunal, the Zemindar’s rnfcJierf/, 
for the trial of natives according to native laws 
and usages ; but the authorities took pleasure to 
reduce it to a name. The natives were aghast, 
but the English were relentless. Generally, the 
mild children of Brahma were subjected to the 
discipline invented to tame the turbulent ones of 
, Woden. The jurisdiction of the English eri- 
tntnid'law w$b the most snccessful machinery of 
destruction to tlic natives. No man is^ quite free 
from *peoeadillos, and a native could be hanged 
by the Penal Code of England ere yet it was 
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liumaMlBd bf tbs, l^w of S^itaillly./'MaokmtoA 
Brouf^kaip, Stdiiey Smith aad othemvfor otSenoM 
to wWch the »vra <rf his couatry would scarc^ 
award haprotoment. What a royal road for 
keeping an obnoxkms native out of the way 1 " In 
time the natives themselves used the very instni?* 
mentfor destroying one another, and they received 
every encouragement from the powers that were. 
More than once it was used by the malice of his 
countrymen against Kavakrishna, but without 
effect. 

Navakrishna, it will be recollected, presided 
over the caste-tribunal, a sort of court of ec* 
clcsiastical jurisdiction, in which all matters re- 
lative to that subtle and delicate thing, caste, were 
decided with the assistance of Pundits ; and vast 
must have been the social importance of this m- 
slitution, for the concerns of a Hindoo are numer- 
ou^hich affect caste. The case we are going 
presently to relate will prove the importance 
of the jurisdiction of this court, — it was the case 
of the deprivation of a great personal right which 
Navakrishna had to decide. A goldsmith named 
Earn charged the mother and the brother of bis 
wife with detaining her in their house against 
will and refusing him adniittance to her while 
permitted (mother man to go to hei*,. a cirouI6^ 
stance which as soon as knpwn^mll entf^ pp hi^ 
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loss oi «a^. ig^bout dftyi after, when 

case was in H'Mt wi^ d bei% settled to 
the satisfaction of all partied on ' March, 
17#?!, Qoooo 1 Sonar, ^Idsmith) (whose sister, as 
we gather from the report (^ Mr^ Iloyerj to whom 
Gocool’s otnnpliunt was subsequent^ referred, was 
Barn’s wife,) presented a petition to the grand 
jitty of the court (rf general quarter sessions 
against Narakrishna, the Judge in the other case. 
This petitioner comjdained of the irregularity of 
the proceedings of the Caste-tribunal and charged 
Navakrishna with having had the woman carried 
away and violating her. The crime charged was 
capital in English law, and when it is recollected 
that the charge was dismissed for want of proof, 
it affords great presumption of the malice of 
Navakrishna’s enemies. The chief justice of the 
court of quarter sessions was Mr. Verelst. He 
and the other justices deciding that a 0l)£e 
between native and native should be tried by 
native laws and us^s referred the complaint 
to the court oi the Zemindar. In that court 
Mr. Bolts, tiie author of “ Considerations of In- 
dia Affairs,” who acted as counsel for the pro- 
^ution delivered a paper translated by himself 
as the depotition of Qoeool tmd wanted the lat- 
tei?8 brother Kristo, who was a witness, to swear 
in lump to the trotii .of that deposition. This 
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irregulanil^i. off;Oou»e Mr. Eloper, Zeinto'^: 
dar, WMiW aodfiCnsto brdse dojwi iili 

his exaDU|^ioi^.t <Th& witnesses jon. thfi part* ofi 
Navakriahna were.irext and oompteted 

his triumph pvp.hia« enemies. Mr. liloyer r^rt<t< 
ed lUiat “the aoous^ion was maUciously invented^ 
to depreciate the character of Navakrishna, theiet 
not being a single circumstance in the depositions 
that can create a suspicion (rf his having had the 
informant’s sister at his house.”* 

We must confess, that this decision does not 
fully commend itself to our approval. Is there 
not room for suspicion that Navakrishna might 
have been guilty of the crime charged on him, 
without “ his having had the informant’s sbter at 
his house ?” 

Nor was this the only instance in which liis 
life was threatened by means of foreign law. 
Somebody worked upon a Brahmin’s cupidity to 
induce him to charge him with violating his 
wife, who was bade to depose to the charge* 
and death was threatened as the punishment for 
her default. The woman heroically refusing to 
be the means of destruction to a guiltless man, 
revealed the foul conspiracy to Navakrishna, ancK 
her testimony, the subsequent confesi^ns of her 
husband and of one of the seducers, Bmnsonar 

* VereUt, p. 23 to 29, »nd p. Ml. 
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Gm{B>am3ua(kl,<Oho8e?] 4epp9itioiM 

of a «o^e of other wjj^esses comf^toi^ estab- 
Uahe4 hie knocenae.* -s 

Me have faithfully rtiated all <he facte, of this 
second charge, we have not endeavored, to sup- 
pressor color any item, and we doubt whether 
the aecolint is sufficiently clear in all its parls. 
The Brahmin’s wife revealing to Navaktishna her 
husband’s plot against him startles the Hindu ear. 
Should we not presume that Navaktishna was 
not on the most unexceptionable terms with her and 
that therefore the charge was partially true? 
“ 0/te of the seducers” implies the existence of 
more titan one, but what was the true position 
of these in the case, and how Was the charge in- 
tended to be fathered upon Navakrishna ? 

The next charge against Navakrishna was the 
extortion of money. One Eamnauth, guilty of 
fraudulent practices, was by order of the Council 
put into prison till he made compensation to 
the sufferers. It was in this confinement that 
Navakrishna was afterwards alleged by Eamnauth 
to have extorted the money from him. What 
was the pretext alleged for this extoration? Mr. 
"^BoUs'book, which might have made for the si- 
lence of Vwebt’s, is not we believe procurable 
in Oakmtta. It is probable that Navakrtehna was 


^ ^ Varieht^ p. S(K 
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said to'hitjfe fdiSiriiSsd by his 
wfeeto considetation, ItamualBl 

It is certain that Ramnauth cMhpfeitatsd ofhte'in- 
carcsratioii; H« ^hs singly the agewt of an’0ig- 
lish gentktftan, ^ Mr. 'Grey, and had befen ' the 
blind obeydfrjfthe ordets of the latter who reap^ 
fd all the benefit, ifow could hi refund the plun- 
der ? He had already oointnenced a anit against 
liis principal. The dodge succeeded. Bamnauth 
was freed that he might continue the suit. But 
once out of gaol he did not do it. He hoped to 
avoid a recurrence of his last calamity by fleeing 
to the country, and to this end he contemplated a 
grand juggle. Mr. Verelst was disposing of his 
mercantile property in the muffusil. Ramnauth 
Iturchased hemmi a quantity of salt and some 
boats of that gentleman’s. When the price 
was demanded lie avowed himself the horn fide 
purchaser and of cource ^as unable to pay. 
But not a little nevertheless was his desire to 
discharge his obligations. He could raise the 
mon^ only without the prison, and better by 
ri^airing to where the salt was bought, Maul- 
dah. Mr. Verelst proved superior to the arti- 
fice, and it was then in April, 1767, that Nava- 
Inrishna was first adtused of extorting money 
from Ramnauth in his confinement. “ He re- 
ceived assurance,” we quote Mr. Verelst, who 
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ia 4 thi? plaoa pqpaUy; clear. !8®4 . no me^e 
than ia neoeasaiy, 

, “Hd twcired tiswriace . that the strietest justice ihould be 
done hfm; bjat the affair of 0ocul j^nar, wtd jfeo the stoiyh 
of the Brfttnm*a wife, justified every precaution^ he was confined 
by a guard in Ilia own house to prevent hia be&g' tainpered 
witli, an^ instructed in hia evidence, until he oOuld be etam. 
ined by the Committee.” This pttsed on the l&tii of April. 
yhxen he was examined on the ISth, the falsehood of the whole 
char^ become evident beyond a possibility of doubt. The de* 
Ihand of ihoney was made by a man, whom he had never seen 
liefore or since ; whose name he had heard, but did not remember. 
He gave Nobeki.s.sen a ring, valued at 14, 200 rupees, yet could 
not produce a single witness who had seen this ring in his pos- 
session ; and the man, of whom it was bought, equally unknown, 
was gone to Hehly. The money was given in private. His 
servant, who carried another sum in gold Moburs to Nobekissen 
was gone to Maulda. He had related this talc to his own ser- 
vants, and many others ; yet not one person could he name. 
He had been pressed for the payment of his debts, pleaded 
poverty j yet never mentioned these extortions by which it 
was occasioned. Afraid to complain at the time, he had ven* 
tnred to do this at the distance of a year and half, although his 
enemy continued in his former employment. He had not even 
montioneil the subject befo^ the 5th of April to his friend Mr. 
Bolts, who then drew his paper of complaint. 

Kobekissen was now called. The examination of Ramnaut 
being read in the presence of both, Nobekissen remarked the in* 
consUtencios of his accuser, and pointed out the means by which 
such a transaction might be proved, if it had existed. He then 
concluded his defence in these words, “ after he had (as he pretends) 
(^nim^rted me with more than the sum he wan ordered to refund, 
he was still subject to the demand; whereas, by a proper jiqiplication 
of his money, hs might have served every purpose without my 
sistance. What probability, gentlemen, is there in this story? You 
are the judges.” Ramnaut having heard the defence, oonteated 
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oiWQlll^U# 

M th« wi«d» ttanstoWon «*t earried <Ht with iji* greatest 

We have helare observed that besides his heavy 
regular duties, much extra and extraordhiary 
work ,w^ ..thrust jipon Navakmhna. . H^pily 
this drcumstanoe is unknown to the infatuated 
gentlem^ who have^un^ertaken by the genuine 
parvenue apprehension, of being taken for one's 
worth, which pervades the present work to prove 
that the Devas are what people always thought 
them — else there would have been no end of de- 
duction and induction that Navakrishna was the 
ablest and most richeous man in Bengal — a very 
Jupiter among gods. Here at least we can ex- 
claim— Blessed be they who are ignorant! The 
fact is that in those days the English authorities 
conducted their business in a most disorderly 
manner. Favoritism was rampant and the jealosy 
with which good governments guard against too 
many interests being at the fiercy of one official 
unknown. Ah ! it b unknown even now, under 
the Queen’s rule } what talk we of jobbery in 
the days when the Company were literally shop- 
keepers and would not have gentlemen in their 
employment ? Add to thb, the natives of ability 
who understood Engibh wa-e necessarily few ? 
still fewer among them were trustworthy, and of 
these Navakrishna was the most disringinah- 
ed. Let not our readers suppose that be was a 
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wliit superior in integrity to the other natives of 
his time. He was only thiswise different from 
his brcthern, that understanding a little of the 
English language he understood the art of money- 
making as practiced by his masters, and had some 
idea of the immensity of the reserve power at the 
back of the Company, &n infinitessimtil fraction 
of which that Company represented. Therein 
lay the whole secret of his success. He could he 
allowed to fleece anybody out to any length with- 
out the apprehenrion of that body being able to 
prove anything against him. Tliis is more than 
could be said to the same extent of another na- 
tive in the Company’s service. And his know- 
ledge of England’s resources was the best guaran- 
tee of his fidelity. About the year 1777, appre- 
hensions were entertained by the English in India 
of the designs of the French. It was plain that tliat 
nation was exerting || the utmost to regain her wan- 
ing influence. A Monsieur Chevalier, representing 
to come from the king of France, landed on the west- 
ern shores of India and created some sensation there 
by the negociations he commenced with the Mali- 
ratta states. In October the Governor General 
receiyed^ information that one “ Ju^omohun Dutt, 
a near relation of the sircar of Mr. Chevalier, 
the French Comn&ndant, used dmly to frequent 
the house of LaHa Sevuc Bam, the Malmtta 
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Vackeel and to hold very long and secret confer- 
ences with him.” Satisfying himself of the truih 
of the information, the Governor Gleneral order- 
ed the arrest of iTuggomohun but owing ^ tfo 
latter’s illness, the order remained unexecuted, 
till the 30th January next, when “ he was taken 
coming from the housej, and before the door of 
Lalla Sevuc Ram,* and brought before Hast- 
ings. Of course he denied having ever j^ore 
been at the Lalla’s, and, pressed hard, M*had 
l)een there only once before. He w^s sent to 
be confined in the Fort and all the papers in his 
house were seized and, sealed in the presence of 
creditable witnesses, brought to the Governor Gen- 
eral’s liouse. The day following the Governor 
General recorded a minute propo^g that persons 
be appointed to examine the papers, and accordingly 
Mr. Moore and Navakrishna were charged with 
the examination and made their report. 

It is scarcely to be ima^ned that Navakrish- 
na whose superiors the principal servants of the 
Company in Bengal notoriously peculated to a 
great extent, was not subject to the amiable 
weakness of making his influence with the Eng- 
lish authorities, subservient to occasional purposes 
of extortion. But it is attributable rather to the 
inordinate favoritism and jobbery of those au- 
tkonties than to his virtue that no fact has been 
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proved agaumt, nor any enqn&y instituted respect- 
ing, Mm: Tradition ^oes not place him above 
his age for integrity nor does his education nor 
do the othw influences to which he was subject 
appear to have been anywise different from those 
of his contemporary countrymen, and the many- 
fold he augmented the spoils he gathered at tlie 
division of the inner treasury of Seraj-u-dowlali, 
woul||k conclusive against him. But we shall 
not give suspicions, however strong, the weight of 
testimony ; we shall freely allow him the benefit of 
the doubt. On the 25th July,1780, he was ap- 
pointed his first »haheb, Hastings, now be- 
come Governor General, manager of the extensive 
territory of Maharaja Tq Chunder Bahadoor, then 
a minor. The affairs of the semi-raj of Burdwan 
were at this period in the greatest confusion— per- 
fect anarchy prevailed in an estate much larger 
than many kingdoms of Europe— and it was 
hoped, Navakrishna’s reign would be a real bless- 
ing to it. He disappointed Ml this expectation. 
Armed with the powers of a regent he proceeded 
to Burdwan and was rapacious on a regently 
scale. Hjs exactions were very great and his 
general conduct very irregular. As Sezawal he 
settled witli the GovernmMt for the avenue, of 
the Burdwan District at about thirty eight lacs of 
Rupees a year. Considfiriog the poverty of, the 
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coujitry then, this rate must have been wnsidered 
exorbitant and unprecedented, and wc suspect 
Navakrishna was made use of as a fit tool to car- 
ry out a most cruel fiscal policy of Hastings’.* 

In the following year the new Eevenue Committee ' 
raised the revenue to fourty three lacs. Nava- 
krishna paid the first year’s demand in full but 
left a balance of one lac eighty three thousand 
and five hundred Rupees of the next year’s, and 
threw up the appointment. Why he took the 
last step is unknown and that he should have 
been allowed to leave unpaid so enormous a balance 
and resume his former offices in Calcutta would 
surprize us, if we did not know the character of 
Hastings’ Government.f 
Two years later in 1783, Hastings, the de- 
pressed exchequer of the Company not permitting 
his drawing his salary for many months upon it, 
sent to ask of Navakrishna a loan of three lacs of 
Rupees, and to tell him, if he agreed, to call with a 
properly ffiled up bond. Navakrishna did so, but 
when Hastings was“ going to execute the bond, he 
entreated him to rather accept the money than ex- 
ecute” the writing. The Governor General “neither 
accepi^^ the offer npr refused it, and” his" de- ' 

** * '" y ' ' J " — - ; — — 

* Nol hatit% the Fifth Report beside ns we cannot speak au- 
thoritatively. 

t Papers relating to Hastings, vol. 6, p. 830, evidence of Mr 
Petet Moore before the Commons’ Cougnittee. 
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tenuination remained suspended between the 
alternative of keeping the money . as a loan to 
be repaid, and of taking it, as” he “ had done 
5ther sums to the Company’s use.”* This is 
Hastings’ version of the affair when it was made 
part of one of the . charges for which he was 
tried in the House of Lords. The evidence 
at that trial contradicted Hastings in several 
pomts enough to prove that neither his memory 
nor his conscience was of the best description. It 
appears that there were at least two bonds, if 
not more, executed by him for the loan from 
Navakrishna, that howsoever much Hastings pre- 
tended ambiguity or rather indecision, he really 
called a spade a spade, for the money was entered 
in his private books as a loan, that Navakrishna 
did not attend Hastings with the bonds, but that 
after Hastings executed them they were given 
to one of Canto Baboo, Hastings’ dewan’s sircars 
who dehvered them to Navakrishna, who returned 
them to Hastings, that on the eve of Hastings’ 
departure for England Navakrishna applied to him 
for repayment, that not intending to pay, Hastings 
gave t evasive answers, and lastly, that despairing 

* Haatingpj’own account. • ^ 

t Hastings* own account, quoted hy Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough, in the House of Lorit. Debates of the Lords and Pro- 
ceedings of the E. I. Company in consequence of the aequital and 
TestimoniaU of the British aad native inhabitants, 1707, p. 176< 
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of getting back hw own by milder means Navakrish- 
na, when Hastings left the country without repay- 
ing the loan or giving security for it, threatened || 
sue him in some Court in England. 

In this transaction, which was not sufficiently 
well understood in Parliament nor is likely so to 
bj by most readers of the evidence, it certainly 
serins extraordinary that Navakrishna should first 
refuse and subsequently insist upon sectrity, but 
the truth was we believe that in obedience to the 
simplicity of monetary dealings in the East and 
to the amenities demanded too by oriental us- 
age of friend to friend or of the obliged to the 
obligator, Navakrishha testified confidence in his 
mjister by refusing the bonds, but as time wore on 
and day after day confirmed the suspicion that re- 
payment was farthest from the thoughts of Hast- 
ings, lie began to be alarmed and when he learnt 
the speedy embarkation of the Governor General 
for his native land and found that he did not 
consult him on the loan, he could not be blamed 
for having actually demanded the money or subse- 
quently tneditated pursuing the robber by means 
of the law to the den of his retreat. The idea is 
ridiculous that, as alleged by Hastings and taken 
for granted by Lord Thurlow, that Navakrishna 
ronde' a present of that immense sum to the former, 
and the presmhptions started by the latter, or 
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othera t’liat could be added such as the munifici- 
ent liberality. of Navakrishua, his spending thrice 

t sttm at his mother’s' ihraih, hb taste and 
ling,' are not a complete set off against 
our kiioVleSge of the abseriOe of the least bravado 
or buUyism in our countrymen. It was morally 
impossible for Navakrishna to demand the sum of 
Hastings after having once given it in charity.^ 
But bdiause Hastings did not fulfill his engage- 
ment, the loss to a man of Navakrishna’s fortune 
was not such as greatly to disturb his happiness. 
And was not he indebted to Hastings for his first 
rise and last elevation ? It was Hastings who 
recommended him to Clive arid it wiis Hastings’ 
guilty indulgence towards him too, when Has- 
tings was at the head of the Government, that 
gave him all the importance he possessed and where- 
of he screwed out so much gold. Though cer- 
tainly 'enough to compensate for the loss of 
three lacs, what was the exact measure of that 
importance? According to Lord Tliurlow, he 
“ only stood inferior in point of emoluments or poli- 
tical consequence to Mahomed Eeza Khan.” 
This would place him above both Canto Baboo 
and Dewan Gunga Gobind Singh. We how- 
ever have come to the conclusion that the former 
was a greater favorite of Hastings’ and that 
though greater possibly than both in ** political 
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consequence,” his eraolumente probably M short 
of those of both. 

Like the kings in oriental romances, Nava- 
krishna with aU his wealth and importance w^ 
for long rendered greatly miserable by the thought 
of- having no heir to them. All those expensive 
and cumbrous rituals by which religion or its 
ministers supply the difficiency of human^power 
were tried, in vain. Despairing of the birth of a 
son, Navakrishna adopted the third son of his el- 
dest brother, afterwards known as J5aboo Gopi- 
mohan Deva. The adoption virtually defied 
Fortune ; — she now revenged herself by giving 
Xavakrishna a son, and thereby sowing the seeds 
of future discord in the family. After filling 
« ith ability such important offices in the English 
service as have never since been allowed to na- 
tives to fill, Navukrishna died in advanced age on 
I lie 32nd November, 1797. 

Nuvakrishna’s abilities, Persian scholarship, pub- 
lic spirit and liberality rendered him greatly res- 
pected in the English community. His via's were 
the vices of the age, of both natives and Eu- 
I'ojicans, of whatever rank; but few of his con- 
temporaries, except Clive, approached him in the 
better parts of his nature. The acts of kindness 
by which his friends in palliation of his numerous 
crimes account for Hastings’ poverty were more 
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raischevious than positive wickedness. Nund- 
coomar, a better Persian scholar than Navakrishna, 
at the height of Ws power merely lived in 
royal state. The name rf Gunga GoMnd Smgh 
is preserved m tradftiOTi 1y a sickle act of mag- 
nificient expenditore; and of Canto Baboo, a 
boor, W only bis unexpected good fortune. Na- 
vakrisnha on the contrary was an able official, an 
accomplished gentleman and a munificient 
noblemaa A warm patron of letters, his palace 
was the centre of association of all the learned of 
the surrounding districts, and the resort of those 
of distant parts of India who chanced to conic to 
Calcutta. In accordance with a hoary-headed but 
most unexceptional custom of this country, great 
men are attended by a number of Pandits wlio 
give them the benefit of their opinion on all 
occasions and often discuss logical and metaphysi- 
cal topics before them. Navakrishna’s council of tiic 
learned was splendid, as the names of two of its 
distinguished ornaments, Jaganatha Tarkapancha- 
nana and Vaneswara Vidyalankara, will indicate, 
and discussions in it were always encouraged by 
large presents to the wranglers. His wealth and 
influence procured him many rare Persian and 
Sanskrit MSS. Nor did music receive from him 
a less hearty welcome. Whoever, player on 
instrument or songster, who came from Delhi 
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Gwalior, Luoknow, Benares or other seats of the 
art, as far down as Moorshedabad was sure to be 
attraeted by tlve fame of Rtqa Navakrishna’e fos- 
tering care of whatever was good or beautiful. 
The letters of retired civilians to him from home 
show the great confidence they reposed in 1dm. 
Most young civilians desirous of attaining a know- 
ledge of the Persian tongue were referred by 
tlieir elders to him. Among his works of public 
utility are his present of the old burying ground of 
Calcutta and of another large tract, then valued 
at Hupecs 45,000, for the erection of St. John’s 
CImrch, the construction of the tliirty two miles 
road from Behala to Culpi in the south of Cal- 
cutta and of Baja Navakrishna’s Street, the wliole 
ground of the latter of which he purchased, and 
the ghaut at Comcrtolee. The couple of dwel- 
ling houses he has left to his descendents are living 
monuments of the grandeur of his taste. They are, 
ill oriental estimation, perhaps the only two speci- 
mens of palatial buildings in a city styled the City of 
Palaces ; and the Nautch-room in one of them is 
the best in Calcutta. But the great deed which has 
preserved his name among the greater portion 
of his countrymen is the manner in which he 
celeherated hia mother’s shradh. Ere yet the 
good woman had departed this life, the news 
rang throughout the whole country that the mu- 
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nificent son intended to perpetnate his name I)y 
a monument over her ashes worthy of himself. 
That ‘ monument was to hold the »Ara«?Aasno 
shradh in men’s memory ever was. It is said 
that the news of death travels with lightning 
Speed. In the present case, we suppose, the 
imagination being worked upon by high hopes, 
many believed in the death before it took 
place. Be that however, as it was, as soon as 
the death was known people from all parts flock- 
ed to the scene of celebration. This pilgrim- 
age the caste of Navakrishna not a little encour- 
aged. There were full thirty days between the 
death and the shradh day, and Navakrishna’s coun- 
trymen made good this advantage. At first the 
professional beggars, Bhats and pariahs under- 
took the journey. Next those whose condilion 
oscillated between decency and beggary, who 
hitherto wavered between going and not going, 
decided in the afiirmative. Lastly men even 
in competent circumstances, tempted by large 
expectations and urged by greedy wives, coupled 
with the small chance of being distinguished 
in the crowd, followed. Those who had to come 
from great distances, necessarily carried their 
homes about with them like the Bedouins. As pre- 
sents are given per head, very babies were brought, 
and when many of them died of suffocation their 
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parents preserved them for the occasion and exhibit- 
ing them as if they were alive added to tlieir in- 
come, — the distributors of the presents bewildered 
in the crowd and attacked by the army of beggars 
each demanding and endeavouring to wring his 
share out before the others, had not the time nor 
tlie wits left to examine the receipients, and even 
dolls immersed in a heap of rags were pa^cd upon 
them for infants. It was as it were an exodns of the 
inulfosil to the metropolis. The very bazaars of tlio 
Zillahs, rendered unnecessary for the time by the 
(lopopulation in the villages, were trans])lantod into 
(.'alcntta and the suburban districts. All tho 
Piindits of Bengal and many even of Benares w'cre 
invited and came. Navakrishna with all his 
wealth could ill afford accomodation for this host. 
Blit in all cases where he failed the Hindoo inha- 
bitants of the city and of tlic surrounding villages 
opened their hospitable doors. The beggars slept 
in the fields, under trees and on the road side. 
The dietetic resources and the confectioneering 
skill of the whole country were invoked to feed 
the motley mass of humanity. The entire |)oltcry 
of the country was c.xhaustcd. All the plantain 
trees of the land were laid under contribution 
for platos for the eatables. The confectioners 
had begun their labors the day following “the last 
of danger and distress ” and the result in time 
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well indicated that a nation was to be fed for 
days. Piles of spicesr the produce of all the 
heetle-topes of Bengal disposed > of in heaps, 
pottery that rivalled Babel, Himmalayaa of brass 
vessels and Alps of gold and silver things* all the 
.shawls and broad-cloth and other cloth of Burra- 
Bazar, vast pyramids of sweetmeats and lakes of 
liqmd sv^jpets, kheer, dohee^ and milk, wore an im- 
posing aspect. Everything bespoke barbaric profu- 
sion. The arrangements were as perfect as hu- 
man foresight and wisdom could make. But the 
contest was unequal. A nation besieging Nava- 
kr’ishna was too much for him, even though the 
military were called to liis assistance. Navakrish- 
na with the soldiers trying to preserve ortler 
among that swarm of locusts was like Dame Part- 
ington with her mop repelling the Atlantic. The 
presents to the Great Uninvited were unequally dis- 
tributed. Some who had travelled a fortnight or 
twenty days to reach the seat of the shradh receiv- 
ed nothing at all; others who were plundered of 
all they possesed to boot heavily retraced their step? 
homewards, or, for want of the wherewithal to do 
so, settled near Calcutta; whilst the presents and 
plunders reaped by a third number amounted to 
the annual income of many a big Keranee. Ba- 
ther better fared the invited Pundits and relations 
of Nav^ishna. But the audah literally made 
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fortunes. A* fabulous sain was spent in this 
shradk. Popnlar estimation reckons that sum at 
nine laca of Eupees. Gigantic waste 1 and what a 
8um for the starving nnllions of the North West I 
But as it was what did it go to? The well spent, 
and very well spent portion of it was the fraction „ 
spent in presents to the Pundits, for it is 
the frequency and hulk of these donations to the 
IcarSed, cheifly to the Professors of Colleges, 
ftolcsj that have rendered Bengal in a manner 
one of the most learned of countries. Por the 
rest, the fortune so squandered did much harm, 
giving an impulse to dishonesty and idle habits, 
exciting other men of wealth to similar exhibi- 
tions, murdering numerous men, women and 
children and rendering the city and the suburbs 
for months uninhabitable by the malaria produced 
by the hills of deposits the army of beggars and 
guests left. 

Navakrishna was a representative man. In 
himself he holds up to us the mirror of his age. 
lie lived in one of the most important and criti- 
cal periods of our history — to some extent he acted 
that history. He was one of the leaders of our 
Revolution, a revolution little less glorious and 
momentous in its results than the jElnglish Revo- 
lution of 1688, and his never-failing fidelity to 
to the English shows that he was immeasurably 
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above his age iu political sagacity - and perliaps 
too that he was wanned by a degree of patriotism. 
But he possesses a greater historical interest. 
With him passed away the generation of nati\ es 
who held the highest posts under the English in 
„ India and exercised power and influence little in- 
ferior to the Governor General’s. 





(From the French. J 

A rain drop, raetapliysical, 

A rebel ’gainst the laws on higli, 
Creating misery in bless’dness, 

Had ’gun for liberty to sigh. 

’Twas when a summer’s storm was o’er, 
And clouds in groups went hurrying by, 
As if ashamed that they so long, 

Had veiled the blueness of the skv. 

That she, now escaping from a cloud, 
Right glad to be a moment free. 
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Came danoimg down, but soon aUs I 
1*611 on the bosom of the sea. 

“ O what a fate is mine I” she sighed ; 

“ When borne upon the ambient air, 
I pictured to myself with pride, 

A place on earth with«U that’s fair. 

“ I hoped to make some golden flower, 
Or wing of brightest butterfly. 

Fit pillow: for my weary hours, 

On which to close my aching eye. 

“ I hoped upon some velvet green, 

Or on a frdlh and mossy stem. 

To court repose — fit couch for me, 
Heaven’s purest, softest, exiled gem. 

“ And 0 ! I hoped some gentle bard. 
Would see me on his pensive way. 
And on my beauty praise bestow. 

In sonnet, song or roundelay. 

“ But now O what a fate is mine ! — 

Alas ! that I had e’er been free ; 

In deserts e’en a grain of sand, 

Perchaasce is happier fiir than me ! ” 
C 5 



TThilo thud dhe mourn’d, hii oyster gray, 
hSt thus pour her ^Isffitire din, 
And Baling ohwf^ds, gently 
its sheU; had shut the inouraer in. 

Witl^ethat many-colored shell, ' 
Hardened, cotcentered, crystallized. 
Now lies a gem of beauty rare. 

By king and kaiser sought and prized. 

What thought the tiny rain drOip, when, 
Daring the dangers of the waves. 

The diver brought her forth to light, 
From ocean’s deep and s^rry caves. 

What thought the tiny rain drop, when, 
The world was filled with her renown, 
And she, O now a priceless pearl. 

Adorned a haughty Emp’ror’s crown ! 

0 maiden, without name, who dwell’ st. 
And bloom’ st within thy native bower I 
XJnsedh beneath its verdant shades, 

Or washed by many a gentle shower, 

B^ine not, that thy lot below. 

Is full of toil and anxious care. 
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Not murtaaer that the weary load. 

Thou bear’st on earth is hard to fa^. 

Hope, under God, a better Ihte; 

For like the pearl thou yet may'st shine, 
Remember the rain drop;: and know, ' 

The beau ideal may still be thine ! 


Cummission. 


The Civil Finance, alias the Punkha coolie com- 
mission, fs said to have nearly concluded its la- 
Ijors, and the public is naturally anxious to know 
what the Commissioners with their very expensive 
Secretary have done in return for their salaries ! 
We have had occasionally let out upon us glimpses 
of some very unique and highly entertaining pro- 
positions for the reduction of Civil expenditure. 
It is not our fault if in the absence of more 
extensive information wo endeavour make the 
most of these fragmentary curiosities. We premise 
this because it is possible the Commissioners have 
hit upon some real improvements the nature of 
which has been studiously kept away from the 
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publiijH^^tlth ^ rhyae 

or reasbnt 'fdr «uch see 

iHai'tlie pttblid po^s § obrdiDuE^’^^ to sit 
in jtid^l&ent recommeiidtvll^ must 

affect i^em niore immediately than any Govern* 
ment minister .or dictator. But the outside bar* 
bariai^ have always stdod in' the relation of an 
^e sore to the Indian bureaucracy. We must not 
therefore fall foul of one unfortunate Department for 
perhaps following out the strict letter of its ins* 
tructions in accordance with the prevailing creed. 
We only regret that the system leaves us but the un- 
grateful task of hashing and slashin||^otwithstand- 
ing the existence in us of a devout and very cha- 
ritable wish to pour balm and butter in an equal 
proportion of benevolence against malevolence. In- 
deed if we could conscientiously do it we would ra- 
ther back up than thwart the Commissioners, whoso 
, 'mission and ours are identical, visi, the exposure of 
abuse, its pursuit and eradication. But the Com- 
mission has deceived us. It has failed, grossly 
failed, as far as can be judged from data up to this 
moment in our possession, in fulfilling the expec- 
tations formed of it. We 'do not write - in the 
spirit of contention, but in all sincerity of dis- 
appointn^t and grief, when we say, that the Com- 
mission attempted to move Athos by a crow 
bar, and that in its inability to perform the feat 
it has tttrtiOk away heedlessly and at random at 
the hu^ exoiesoence, parading the splinters and the 
shavings fhus obtained tts tioplues tff its power and 
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heroism 1 M^^wUo set themselves 
must constituted 

men. bf high above thjek shfipj- 

ders, their and fajss^iug./^ej i^|c^ bn 

no account haqidjLe thesmicroscope lest their pihds 
should he so full .of insects and, ^epiug wo|n|8 
that whentihey oome to gase upon . the stars^’ they 
should be dazzled and blinded by the weat tr^ah- 
sition. Indeed we question whether the mocess* 
ful entomologist can ever be a successful asteo* 
nomer. The conditions of mind that influence a 
choice of the two occupations are so radically differ- 
ent that an^affirmative hypothesis will scarcely 
be true. If any doubts still exist, the Civil Fi- 
nance Commission wUl supply stunning evidence 
of the conflict between microscopic and broad and 
full proportioned statesmanship. 

And firstly as regards the Punkha-coolies — that 
chqf d' 'ouvre of the Commission, that one great 
culmination of intelligence and wisdom which 
is destined to diffuse the glories of the indefatig- 
able trio and transmit their names to future genera- 
tions of keranies like that of Howard amongst the 
jail birds or of Wilberforce amongst the slaves I 
It is said that upwards of 6 . lacs of Rupees have 
been saved by retrenching the customary allowance 
of wind ! Are the Commissioners silro that they 
have made, that saving absolutely. That is to say, 
has the redu<dion in the number of Punkha coolies 
resttlted jn no reduction of the quantity of work 
done by the aid however distant and external of 
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those nccessMyjjad^ijnots p>,a (;roxi^ded ojffice. We 

predicate the contrary. Pui^ha-puUers are hut men ; 

they are not machines so that you only turned the 

spring and the hand advanced and retreated with 

mathematical accuracy for a given number of 

hpurs, If; by any stroke of financiering th^ could 

be transmuted into iron and. steam, then. indeed 

would the name of Mr, Hugh. D. Sandeman be held 

as that of a modern Prometheus. But until that 
* 

miracle is accomplished and human beings continue 
to exist only in the components of flesh, blood, 
bones, and sinews, we must claim the forbearance 
of the Commission to our hesitating to acknowledge 
the genuineness of a saving which aggrandizes a 
spurious economy at the expence of a masked ex- 
travagance. The Commissioners have not been 
able to prove that Punkhas are superfluities in Ben- 
gal. If they had done that, by a reference to their 
individual capacities for abiding in a furnace, 
they would indeed have established some title to 
credence on the subject of their reform ; and the^ 
Government might have collected a rich harvest 
by the exhibition of the fire-eaters at the Town 
HaU or in Professor Eisley’s saloon. But 1110 
charitable gentlemen who have made those learned 
disquisitions in the science of heat as it ejects the 
Bengallee anatomy, are acoustonied to prosecute 
their researches under the genial influence of no 
end of fringes and Punkha wheels. That huge 
body of Mr.. H. D. Sandeman overflowing with 
perspiration and melting away by inches under the 
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action of % burning sun, would scarcely supply 
thinking material to even that diminutive brain 
which can digest only peons’ wages, if the Funkha 
were not vehemently rocking over head under a 
spirited fire of paper weights and erasures to aid 
and sustain his gasping mind. But the new brooih 
in the Civil Auditor’s office is forsooth an English 
broom and entitled to tdl the comforts and privile- 
ges of Magna' Charta which undoubtedly contains 
a clause regarding Punkhas immediately below that 
which sanctions impunity for the murder of a nig- 
ger. Indeed we know not whether to laugh at or 
resent the stupidity which proposed to deny Ben- 
gallee clerks the indulgence of a Pankha because 
the Bengallee does not require a Funkha to keep 
him cool at home. The premises are as wrong as 
the conclusion is mean and infamous. If every 
Bengallee does not sport a punkha the nation is at 
least in such a comfortable undress at home as not 
be at all incommoded by the want of a ventillator. 
Their dress defies the action of heat, for the bare 
body unfettered by those torments of European 
life — ^the shirt and the neck-tie, the patalootts and 
the dress coat, is never in want of a cooling breeze. 
But will the Bengallee be allowed to carry his sin- 
gular privileges to a public office where straight , 
lacing is a fundamental condition of gentility ? 
We should think not. Even the head dress is not 
permitted a leave of absence by squeamish little 
men in authority who persist in matching shoeless 
feet to an exhuberent muslin folded apex! Ad- 
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mitting even thal a basna claim io a Ponkha 

absolutely, wbat are the gains of the argument? 
Will the state benefit by the discovery ? Any tyro 
who has had caned into his head the lesson involved 
in the phenomenon of < the connection between 
mind and body will tell the Pinance Commission- 
ers that the mind working within a Ihmaoe mast 
of necessity exhibit less miergy and power than 
the mind working in a cool comfortable place. 
The CivU Auditor does doubtless understand the 
philosophy of figures ; otherwise he could not have 
found his way to a Finance oommittee. Supposing 
five assistants drawing between themselves the sura 
of Es. 600 as remuneration for 780 hours work in 
the month were placed in a hot room without any 
contrivance by which they could be kept cool. 
Every one of them would be tempted to snatch up 
the nearest half sheet and fan himself lustily for at 
least half an hour in every six, n^jdng an aggre- 
> gate wastage of 66 hours in the month. An hour’s 
value being represented by 10 annas, the loss to 
Government will be Eupees 40 per mensem, or 
Eupees 32 in excess of the pay of a Punkha coolie 
and a relieving coolie ! We will not support the 
caloulationby a commentary. Arithmetic is more 
potent than either logic or prosody. Figures arc 
irreristible. 

Aiio ther notable scheme of the Commissioners 
was W send away all its highly paid Judges frmn the 
S mall Cause Court and fill the bendies with Moon* 
sififs. They might as well have sent adrift the 
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Qoverilby QfeneriA a&d giv<M: ®«l*t3otinca ClMimI)er 
to »€flimmittee of Be^trars troik tHe public offices 1 
ThO'lottei^- would bO m grand an iftiprovement as 
the fomer^d its 'ffiitocial result infinitely mbW 
advantageous? AS to feasability, that is no part Of 
the Ccihtiaissioflers’ look out. They seem to be 
absolved from all responsibility that way, otherwise 
their reconiinendatiohs would undoubtedly have 
courted common sense and reason. 

The Education Department that bate notf of all 
Indian Fmaflcers has supplied rich chopping mate- 
terials to the Commission. The gentleman who cha- 
racterised every Bengalleo as a rebel at heart, was 
morally and politically bound to cut away all sup- 
port from under the feet of the quasi malcontents. 
Education certainly is no part of the scheme of a 
politician who hopes to keep subject millions in or- 
der by reducing them to bestiality. Accordingly 
we have a humane recommendation for the aboli- 
tion of the Kishnaghur and the Civil Engineering 
oolloges, tho elimination of this school and that and 
other equally Vandalic suggestions for the suppres- 
sion ot knowledge. It is true these suggestions 
like most of the other suggestions made by tho Com-, 
mission are never destined to be practically worked 
mt, their place rigidly being in some •obscure back 
s iclf of a dusky record room, yet is it not painful to 
6 insulted by a body who fatten upon your mohfey 
»“d yet deny you rational existence, who make 
a undant use of their oportunities to throw us back 
“pon the dark ages and smother the ray that 
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is faintly struggling its ^ay into the native mind? 
We could tolerate eye^ a^^^ty, , condone 

ei^ty impertinence But this. Our consolation is 
that the nation has thoroughly roused, itself to in- 
dependent action and might well afford to I^ugh in 
the f^oes of all its enemies and ohstructiv^., 




That unfortunate section of the human family 
whose lot is cast in the lobbies and and the land- 
ing places of the great and the highly placed, who 
’wear out existence in the constant endeavour to 
create interest, the sole business of whose lift' 
seems to be to elaborate petitions and conciliate 
chuprassies, deserves a photograph in these pages. 
The reader of Boderick Random is familiar with 
the English phase of the desease which reduces 
a rational being to the condition of a place hunter. 
We call it a desease because it falls within the cate- 
gory of human ills and afldicts its victim as viru- 
lently as evejL insanity. It paralyses the strong- 
est inteUeots, rendering them nervous and palpitat- 
ing, the mere thralls of a passion. In the course 
of our enquiries we have stumbled upon facts 
which are perfect metaphysical puzzle. Not Eery 
himself so learqed in, his own sp^r® 
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plylike wi^ and ihe Whcri^Tes of ttie formula 
by wlu<?h ■ ^ darlter bretbi^ work out their 
tinier., 

We do iiot set up as the annalists of place hunt- 
ing. Indeed we have not the stanima for such a 
task however interesting its completion might be 
to the world about the offices. We merely under- 
take to give a straggling account of the idiosyn- 
cracies with which we have come into contact in 
the course of our. investigations into social andma- 
lies. And firstly there is the Cutcherry Omedwar. 
That tall attenuated haggard specimen of humani- 
ty with a turban as huge as a basket and an enorm- 
ous reed stuck behind his ear. He haunts the am- 


lah like a ghost. Is almost ubiquitous. Now filling 
the crowd before the Magistrate, now besetting 
the bungalow of the Collectorate, and anon swelling 
the hubbub around the Principal Sudder Ameen. 
He daily perambulates every place where there 
is even the most distant prospect of an open- 
ing. His patience is amazing. We have seen our 
friend Ram Roy rise up early in the morning 


from perhapsa^teepless bed. He hod been told 
in a whisper from Tez Singh chup- 

rassie — who hhd doubtless received his own price 


for the information — that an anonymous complaint 
had been filed against the mtokul navish for cor- 
inipt and fimudulent practices. Of course the nian 


was guilty. Ram Roy knew from first to last 
how matters wbuld end. Why, sir, the nmkttl 


navk had bStJght gardens and Qompany’s papers 
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and celebrated the Doorgah poojah in style. Where 
could all tliis naongy have coine froin 6xee|>t from 
tmPpockets of Ktigating, unfortunates. Now the 
miurder was : out, and Earn Eoy having already 
made sure of the vaeoncy was puzzled how to get 
Ot it. The poo? man had tossed and tumbled in 
bed the whole of the previous ni^t weighing 
probability against probability and means against 
nieans. His fifth cousin’s father-in-law’s nephew was 
the school fellow of the Magistrate’s fourth writer. 

* He had casually heard the circumstance mentioned 
by a brother Omedwar and he hastened to make good 
use of the knowledge. Wlrat a mine of wealth is an 
eflicient Intelligence Department ! There was one 
step in the ladder to preferment. A most impor- 
tant point was gained. Earn Hoy was in ex- 
tacios. The prize was already witliin his grasp. 11c 
told the dear partner of his miseries “ Cheer up hus- 
sey, for I am at last in luck’s way I” Here he enter- 
ed into an elaborate exposition of his hopes and his 
prospects, how the situation was one just suited to 
his tastes and his capacities, how a former incum- 
bent had retired from office a millionare, how the 
present incumbent had during his short tenure of 
the office bought gardens and Company’s papers and 
was yearly celebrating the Doorgah poojah with great 
pomp and feasting. The simple woman was dazzled 
and bewildered with this catalogue of riches..- But 
herimagii^tlon haying been hitherto fed only upon 
br^, her vi4ons wandened amongst unromantic 
rioe h9gs and steuchy fish) an al|pw&uoe 
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of tlife latter oonstituting the 8 K»m{ 4 >n of 

humaii liappin^ -in the eyes of a being whnhad vit- 
iated ^r^n the .moment she learnt to masticate to 
the present tibne, upon green herbs with an occa- 
sional slide o£a mouldy potato. As we have already 
said, Earn Eoy waa up with the dawn. He had 
risen three or four times before, but was driven to 
liis restless bod by the gloom of the still unbroken 
night. How he oursed the sun for a laggard and 
iis bearing a special enmity towards him and his I 
But the golden luminary did at last make his ap- 
pearance and our anxious friend hastly huddled 
on his clothes soaroely stopping to adjust the seams 
and the rents which disfigured them, and sallied 
forth upon his hopeful mission. His wife had taken 
the precaution to tio a sacred flower to one end of his 
dress, binding luck fast and firm thereby. But 
the omedwar is always a step-son of tho tickle god- 
dess whom the crone delights to harry and worry 
with worse than evert* a step-mother’s hate. Ram 
Hoy had just crossed his threshold after howingand 
praying round and round towards every point of 
tho compass invoking that success which alas ! had 
mocked him hitherto with a grin and ahorse laugh, 
when lol whom should Re encounter hut a filthy 
Dhobee with his filthier bag 1 God of Omedwors ! 
what a disaster ! The poor man shaded his eyes 
with his skinfiy palm. But the retina had already 
photographed the hapless vision. There he was, 
that Dhobee, shedding a pestilence arovmd him, dry- 
ing up all the qtrings of ambiffbn and hope and co- 
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veririg'the iiiost jplfospe^ as with 

an Wderiaker’s pall. Ram ]^y stood agbast. If a 
ghost had crossed ms’ path he irouid not have looked 
mO#e ghost-like. The dreahi of ithe last fifteen 
houirs was rtidely hrol^n. He muttered a prayer, 
or it may he, a curse ! and slowly retraced his step* 
towards his hovel. There was no use trying for the 
place. His stars were against him. In the agony of 
the moment he grasped an almanack and mechani- 
cally turned over its mystic pages. Half in hope and 
half in bitterness of heart he proceeded to examine his 
fortune. It was the month of May. Could he trust 
liis eyes ! He rubbed those organs carefully, and again 
pored over the astrological record. It could not de- 
ceive him. Joy filled a^^on that visage which only re- 
cently was cast do^vn in gloom. His thinlij)* were 
wreathed in smiles. The erst drooping mustache 
shot up like a fox’s tail. The astrology promised 
success, and Ram Roy coiild now fearlessly encoun- 
ter a Regiment of Dhohees and an army of chirp- 
ing lizards ! Our hero sallied forth afresh like a 
knight from the feet of his lady-love. All his for- 
mer fire had returned and hope bubbled up to his 
throat. He flew rather ^han walked. If it had 
not been too early for horse or vehicle he would 
assuredly have been run over. He had unconscious- 
ly achieved a peripetetic feat clearing five miles in 
less than half an hour. (The intelligent reader should 
take note that the wings of mythology are not the 
exclusive property of^e ardent lover, “flio ardent 
place hunter has a^i equal title to the featheiy accel- 
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ators.) At lewt Earn l^y^had dashed through ^the 
monopoly if any such cjcisted. He was a t^Qrojagb 
Peelite in that r^Mpec^In the prosecution of his ob- 
ject he resp^Jt^ law nor usage. It was sufll- 

cient for him to know that interest in sijoh a quarter 
was essentially necessary to tlR success of his petition, 
and interest he would endeavour to make in spite of 
all the laws of matter and of mind. The magistrate’s 
fourth clerk’s school fellows uncle’s son-in-law was 
yet in bed when the Omedrrar^s loud double knock 
roused all the pariah dogs in the neighbourhood and 
brought the shrill maid of all work to the door in the 
full clatter of female volubility. “ Wlio arc you to 
sir, what are you sir, have people nothing else to do 
but to answer impertinent knocks? Why the man 
must be either mad or drunk l*All the house is asleep 
sir and what can you want at such an early hour ?” 
Ham Roy was too old an Otnedwar to be, daunted 
by a shrew. He had bullied a whole file of Fouz- 
dary chuprassies in his day in order to get at a much 
more formidable personage than the magistrate s 
fourth clerk’s school fellow’s uncle’s son inlaw, and 
he again his fifth cousin. lie had a right to com- 
inniid in the house. The maid of all work was duly 
fumislied with the geneological tree, supplemented 
by the right to command. The former may have sof- 
lened matters, hut the latter was a lighted brand. 
The beldame ignited with the force and instantaneity 
of a decayed old stick that she waiB. had com- 
mand in the house for the last forty years venting 
her temper on all the big men and little .children 
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and mling the dames npd the jrovmg Ihdies with'- 
not a ro4> but a tongue, of iron. She may be ex- 
cused therefore if she was a^|j|ealoU8 as a Czar, and 
if she flew at her rival with the hate of an Eliza- 
beth or a Maria Ther^. This time Ram Roy was 
staggered. He never had crossed such a sho-bear 
in the whole round of his experiences, and that 
was almost as extensive as Cook’s round round 
the world. The file of FoUzdarry ehuprassies 
was but a flock of lambs compared to this tigress. 
The Omedwar’s wits were at a stand still. His pre- 
sence of mind utterly failed him. He had once been 
severely mauled by a drunken constable who mis- 
took him for a thieving vagrant. But even on tlial 
trying occasion he h^ sufficient animation lel't 
to use his legs effectively, scampering away ac- 
ross trees and thorn bushes and over drains and ac- 
clivities till he had interposed a goodly distance 
tween the range of the blows and his own prcciotb 
anatomy. But now his senses failed him entirely. 
He could not even run. He would have undoubtedly 
sunk upon the ground where he stood if rescMie 
had not timely arrived in the person of his dear 
fifth cousin, who disturbed from a sweet morning 
nap by the tumult of the wordy strife and ifecogniz- 
ing the sharp treble of his formidable m^id had 
run downstairs with the hot haste of a sporting gen- 
tleman whose fiercest hound had snapped his chain, 
and Was about malSng a feast on the threat of the fir.st 
vi8itor withont,permi8sion asked or obtained. The 
old man saw at a, glance how matters stood. He 
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interposed the whole weight of' his authority 
to save his relative and succeeded in carrying him 
off with the utmost difficulty. We reserve Ram 
Key’s fate for our next issue. 

* 


(Ettwp^can anl> |aMaa Hbtorg : a 
Cantrast. 


CvcLES of time are so marked hy distinguishing 
characteristics, that it is not* difficult to perceive 
Wxni prima fad dissimilarity. The great hook of 
chronology is divided into sections of various lengtli, 
and the heading of each section is the key to 
it. Every epoch of human progress supplies a great 
principle, and man will attain perfection Avhon he 
has lived so many such epochs, uninterupted hy 
grand Divine interpositions like the Middle Ages, 
tliat the whole collected principles will approach 
those of Divinity within a yard. Laugh not at 
this as mere transendentalism, impracticable trans- 
cendentalism, — the tide of materialism which has 
been running on, every day in increasing volume 
and strength, since the- days of Locke and Male- 
hranche notwithstanding, transcendentalism is, af- 
ter all, true philosophy and the highest, for none 

C 7 
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other is capable of shtisfyiiig some of the undefin. 
able aspirations to which even ctiltivated conscious, 
ness is subject, and the parts of other systems whicli ' 
aspire to do the same are eminently transcendental 
and the only reason why they eventually fail of their 
eifeet on cultivated minds is that those systems allow 
with the pure metal the alloy of a large numl)cr of 
absurdities— and transcendentalism is impractic- 
able only in so far, and no father than, that God is 
impracticable to be reached either by thouglit or in 
person. So, every age has its predominant idea, 
its predominant passion. That of our age is tin* 
spirit of democracy. But “ our age” is very vasiic 
— ^Avhctlier he who uses the phrase includes with- 
in its compass a quarter of a century, a half, or a 
whole century is uncertain. The distribution of 
history into centuries wo consider a mistake. Liki' 
alphabetical arrangonu’nts, it has no clonht its at- 
tractions to the beginner and tlio snperticial ; but 
for the higher purposes of education it is valueless. 
" Our ago” therefore is not the “nineteenth cen- 
tury” of thoughtless deolaimers, for Nature has 
not moulded the life of man into the mechanical 
and unvarying length, breadth and deptli of cen- 
turies — ^rather is it the birth, infancy, childhood, 
youth, full manhood and sometimes, though not 
necessarily, the death of principles or* in other 
werds of moral characteristics that fix the boun- 
daries of an age — only this much may he allowed 
that where a principle has taken a long time for 
development evety epoch of its life may for con* 
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venieaoe’s sake be accepted as an age, but where 
a principle speedily matures itself the unity of all 
its epochs should be regarded as one age. This 
age we distinguish and posterity will do after us 
from others by^ the development of the spirit of 
democracy. But the birth of that spirit is not of 
ii recent date. Of course we except the spirit of 
ancient democracy wliich in all the countries in 
which it prevailed died a violent death. But the 
spirit of modern democracy is not mucli youngtir 
than znodern history itself. Curiously enough it 
was produced hy a religious struggle — the day in 
u Inch Martin Lzithcr burned the l*ope’s bull and 
(hhied the Vatican ought to he I'cgarded as the 
hii'lhday in the modern world of liberty, the fore- 
runner of the spirit of democracy which Izas this day 
acejuired such a ferocity. We vlo not zmzch regard 
the sort of representation which at times glimmers 
in Saxon England nor tlio slow' growth of the English 
Parliament zior even the signing of Ilagnu Charftt. 
U'lialevt'r iulluonce these possessed was local, that 
of the lleformation was universal. It was virtually 
a propagandist movement in the cause of human 
free will, of liberty. Royal prerogatives received 
their first death waiming in the blow which the 
popular notion of the Rope’s infallibility and Rou- 
tifical supremacy received from the llcformation, — 
h)r, in unenlightened times like the early part of 
the sixteenth century the pz’evilegcs of tbo Church 
are hold iu profounder veneration tlian those of 
^yalty and when they are jeopardized Kings may 
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well go 'suck their fingers. The Reformation as 
inaugurating the attempt to recover from the most 
powerful, harassing and nearly universal hierarchy 
the pundered free will of mankind, inaugurated 
the reign of the idea of the people’^ sovereignty, an 
idea which slowly hut uninteruptedly extending her 
sway has become what we now see her and will 
yet lord it over all other ideas in the science of 
politics. The next great event which helped the 
progress oHhis idea was the murder of Charles T. 
of England, The third the Hegirah of James II, 
The fourth the American Independence. And the 
fifth, last, and greatest the French Revolution. Tlie 
whole period from the Reformation doAvn to the 
present day may he considered as our age — thal is 
the age of the most distinguishing feature of it, 
viz, liberty in democracy — or wc may reckon 
from the Reformation to the Revolution of 10 1!) one 
age, from the Revolution of 1649 to the Revolution 
of 1688 another, and from the Revolution lOf?'' 
to the American Independence the third ami 
from the American Independence to the 15th Ap- 
ril 1861, the fourth. For convenience’s saki' let 
us adopt the latter arrangement. Our age, the 
fourth age of democracy, then begins with the 
American Independence. 

The successful issue on the part of the Americans 
of the war with the mother country and the defiance 
thrown by them to the crowned heads of Europe 
in the peaceful establishment of the RepuhUc 
served by their pxample to set on lire the train of 
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gricvwices and rottenness which wore essaying for 
sometime to produce the first French llevolul ion ; 
but the last event, with all its luisci'iss and horrors 
and inspite of its overthrow, has imparted to 
representative institutions a fascination mankind 
will perhaps never forget. Since then the politi- 
cal pantheon has been continually defiled by vulgar 
intrusion — kings and previleges have daily suc- 
cumbed before the growing importance of peoj)les. 
In France repeated revolutions subverting kingly 
despotism have taken place and as often failed, 
because of the extreme inequality of intelligence 
of her people. But the failure has not in the 
least disheartened the democrats, and attempts will 
1)(' making until democracy establishes itself on 
a Ih’in basis. To this sweeping view of European 
]nogres.s, the present condition of France might 
scorn to oppose a block. But the Government of 
fjouis Napoleon appears to be tlie best for her at 
lh(' present time. The first Emperor's military 
despotism was a vast improvement u])on the revo- 
lutionary excesses prccoediug it. So is his nep- 
hew's strong but jn'ogrcssive rule preferable to 
alternating monarchical imbecility and democra- 
tic fury. No less rarajiant in other parts of 
the Continent is the sj)rit of the age. The murder 
of tw'o nationalities, Poland and Hungary, seems 
to point the other way, but all History proclaims 
that as those deeds w^erc foul, on the principle of 
fwtion and reaction the Nemesis will be tlic conn)lc- 
tcr. As a set off against the fate of Poland and 
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Hungary, nearly every other country has progress- 
ed in freedom. Some nations have found cons- 
titutions, an4 all have wrung large concessions 
from their sovereigns. But the greatest acheive- 
mcnt of our age, of all human history, and one 
almost sufficient to compensate for all the grievan- 
ces, all the wickednesses of man is the emancipa- 
tion of the Negro slaves in the British colonies. 
Our race perhaps is capable of no nobler spectacle 
than that of a people exhibiting significant a])pre- 
ciation of tlie freedom they enjoy by paying no 
less a sum than twenty millions for the freedom ol' 
eight hundred thousand of their fellow-creatiiri s 
beyond four tlioiusand* miles of ocean, — their own 
bondsmen whom they shall have to hire the noNi 
moment, and any excesses on whose part in the 
giddincs of the first moment of emancipation would 
bo fatal to their own property and possessions. An 
equally great work has been consummated in the 
emancipation of the Ilussian serfs. Perha])s llir 
Emperor Alexander’s wisdom, statesmanship and 
generosity transcend all tliat have gone before liini 
in these lines, for the emancipation does not appeur 
in the light of a concession, — the serfs are hardlv 
yet improved enough to make a demand, — but is a 
voluntary act of pure benevolence of the Czar who 
anticipates centuries. 

The predominant fact in our age, in fact in the 
modern world since the Reformation is the pro- 
gress of liberty, the growing influence of the peoplo 
and the lessening influence of royalty and the aristo- 
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cracy. What a cheering study, one cannot help ex- 
claiming, must riierefore be history ! what more po- 
tent to dispel the political mysanthropy which is 
sometimes apt to overcome individuals on the frus- 
tration of their schemes I To know that you have 
andvod so fhr as midway between fallen Adam and 
Paradise is indeed happiness supreme. But that 
happiness we can at best sigh for and see others 
enjoy. Sad study is history to us 1 Indeed if 
habit had not so blunted our sensibility a few per- 
usals might lead us to commit political suicide in 
India by emigration to uninhabited shores. Ah ! 
it is killing that the age so much panegyrized in 
the literature wo have adopted and of which from 
association we talk so loudly is as yet forbidden 
fruit to us! Ages have their geographical not h'ss 
than chronologlical boundaries. “Our age” is 
lairopoan, modern history is European. Educated 
in a European language wc cannot help borrowing 
its conventionalities of thought and expression. 
When a Brahmin has been unusually impertinent 
or a Zemindar unus^lly cruel, do wc not uncon- 
sciously exclaim “ what! in this age” and so fortli, 
but we simply rave nonsense. Wliat does the Braii- 
min or the Zemindar know of the terrible bug- 
bear “ the age.” His age is nothing changed 
trom the age of Menu. European lustorv is pro- 
gress — Asiatic stagnant monotony. Tt was hoped 
that the portions of Asia wdiich have come un- 
der British rule would begin a new history, that 
>mder the auspices of a nation, preeminently the 
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pioneers of progress, they will forsake the station 
ary character of Asiatic civilization. That hope 
has deen disappointed. Take India for an example. 
The era commenced with the connection of this 
country with England can hardly be called an era of 
progress. There have no doubt from time to time 
arisn indications of progress but that progress has 
benspasmodic, not systematic and regular. The fact 
which runs thi*oughout European History is politi- 
cal as well as other improvement. That whicli 
marks British Indian History is the want of any 
uniform fact whatever. The early Courts of Direct- 
ors of the East India Company strictly enjoined on 
their servants to conciliate to the ixtmost the affec- 
tion of the natives, secure their friendship, keep 
inviolable the engagements with them, and respect 
their customs and prejudices as if they were their 
own. The timid traders who reckoned themselves 
fortunate if any native state allowed them just room 
enough to land their wares understood their interests 
too well to disregard such wholesome advice and 
their first successes were due sjmply to coformation 
to this advice. The early years of British inter- 
course with the natives were not more distinguished 
by anxiety to please on the part of the strangees 
than confidence in British honor on that of our 
countrymen. All, however, changed when those 
traders were transformed into princes. Britain 
gained kingdoms by losing character. The natives 
were not really oonoiliated and respected as of old 
but flattered wlien^ need was and uu done when op- 
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portunity came. Tliis decline of English motality 
in India marks a decline in the political condition 
of the people. But still that condition was enviable 
compared to what it is at the present time. The 
consideration with which all natives were treated 
and the deference paid to natives of rank contrast 
markedly with the contempt the lowest newly-ar- 
rived European exhibits for the highest native — ^in- 
deed the rank of a native forms a strong reason for 
liis being the worse treated. The stages of British 
Indian history do not indeed exhibit a progressive 
retrogression, but what they do exhibit goes very 
near it. Clive was a fearless, Godless man. 
llis crimes were as bold and gigantic as his milita- 
ry schemes, and both were attended with equally 
signal success. But his crimes were crimes rather 
against individuals. He outraged social, scarcely 
ever political, morals. Warren Hastings iiflproved 
upon Clive by leaving no exception. His political 
misdemeanors were as frequent as his private 
extortions and breaches of faith. The effects of 
breaches of private ethics are limited in space and 
soon die away — those of public have a far wider 
range and are more pei'manent. It was Hastings 
who first launched the British Indian Government 
into the bolder forms of political crime. His rule 
resembled rather the rule of a bandit cheif than that 
ol the delegate of a commercial corporation. The 
greatest of tyrants have admitted the influence of 
the theoretic control of public opinion and of future 
history. Hastings’ career seemed to be regardless 
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of either. Se dedared war without showing a 
pretext, levied taxes without a right, robbed without 
offence, strangled without provocation. To him 
belongs the infamy of introducing, into the Govern- 
ment the recklessness of means to an end, of the 
opinion of the people and of consequences, and the 
disregard of treaty-obMgations and of the feelings 
and happiness of the governed. The greatest en- 
ormities of all future proconsuls sink into the rank 
of mere faint copies of the proceedings of the great 
original master. The difference between the 
government of Hastings and of his successor was as 
the difference between earth and heaven ; Lord 
ComAvallis was a Providencial contrivance to repair 
the wrongs inflicted on the country by his prede- 
cessors. He gave the country a constitution, and 
his confirmation of the Zeminars in the proprietory 
right qf the soil rivals almost the Abolition of 
Slavery Act. 

But though his administration was a monster in 
the very extraordinariness of its beneflcience, that 
beneficience stopped at a certain point, and was ex- 
cercised in ways other than by giving the natives 
any ^are of power or emoluments. The old Marquis 
was a singular exhibition of strength and weakness of 
mind, of breadth and narrowness of view, of liber- 
ality and bigotry. The magnitude of the political 
effects of his Regulation I. of 1793 contrast vividly 
with, the great political danger of the entire exclu- 
sion of the intelligence of a . great country fieni 
office, which ho inaugurated. The author of the 
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Penniiittent Settletiaent limited the proper sphere for 
native virtue and talent to Ohupprasieships, 

Ijotd Cornwallis’ administration was marred 
by this great political injury that it did to our 
countrymen. Sorely vexed with the corrupt circui- 
tous channels through which justice was invariably 
administered, he substituted European for native 
agency. It was in Lord Cornwallis the result of 
excess of philanphropy; hut that excess was culpable 
nevertheless. He ought to have seen that a nation 
has a right to have its highest virtue and best talent 
in ))ositions of power aud trust over it. It has 
a right to be governed by the biggest of its intellec- 
ttxal and moral prodxxctions, and no more. The 
Government xvrongsits sxxbjects which rules them 
according to an ideal standard of good not in the 
country. It is curious to note how the right of 
the people to servo the government in positions 
of trust, power and responsibility which were 
allowed by the Mahomedans was continued in 
Bnglish administrations otherwisxj hateful, and 
annihilated in one supremely bcnelicient. Verily 
good often comes out of bad. The military forg- 
erer who avenged the Black Hole and the notorious 
violator of all laws, human and divine, the first 
Governor General, allowed natives into their coun- 
cils, and placed them in the highest situations, while 
our political degradatoin began in the reign of 
a statesman, who but for one huge folly would 
rank as a ruler of men with Akbar and Alfred. 

But the magnitude of the retrogression we have 
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made in an age emphatically of progress, may best 
understood by a comparison between the offices 
which natives were allowed to fill in the days* of 
CUve and Hastings and those which are open to 
them at the present day. Baja Narakrishna, 
Dewan Gunga Gobind Singh and Canto Baboo 
divided the Government among themselves. Each 
of them possessed more power than any Member 
of Council now does. The military administration 
alone was left in the hands of the English. Even 
diplomacy was entrusted to natives. Raja Nava- 
krishna was the agent of the Company in tran- 
sactions with the native states. He was, besides, 
the Judge in a Court for the adjudication of suits 
affecting caste. He conducted all the duties which 
now belong to the Foreign Office. For the other 
offices he filled in addition, — and they were, nu- 
merous as well as important, — wc refer our readers 
to the article devoted to him. What native is now 
permitted to aspire to any of the dozen posts which 
were thrust upon Raja Navakrishna ? The highest 
now open to natives is the Clerk Assistantship 
to the Legislative Council. The thing speaks for 
itself. The gentleman who fills it would more 
properly represent the ^people in that Council. 
But his rank, wealth and position are as great as 
his abilities. If there were a House of Lords in 
Baigal, he would be one of our Peers. Yet tliis 
inan is no more than an assistant clerk! It shows 
no doubiself denial on his part to accept the post. 
But if he can summon up philosophic resignation 
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in wha;tieTec duties imder tlie Qoyerument lie may 
be called to, the Gbvemment ought uot to leave 
powers so s|)lfiudid to the obscurity of a clerk’s 
desk. A- Tio&n like him of course earmot serve 
without mfluenoing his official superiors, and ac- 
cordingly we trace the impress of his mind on 
many of the laws, but it is a disgrace to the rule 
which does not allow him the opportunity of direct- 
ly influencing public affairs. 

Our remarks are meant to be understood in a gen- 
eral sense. The grievances, claims and aspirations 
of the gentleman wo have named represent 
those of a class already not to be despised in num- 
bers which is every day multiplying and, despite 
the Civil Finance Commission, will continue so to 
multiply — the class of able men gn.ashing their teeth 
and foaming in rage in the fetters of disability. 
This class is struggling ever since its birth to 
gain its true place in its country and tho Govern- 
ment obstinately withholding from it its right, 
using its whole moral and physical influence and 
its whole capacity for quibble to support its im- 
pious purposes. 

Lord Cornwallis had descended so low that he left 
no lower deep. Else perhaps, his successors were 
uot the men to be terrified from penetrating be- 
neath. The fact was that any stop from where the 
Marquis stuck to would be an improvement. And 
80 it proved. The worst having been attained 
it necessarily mended. But not before thirty eight 
years of discontent and disaffection on the part of 
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the people. In 1831 Lotd William Bentindk supple, 
mented the measures instituted in the reign of 
Marquis Hastings for the enlightenment of the na- 
tives, by raising the powers and salaries of native 
judicial officers. Two years later, Parliament en- 
franchised US into the full rights and previleges of 
British subjects declaring that the accident of co- 
lor was no crime and that no native of India shall 
be deemed disqualified for any post under Govern- 
ment by reason of his creed or race. The Charter 
of 1833, then, is the Magna Charta of our rights. 
The next Charter was an improvement on its 
predecessor. It threw open the Civil Service to 
competition, and Confirmed the right of our 
countrymen to compete. So far has there been 
progress, slow and small but still progress, 
from 1833 to 1853. But there it ended, ifc’om 
Cornwallis we climbed by great effort and unshak- 
en faith in Providence to Sir Charles Wood. Sir 
Charles Wood is again hurling us down to Corn- 
wallis. Every Indian and every sensible and hon- 
cst Englishman well knew that the progi'c.ss in 
our political condition represented by the Charter 
of ’83 and of ’63 was entirely theoretic progi'ess. 
True indeed the 87th Section of the first enacted 
“ that no native of the said ten-itories [of the East 
India Company] nor any natural born subject of 
His Majesty residing therein, shall by reason of 
plaOo of birth, descent, color, or any of them, be dis- 
abled from holding any place, office, or employ- 
ent xmder the said Company. ” But it was well 
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iintlei^tood by all parties that if the enactment 
was not intmided merely to humbug the India re» 
fomers and the natives, it will take effect with on- 
ly the minor appointments. The opening of the 
Civil Service, as far as regarded the natives, was a 
sham, a case of “ there, you fellows have it— dont 
you disturb our peace again.’* By making London 
the seat of the eiamination for the Civil Service the 
act tantalized the natives. Still it was good as far as 
it went. The triumph of theory is not to be despised. 

But the Ministerial dodge was bi’oke through by 
our countrymen. While loudly demanding that 
the seat of the examination may be transfered for 
them to their own country, mahy of them prepared 
themselves for competition, crossed over to Eng- 
land and offered themselves candidates. The Mi- 
nisters found that the discouragement of the law was 
not sufficient for these persevering “ blackst” They 
determined by their constructions and rulings to 
block up the last small openings and difficult pas- 
sages offered by the law. Hence these last eight 
years have been years of progressive decline in our 
political condition and prospects. At length, grown 
more audacious than ever, “the Government has 
decided against the admission of natives of India to 
competition for the Medical Service.” 

It is oppressive to mark the contrast between 
the past and the present. 0 what an immense 
change for the worse has overtaken us ! what a 
vast leap backwards have we leaped 1 Oflr coun- 
trymen have universally adopted in their conver- 
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sation, ^ecbes and writings the panegyrics on 
the age prevelant in the English language. The 
benefits which Englishmen have derived from 
the age fully warrant the raptures they give 
vent to on its mention. But when we Bengal- 
lies talk of “the nineteenth century”, “the age 
of liberty and progress” and what not, we are 
guilty of unmeaning apishness or, at best, of being 
the unconscious bearer of a great falsehood. Ra- 
ther should we denounce it as the Black Age with 
attributes the very opposite of those allowed it In- 
Englishmen. But since the early days of Bi-itisli 
rule tlierc has been neither continued progress nor 
continued degradation. No uniform principle for 
good or had, such as runs through European his- 
tory is observed. The descending stream of our 
condition has been broken here and there by spas- 
modic itnprovement and reform. One Governor 
General has been for our elevation, another for 
our depression. One Indian Minister has been kind, 
another cruel. Thus good and evil have alter- 
nated, till at the distance of nearly half.a centuiy 
the general result is a vast retrogression. 
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By Baboo Kashiphasaud Ghosh. 


The nlighty demons of the storm have met 
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In battle fletce. Belcutless ange^ Arcs 
Their bosoms, proud of desolating power. 

Their swords in rapid wavings flask ; and off 
In lightning gleams illume the darkened earth. 
Hark ! how they taunt in thunder deep and loud, 
And madly howling, rave athwart the arch 
Of heaven ; eottvolving Ganga’s waters deep ; 
Whieh wildly running to and fro, dismayed, 

Or upwards bounding high, appear as if 
They wish to break loose ftom their beds to fly 
The tempest’s rage. Beneath its headlong speed 
Reft of her beauties green, fair Nature quakes 
Affrighted ; and upon the plain are strewed 
Jjcaves, arms, and trunks of many a giant tree 
•Relied by their wrath. 


But soon unto the clouds. 
Which darkly frown upon the earth, as though 
In hate and enVy, fly the tempest fiends j 
And there, bound by some unknown, powerful 
charm, 

I'hey roar as if Once more they would descend 
And sweep the World before their furious course 
Blasting the fairest scenes of Nature fair 
With demon strength and hate. 


The ruthless storm 
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Is past. Cloud upon clpud is piled along 
The darksome brow of yonder skies, enshrouding 
The face of the bright Sun, who o’er the earth 
High on his throne of ether, erst did reign 
In splendor cloudless, dazzling, yet serene. 

The gathering darkness deepens round ; as if 
The spell of awe hath bound the face of heaven— 
The spell which but the pqet’s gifted eye 
Can trace ; and but his flexile Heart can feel 
Attracted. 


Now the floods of heaven unscnlod 
At once burst foidh in torrents, deluging 
The shrinking earth : and as the clouds become 
Dispersed and thinner by the wandering breeze, 
The glorie^of the broad, meridian Sun 
Desceiifl and sparkle. But the Armament 
Still poxirs its genial springs of crystal rain, 
Which, brightened by the solar beams, appear 
Like showers of liquid radiance falling doAvn, 

A blessed gift to Man from favoring heaven. 
The little shrubs, which ere long drooped beneatli 
The summer Sun’s refulgence noontide, now 
Reviving, raise their heads and put forth all 
Their verdurous majesty. E^h leaf is decked 
WitlJfeops of rain, like pearls and diamonds bright 
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Quivering by the gentle gale, which breathes 

Delightful fragrance round. 

: or a moirtg of 
^rngal 

CHAPTER ir. 

Gri 3AT was Hurry Baboo's sire’s grief at the 
dcatli of his excellent consort. His misery scar- 
cely knew any bounds. His neighbours, sym- 
pathetic Bengalees as they were, readily commis- 
serated liis despair, especially as to them he ap- 
])t'are(l the picture of a man who in his wife lost 
his only stay amidst circumstances absolutely be- 
lovr zero. But if those neighbours and mankind 
at large had data to analyse the ingredients which 
entered into his grief, thc“ wide, wide Avorld” Avould 
fnnnsh him with few sympathisers. That grief 
was simply the result of an arithmetical calcula- 
tion. , Human life being in his eyes valuable for 
solely its money value, he grieved as he would have 
done if he had been the equivalent of his wife out of 
pocket. I have iong since outgrown the romantic 
dreams of school days to retain much faith in dis- 
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interestedneas, and perhaps there is no perfectly 
disinterested sdrrdw. But the world ie not all 
black, and perhaps all ordinary sorrows* contain 
Some grains of disinterested regret. No such thing 
in Hurry Baboo’s father’s sorrow for the death of 
his wife. He put the case to himself thus. His 
father “ bought” him his late wi|| at Rupees 
200, but now the apprehension of superstitious pa. 
rents, that be might prove as fatal to their daughters 
as he had to his first wife, required to bo removed 
by a higher price and his marriage tjpeatened to 
cost no less a sum than, including all charges, 
Rs. 808, Three hundred and eight rupees to 
Hurry Baboo’s father 1 It appeared as if men and 
gods had conspired to persecute him. Was his 
grief, great as it was, after this at all exaggerated r 
Were there a newspaper in the Zillah and it were 
customary to vent one’s grief in print on the loss 
of dear ones, his would probably have taken this 
form: — 

“ , at ,on the 18 — ,Luckhy, 

aged — the wife of — — = Rs. 308, extremely 
regretted by her stunned husband.” 

That he had lost a beautifixl wife on whom ho 
doated was the least evil. Beautiful wives could 
bo had in plenty in the market, If Providence in 
kindness for his distress left in his way a purse 
gufdcient to compensate for his loss, he would not 
deem himself completely reimbursed. To tumble 
upon gold was well and good, but should ho have 
Btdiered kpy loss at all? The gold should have 
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increas^ hia Iward. Hia losa waa absolute. 

He wa# really to be pitied. Happiness, as the 
reader is already aware, consisted with him in the 
possession of wealth, the retention at any hazard 
of the same, and a beautiful wife, and did not 
the deathof his wife attack of every one of these 
conditions ? ^ In the Golden the integrity Age 
of his life he enjoyed be beimtlt of all of them. 
Wealth and wife were the inheritance his father 
left him, and the retention or otherwise of the 
former depending upon his free will, he was satis- 
fies in the way he had exercised that peculiar gift 
of man. Now, however, that era was past. Marry 
lie must, in obedience to his second tyrant, and 
marriage entailed expense. 

But there was another difficulty. If in the face 
of liis apparent poverty, he spent the fabulous sum 
of above throe hundred Rupees in his marriage, 
was it not calculated to create in his neighbours 
a suspicion as ^ his hidden resources ? Ilis 
neighbours sympathized with him the more that 
to an indigent man, as ho seemed to them, that 
loss was irrcpairable. What would bo the effect 
upon them if they wore suddenly astounded by the 
announcement that he w^as going to marry ? To 
free himself from this embarrassing predicament, 
he hit upon a plan indicative of the natural turn 
of his mind, which successfully grappled with the 
diflficulty. He called upon his neiglibours to give 
a real guarantee to the sincerity of their commis- 
seration by giving a substantial turn to it. Ho 
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opened a subscription among them to allow him 
the third condition of his felicity without militat- 
ing against the other two. As soon as the villagers 
Avere threatened with this unexpected proposition 
all that sorrow for the death of poor Hurry Baboo’s 
mama which a little while ago vied even with licr 
husband’s threatened in turn to evaporate — the 
waters of sympathy began to recede. Presently 
there ran through the village the hum of discon- 
tent. Many who deeming tears a cheap means of 
obliging had appeared the best friends of Iluny 
Baboo’s father retracted their professions. In tliat 
rustic locality suddenly sprang up philosophers 
to convince him it were foolish in him to c(turt the 
responsibility of wife and children, and many of 
his qnandam well-wishers I’ctreated into the strong- 
hold of their miserliness under cover of a refusal to 
sow the seeds of future embarrassment for biin. 
n. B’s father was not of course the man to 
submit to such special pleading especially as it 
Avas directed against a proposition AA'bich promised 
to help him out of a very uncomfortable position. 
He persevered and the proverb Avliich attributes 
all sorts of Avonders to perseverance was in his 
case verified. With great difficulty and by means 
of the influence, exercised a little beyond the law, 
of a neighbouring Zemindar, Avho, to compensate for 
not contributing at all when his position demand- 
ed that he should head the list, warmly interested 
himself in the poo|; man’s behalf, the requisite 
sum of Rs, 308 \yas raised— excluding of course 
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the very small commission of the zemindar. 

Meanwhile the ghattacka, brokers in human pro* 
(luce, had put themselves on the scent of marriage- 
able girls. These like all other commodities of com- 
merce varied in. price as they varied in (quality. 
The most costly were those which joined matmdty 
to comeliness, but of a mature and of a comely 
bride the former would be the most acceptable 
to a Btmgaaja. Bunsages, many of our readers 
need to be informed, occupy the lowest position 
in the castocracy of Bengal, as Koolins do the 
liighest, and as the disadvantages they labor 
under contrast with the provileges the other% enjoy, 
so docs’ their mode of life consequently differ from 
their’s. 

But the worst was not over yet. Surely even for 
money it is no easy matter to marry Hurry Baboo’s 
father. He was not quite young, and was remarkably 
ugly. AbovS all he seemed worse than a beggar. 
Even those who sell their daughters, hard hearted 
as they generally are, have some regard for the 
future of the articles. They would not be easily 
persuaded to sell one to thed — 1. In India the 
system of disposing things of to the highest bidder 
has only recently been introduced. A man who 
sells a cow looks indeed to the price offered but 
enquires also whether the animal will be taken 
care of in the hands of the purchaser. No good 
Hindu for any price would sell a cow to a butcher. 
Hohinee, for so was the girl called whom the ghat- 
tack at last decided to fasten to H. B’s father, 
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was the only issue.of her ptkrents ; and though they 
had according to their pqfimon, determined to 
sell her, yet. they were eq^ua^y. determined that 
she should not fall into unworthy hands. More- 
over they had promised hw so. Mohinee from her 
infancy discovered great intelligence* She had 
early found out that though all men were of the 
same flesh and blood and owned the same number 
of limbs (except uncle “ Pitoo*’ who had only 
one arm) their rights varied she knew not according 
to what principle, for all men were not equally 
masters of themselves. She, for instance, was a 
chatteik When therefore her mother would caress 
her and admire her features, telling she was wor* 
thy of the greatest Emperor on Earth, her eyes 
would fill with tears and she would reply* “ Its 
the witches’ affection all 1 In one of those lognoi 
[days proper for marriage,] I shall change hands ! 
It would be enough if I did not fall into those of 
a beggar !” These appeals were made as often as 
there was the slightest opportunity for them, till 
she Wrung from her parents a solemn promise that 
no amount of gold would tempt them to sacrifice 
her future happiness. She was too sensible to rc- 
^ main wholly content with the promise. She was 
afraid that the state of feelings under which they 
made it might any moment evaporate, and so she 
continually kept hammering the metal not to let 
it cool. When, therefore, the ghattack went to 
them, the father c]|^ly let him understand the 
peculiarity of tlje case. Grown grey in the in- 
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cessant kntrwledge how the best Wishes and r^olVfes 
vanish before the Winning graces of temptation, 
the ffhorititcR slightly sftuled and knowingly said 
“lam perfectly aWaite of it.” 

The father WSs a little piqued by the slight 
thrown upon his earnest. 

“ How could you be, sit.? When you came the 
other month— I Whs not at home,— this is the first 
time we meet— ^my wife says she merely told you 
from within the room that hfohince was playing 
in the Boies* houSe.*’ 

Of course the ghattack had simply joked. 

“ Dont you understand a joke child ? 
aiiil ’jns 

that is business that leads to no results is fruit, 
less. To be sure all oases are not equal.” 

The truth was the risible faculties Of the ghat- 
twk, who was a v»y good humoured mah of the 
world, was tickled as soon as the “peculiarity 
of case” entered his ears. And well they might 
for with these “ sellers of daughters” as they are 
called every case is pecular. The ghattack natur- 
ally thought it the usual plea for a large price. 
But seeing that it was not his interest to argue 
the point, like a sensible man he immediately gave 
it up, and allowed the father to state his case. 

Mohinee s husband must be young and if not 
a very KaHie at least not ugly. Both his father 
an mother must be alive, and he must of respect- 
a le cireumsftanoes if not absolutely rich. They 
aiust personally see the bridegroom, and enquire 
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hii conditiotti The ghattaokt wfly diplomatist, 
saw how well the hri^^^room he had in view 
answered to every otte of these- conditions, and took 
up the threat for so it amounted to him, with 
which the father had concluded his address. 

“ But perhaps even that would scarcely be suf- 
ficient for the purpose. Ah !” and here he imparted 
a religions solemnity to his voice, “ who can be 
sure of anybody’s prosperity for two moments to- 
gether !” and his eyes meeting those of the daughter- 
merchant's fell on his own dirty habit, thereby 
desiring him to suppose, if he will, that by the vissi- 
citudes of fortune a prince has been turned ghat- 
tack. 

“ True, but that is no reason for shutting one's 
eyes against existing circumstances” bluntly re- 
plied the other. 

Replueed in this quarter thO ghattack did nor 
lose heart but renewed the attack from another 
side. 

“ I dont mean you to understand that the bride- 
groom is poor. In fact I have in view many 
bridegrooms. I merely delivered a general remark 
forced by a personal reminiscence — ^but let that 
pass 1” 

Here he heaved a deep sigh but presently seemed 
to recover himself and to be ashamed of the mo- 
mentary weakness he exhibited. He then conti- 
nued. 

" You see there is no time for you to go over all 
the distance and see for yourself. The family of 
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the bridegroom wants despatch. They are very 
substantial persons I assure you. If I chbat people 
could I prosper in my profession ?” 

And then he uttered a whole catalogue of 
of great parties who patronized him, while in re- 
ality they did not know him by name even. 
“ And” continued he, “ perhaps it might weigh 
something with you as regards their wealth that I 
am permitted to offer you a bonus — state any 
sum — as compensation for not insisting on visiting 
them before marriage. They are extremely de- 
sirous of celebrating it at once. So if you please 
the bargain be settled at once. Monday next is a 
good day.” 

The offer of compensation, the “ state any sum”, 
softened the heart of the father and he asked leave 
of the ghattack to go and consult with his wife. 
The gliattack apprehensive that this step might he 
fatal to his views, recited as usual an unmeaning 
Sanskrit verse and explained it as if it was on 
the evils of over-deliberation, and told him besides 
that women were not the best counsellers. 

His wife was against believing in the ghattack, 
not because women see clearer through any matter 
than men, but not being under the responsibility 
of maitttaining the family, she could afford delay 
which perhaps was more than could be said of her 
husband. He was near overruling her when 
Mohinee came flying to them, and *he gave way to 
the look with which she reminded him of his 
promise. 
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Apprized of the father’s deeision, the gkatkck 
reluctantly consented to the bridegroom being vi- 
sited by the father of the bride and bis friends. 

*‘l4et me then accompany you ghattaek mohatoy 
for I want despatch as well as they.” 

The ghattaek not relishing that the father of the 
daughter would surprize Hurry Baboo’s father 
before his arrangements were completed, excused 
himself by saying that he had to go somewhere 
else, but assured the eager father that within a 
few days be will send him word for starting. He 
then set out for Hurry Baboo’s village. 

Though the ghattaek had represented in flowing 
language the man he wanted to unite to]|Mohinee, he 
nothing despaired of the issue of his^negociation. 
What did he fear, he who had married so many 
clients not a whit more promising than the pre- 
sent. His first thought on the way indeed was a 
regret that he had not then a better client. 
What reward might he not have had by presenting 
such an angel to a rich man ! His next was an ab- 
solute regret that the beauty of that girl did not 
save her from the doom which awaited her. Aye, 
that villain that moment did regret his mission. 
But the religion of rogues instantly came to us 
assistanoe and he exclaimed “ God’s will be done , 
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of his son. But in the social kingdom of his cify 
he was the veiy monarch. As he owed his foi. 
tune to his own enterprizei sagacity and genius, 
BO his social preeminence was pur% of hk own 
acquiring. The leadership of Calcutta Hindoo 
society which Raja Radhakanta enjoys is part of 
the legacy bequeathed by him. With our account 
of the origin and rise of the Deva family, it may 
appear difficult to many a reader to reconcile Na- 
vakrbhna’s sudden and unprecedented social ele- 
Tation. Those who are acquainted with the con- 
stitution of native society know how vain would 
be the attempt of the mere wealthiest or mightiest 
man to usurp the government of that society. 
The greater credit to Navakrishna therefore. The 
truth was that Calcutta was a new city without 
time honored tradition. It was simply, as Lord 
EUenborough since styled it, the “ commercial capi- 
tal of Bengal.” No high families — no individuals 
believed to be descended from the sun or moon set- 
tled there. Napoleon ridiculed the English as a na- 
tion of shop-keepers. It would not be untrue to 
describe Calcutta as a city of shopkeepers. The 
most respectable Of its inhabitants were merchants. 
It is not difficult to assume the social lead of 
such a community. Any man with « certain 
amount of dexterity can do so. Where everybody 
is an upstart, an upstart head is no scandal. Na- 
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vakriflhna indeed had no traditions to back him, 
but none else was better situated. On the 
other hand Navakriahna possessed one important' 
advantage above others. He possessed substan- 
tive power in Hindoo society in Calcutta. He 
was the Judge of the Caste-Tribunal. The post 
implied his being in the eyes of Government the 
most respectable. The official citizen-chief of 
the Hindoo Community, he easily became its 
leader. 

Aye, the secret was his power. The king, says 
sage Chdnyaka, is worshipped in his own country, 
but knowledge is worshipped everywhere. Not 
exactly so. Power is surer to command respect 
everywhere than knowledge, and whatever respect 
is accorded to knowledge is due to the power it 
implies. Gold is said to be almighty but simply 
because gold is power — gold has no intrinsic at- 
tractions. The nobles of Bengal no doubt enter- 
tained the greatest contempt for Navakrishna’s 
birth, but they feared and flattered and heartily 
liated him for the power that was in him. They 
respected the star of his destiny. We do not al- 
lude to his power simply as the Judge of the 
Caste Court which left the social previleges of the 
Calcutta nobility at his mercy, but to his general 
power. The jurisdiction of the tribunal over 
which he presided did not extend beyond the U- 
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mits of Calcutta, but the great and real peers with- 
out were little better situated in r^ard to him. 
Baindoss, immortalized by Carlyle and perhaps 
also by Sydney Smith more than by the Mission- 
aries.who met him, vaunted that he had such fire 
in him as would bum up all the sins of man. 
Navakrishna could equally boast of such fire in 
him as would bum up the happiness and pros- 
pects of the haughtiest Brahman or Kayastha, 
Mogul or Pathan, lord, with this qualification 
that he had such water in him too as would 
fertilize the most barren of fortunesj lie made 
beggars opulent men, and could make vice versa. 
He made presents of titles of nobility to his friends 
as others make presents of peaches. lie got 
from the Emperor, in 1766, the title of Baja and 
of Commander of One Thousand (imaginary) Horse 
for his two elder brothers and of MaJiarajendni 
Bahadur with the insignia of banner, kettle-drum 
and fringed (state) palanquin for the celebrated 
Maharaja Khrishna Chandra of Nuddea, the lat- 
ter of whom in turn characteristically presented 
him with the villages of Sreerampore and Moola- 
jore without habihty to pay rent. It must however 
be said to his credit that he used a power which no 
Bengalee has since possessed, power more than a 
Cabinet Minister’s and Httle less than the Governor 
General’s, with extreme moderation for his age. 
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Navakrishna was not very remarkable for res- 
training bis passions. He was very licentions, as 
indeed the numerous complaints against him for 
violation lead one to suspect. Though these com- 
plaints were dismissed, we have shown that the 
decisions are not quite satisfactory, and that on 
the contrary they foster doubt and suggest that 
Navakrishna was saved by the quibbling re- 
sources of the English language which abounds 
in ways of escape to the dehnquint. Anglo- 
Indians of those days did not entertain incon- 
venient scruples, and numerous cases of na- 
ti\e3 having been saved from such dangers as 
threatened Navakrishna by the very means by 
wliioh he, we more than suspect, was saved are 
preserved in the memory of our countrymen. 
Little was due to the kindness of English- 
men, for they were generally participators in the 
crimes of their native agents, and could not give 
them up without inconveniencing, perhaps en- 
dangering, themselves. Wlietlier Navakrishna 
remained at Calcutta or accompanied Lord Clive 
to the North West or proceeded to Eurdwan to re- 
pair the evils of mismanagement he was ever look- 
ing out for objects of his guilty desire. During 
his stay at the last mentioned place,* the inhabi- 

ividenco of Mr. Peter Moore before the Comraous’ Commitec, 
Papers rclatiag to Hastings, vol. VI. p. 330. 
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tants trembled for the honor of their families. 
Extreme irregtilarily marked his carreer there, as 
indeed everywhere. The ryots of Kristobaugan, 
his estate to the east of Calcutta, remember with 
horror the stories of his excesses which they have 
heard from their fathers. 

As if to match with his fortune, hds death was 
extraordinary. One day he returned from office 
and went to bed as was usual with him at about 

4 

3 o’clock in the day, in perfect health. In the 
evening he was found a corpse in bed. 

Navakrishna left his adopted son Gopeemoliun 
and his own issue Rajkrishna. The former being 
by very many years the elder had the management 
of business in his hands, and is said to have at- 
tempted to deceive the latter into a smaller share 
of the property than his own. Eajkrishna was 
an irregular youth, thoughtless, extravagant, ha- 
ting business, loving pleasure. The elder brother 
took advantage of the younger’s habits to en- 
courage and confirm liim in them. What a 
picture of domestic harmony and felicity did the 
brothers present ! Both hated each other — simply 
for a little haste on their father’s part to perpetu- 
ate his family ! Ere Gopeemohun had emerged 
from childhood it must have been made known to 
him by the malicious world that he had repudi- 
ated his real father for another person, and he 
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soon found that with the rich inheritance in pros- 
pect, hw_ position was not the most comfortable.' 
This was especially the case as a blood issue of 
Navakrishna remained in the field. Rajkrishna ^ 
too did not fjul to compensate for his inferiority 
in other respects by always reminding the other 
of the anomaly he was. Gopeemohun bided his 
time and when the father became ashes he drew up 
two lists of properties professing to be equally bal- 
anced in value and subjected them to Rajkrishna’a 
choice of either. The lists were very artfully got 
up. One list embraced the nice little properties 
in and near Calcutta, such as the Bazar adjoining 
the palaces, Sookchar, &c, and the other the impor- 
tant estates in the muflfosil. The first appealed to 
the character of Rajkrishna. It was supposed that 
he would jump at the opportunity of having all the 
garden houses, houses and properties over which 
their nearness to his residence might enable him 
to eicercise any control, and would gladly leave 
the more distant possessions to his brother. But 
his friends had prepared him for expecting the very 
inequality. He chose the second list. This threw 
Gopeemohun into a very embarrassing predica- 
ment. He however was not to be abashed. He 
would not allow Rajkrishna’s choice. Eajkrishna 
also entertainfed the idea that as blood issue he 
was entitled to a larger share than his adopted 
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brother., They went to court, and at last divided 
the heritage equally amongst themselyes. . 

Gopeemohun successively served as Dewan to 
Mr. John Stables, Member of Council, to General 
Carnac, first Oommander-in-Chief, and to Sir J. 
Maepherson, Governor General. Though he re- 
ceived the usual attendant of his post, the title 
of Baja and Bahadoor^ he was during life and 

has been after death known as the Great Cora- 

« 

moner, as simple Baboo Gopeemohun Deva. Yet 
was he not a little jealous of the social heritage 
his father left liim, namely, the headship of the 
Hindoo community of Calcutta; and the total 
barrenness of historical interest of his long life 
was relieved by his exertions in old age as the 
leader of Bengalee orthodoxy in agitating for the 
repeal of the Act prohibiting Suttee. Soon after 
the passing in December 1831 of the Act a peti- 
tion praying the Governor General to repeal it 
signed by most of the respectable and wealthy 
Hindoo inhabitants was got up by Gopeemohun. 
Lord William Bentinck while firmly sticking to 
his resolution assured the petitioners that the Act 
did not inaugurate a reversal of the non-interfer- 
ence policy of the Government. The petitioners 
were not content. They tlireatened to appeal to 
England. The strengthening of the hands of 
Government by an address presented to the Go- 
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Vetooif Gefielfal by the Young India party, theil 
first sprung into existence, under the leadership 
of the late Baboo Dwarkanauth Tagore irritated 
the Conservatives beyond Measure, and they estab- 
lished the Bhuntta Subhd with Gopeemohun as 
their president. In a country like India so des- 
titute of the capacity for political organization, 
individuals make Up for the deficiencies of bodies 
of the people. Gopeemohun was the soul of the 
Repeal movement. The members of the Dhurma 
Subha raised a large subscription and sent an 
attorney as agent to England to advocate their 
cause. In vain. The Privy Council refused the 
petitioners* request. 

Scarcely two lives were more different than 
those of Gopeemohun and Rajkrishna. The one 
succeeded his father to the leadership of the Hin- 
doo community. He improved that position by 
Imparting to it an austere and puritanic tinge of 
orthodoxy well befitting it, which was entirely ab- 
sent from Navakrishna. The other, wayward from 
childhood, and totally deficient in the qualities 
wliich command the respect of society, distinguish- 
ed himself by the character of a rake and vaga- 
bond. Aware of the defects of early training 
which rendered him unable to attain the position 
of his rival and convinced of the impotence of hia 
wiR to supply the defects of early training, he ro- 

D 2 
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venged himself upon that riyaland the society which 
justly respected him by plunging deeper and deep- 
er into excesses. It was as it were , a Byronic 
revolt against society. He tried to impress people 
by his life how little he cared for the opinion of 
people. At a time when Hindoo society was 
yet undistressed by nourishing beef-eaters within 
its bosom, he openly abandoned himself to all 
sorte of impure food. In fact he long confined 
himself to Mahomedan dishes. ' He openly retain- 
ed Mahomedan cooks. He kept a Mahomedan 
mistress whom he always carried about with him 
in all public places and with whom he ate and 
drank freely and openly. He kept Mahomedan 
courtiers. He kept a Mahomedan song-writer 
to compose songs for the Mohurum. He spent 
a great deal of money in celebrating the Mohurum. 
He kept the goa/rah and joining the Islamite pro- 
cession went beating his breast with his hands as 
devoutly as the firmest “ believer.” Not to waste 
words, he was for long a perfect Mahomedan in his 
habits and sympathies, and remained one till deatli 
in the latter if not openly in the former. 

But though thus Mahomedan he belonged to 
the Hindoo community. Bather he belonged to 
both the Hindoo and the Mahomedan communi- 
ties. The Moslems were overjoyed to own a con- 
vert of such rank and wealth. The Hindoos not 
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mttcli inclined to alienate from tlieir ranks a wff n 
whose deeds they might repudiate but whose ru- 
pee certainly never smelt of pullaw. Both Byron 
and Bajkrishna wercf somewhat insincere in their 
expression of perfect disregard of the opinion of so- 
ciety. Both cared that opinion to a certain extent. 
Byron though he voluntarily interposed a goodly 
distance of sea and land between himself and his 
native land, to the last moment wanted to know, 
and remained sensitive to, the opinion of England, 
nb correspondence with Murray throughout re- 
veals this secret. Eajkrishna’s hatred of society 
was in reality much less strong and went probably 
as far as words went. Clearly he did not possess 
the will to commit suicide in Hindoo society. 
Mahomedan as he was, and loathed by his country- 
men, he exercised not a little social activity in the 
avowed cause of Hindooism. Even he tried to ex- 
communicate men, and in the case of inconsider- 
able men his efforts invariably succeeded. Woe to 
Calcutta orthodoxy that it submitted to the dictates 
of such a proper judge of other people’s orthodoxy f 
On one occasion his partial failure is still remem- 
bered, and affords an instance of how vanity and 
malice tlirow a kind veil over the mote that disfi- 
gures one’s eye. Kaliprasaud Dutt of Kaliprasaud 
Butt’s Street kept a Mahomedan mistress. It 
was in the puritanic age of Rajkrishna. Kali- 
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prasaud ^ notliiDg more cor kes. But it was 
suppoB^, aad imtuially ao» tiibi b.e did uot dis^. 
daLi the idea of paitaMuf a few refreshments 
with hk concuWne. Nobody was ready to swear 
to any k&mgemeut oi Hindoo usage on his part, 
but according to the law oi evidence in vc^e in 
Hindoo society guilt b implied from such conduct 
as was well known of him. The result was that 
he lived an outcast. When Eamdoolal (alias 
Hoolal) Sircar, the father of the late Baboo 
Auahootosh Dey rose to wealth, in gratefol re- 
membrance of the favors he received while in 
poverty from the family of Kaliprasaud, he re- 
solved to reconcile him to society by his influence. 
On the occasion of some ceremony he invited all 
his friends and Kaliprasaud among the rest. Raj- 
krishna came forward as the champion of ortho- 
doxy and forbade every one under his influence 
to attened the invitation. Some went, others 
kept back. Eajkrishna threatened with his 
highest displeasure those who went that day 
within a certain number of yards of Eamdoolol’s 
house. A sort of inquisition was established. 
Those whom business compelled to walk past that 
house were suspected and Rajkrishna’s favors were 
withdrawn from them. They were even excom- 
nranioated from the party fdolj to which they 
htid zemamed faithful through all trials. Witches 
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irerc not burnt on less sufficient grotmds than 
vere thesojnen persecuted. But all availed little. 
Since that day to consider Ealiprasaud as without 
the pale of society was as great a bull as the 
famous one, namely, that a whole village was 
excommunicated. Those who raised Kaliprasaud 
from his degradation were by no means less nu- 
merous than those who tried to perpetuate it. 

Gopeemohun’s natural intelligence was great, 
insomuch that had it been joined to acquired 
knowledge it would have bequeathed to the world 
lasting results. He was a tolerably good Persian 
scholar. He knew a little of the Sanskrit but 
his strong natural sense enabled him to take de- 
light, almost even part, in abstruse discussions in 
logic and metaphysics which the Pundits often 
held before liim. He took great interest in 
geographical and astronomical speculations. 
What a pity that with the natural bent of liis 
mind he did not live to our day and understand 
English I Who can calculate the effects of such a 
coincidence ! The books in geography and in astro- 
nomy which he met with must of necessity have 
been few and imperfect. In^ruments too he had 
none in the prosecution of his studies, but genius 
does not easily bow to circumstances, and with what 
help he possessed he constructed Terrestrial and 
Celestial globes and prepared a map of the world, 
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all according to the Hindoo system. Not know- 
ing better he was a believer in Hijidoo astro- 
nomy and geography. Millions have been and 
are like believers, but in this stagnant country 
it is not even one in a million who exerts him- 
self as manfully in the interests of his faith as 
Gopeemohun did. Pontius Pilates’ famous ques- 
tion will remain virtually unanswered till the end 
of the world, but active missionaryism from honest 
sincerity will ever be admired. Gopeemohun was 
probably the only man after Eaja Joy Singh who 
took into his head to take such a practical inter- 
est in Hindoo astronomy and geography. Yet 
this man’s knowledge of Sanskrit astronomy and 
geography must have beell learnt at second hand. 
He had a very partial knowledge of the Sanskrit 
himself. 

Nor were the globes and the map the only evi- 
dences of his interest in science. He had a pas- 
sionate love of machinery. He retained Chinese 
machinists, famous throughout Asia for their 
ingenuity, and through them began many curious 
machines. With imperfect knowledge and a 
clear intellect he struggled on and groped for 
years, without effe^ It is given to few intellects 
a create a science and successfully apply its prin- 
ciples to practice. His mechanics did not help him 
to finish the machines. But these remains exhibit 
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the activity of his mindj and make us regret that 
he did not fall in happier circumstances. The 
number of these unfinished monuments of reason 
unassisted by science essaying to attain hopeless 
ends attest his perseverance and show that far 
from being damped by failure, one failure sti- 
mulated him to another effort, failure in one 
of his projects stimulated him to effort in ano- 
ther. TTia energy is a shame to the youthful 
apathetic “ college-out” present generation. He 
attempted to strengthen Hindoo science by ally- 
ing with it the conveniences of machinery and 
instruments. The grandeur of the idea eommands 
the respect of the most squeamish. Had he suc- 
ceeded he would have given birth to an era in 
the history of Hindoo science. That science 
would have ceased to be a monopoly in the hands 
of a limited class of votaries. It would have 
stamped upon it the stamp of “ progress.” One of 
the chief causes of progress in European science 
is convenience of study by means of instruments. 
One of Gopeemohun’s unfinislied instruments 
was an attempt to construct a permanent Calen- 
der to indicate years, montj^days of the week, 
tithis (Phases of the Moon^nd of nahUatraa. 
An attempt worthy of Joy Sing! Another ma- 
chine equally unfinished, was intended for a sell- 
moving punkah, mat originaUty in the coucep- 
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tion ! Punkahs in liis day were barely knownj 
but it struok his brain, fertile in projects, what a 
nice invention it would be whereby one could be 
fanned in this climate with little cost and without 
the intervention of sleepy pullers and without the 
necessity of eternally swearing and bawling out 
gore say kheecho.” Even at this day though 
daily expecting it we have not got the self-moving 
punkah. Many attempts have recently been made 
to introduce it, but they have all failed. It 
reveals a feature in Gopeemohun’s mind that he 
anticipated the attempts of a future generation. 
More than quarter of a century passed over his 
failure before it occured to any of the panting 
inhabitants or dying sojourners in this land of the 
sun to make an attempt. 

Let it not be supposed that the jow«^«A-machinc, 
because a failure was an absurdity — that its en* 
tire merit consisted in the conception. It ap- 
proached success within a few yards. Goopec- 
mohun proceeded upon right principles, made 
clock-work of his time his model. The toothed 
wheels were complete, and the very things ne- 
cessary. Only was no proper contrivance 
for winding the H®me up by which the adequ- 
ate amount of force would be generated and by 
the swinging of the pendulum punkah advance 
and retire. At what time of life Gopeemohun 
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began the (Soatrivance we do not know, but it 
had so far gone towards completion that we fear 
death alone prevented him from attaining his 
wishes. 


Gopeemohun was a great encourager of music 
and letters. He frequently spent large sums in 
donations to the learned, and all the great song- 
sters and musicijnis sought and found his liberal 
patronage. It was through his exertion that the 
popular form of music and song, half-a^m, was 
introduced into Bengalee music. 

He was very properly respected equally by 
both Europeans and natives. Lord William Ben- 
tinck in spite of their disagreement of opinion 
on the question of the abolition of Sutteeism 
highly esteemed him. Gopeemohun died in very 
old age on the 17th March, 1836, leaving his 
only son Raja Radhakanta Deva. 

Rajkrishna was born in 1782. He received 
the title of Maharaja Bahadur from Sir John Mac- 
pherson and from His Highness Mirza Shigufla 
Bukt Bahadoor, the son of Mirza Jehander Shah, 
heir to the emperor Shah Allum. He died in 
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Rajkrishna was famous for 



Extreme 


muni 


ficence and for his taste. His name still lives 


among his countrymen as that of one of the few 
Bengalee Omrahs. Perhaps he was the only Ben- 
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galW5Who]^it(^|e«lIy as » ^ 

arities M |)i« hai)i^ of punniiii li^Tf tom^y 

b^n ^y^t«dto. & W for a io^" a 

perf(^,,]l^qme^» though he di^dame^ Aot to «!» 
HihdoQiBm wheaeirer theise was aay ^portanity 
^ , a tool for mischief. B« was too wealthy and too 
fharitahle for Hindoobm to dare to excotnnuim- 
Cate him. He therefore may be ssnd to have been of 
the two communities, Hindoo and Mahomedan. 
But Hindooism bided its time, and at length its 
opportunity came. He had a son to be married. 
No Hindoo would supply a bride. Eajkrishna 
h^ not courage enough to be a complete Maho- 
medan by marrying his son to a Mahomedan girl 
He begged hard of Hindoo society to raise him to 
it again from which he had virtually fallen. But 
hu sins had been too great and required a grand 
expiation. To this term he submitted. But in 
ootBideration of lus wealth and rank the pUl was 
gilded. Had his outrage against Hindoo society 
been a^^vated by poverty he would assuredly 
We been subjected to modes of expiation too filthy 
to mention. But as the highest displeasure of 
Qcfvemment agai||h£uropean ofplcials manifests 
itself in transfer ^ne delinquent from one district 
ta another and it may be a heal^ier one, so Baj- 
kri^na was obliged to kumgurate.l^ re-wtree into 

Hindoo .society celebra^g a mm^fie^dHtong' 



WhIcK 

n^lil of ' tEonmelres. TbSs ^roo^ 

tdoii Was' foklfy a 'splendid thing, whlcH fa 
to haVe cost its author an hoinense sum oi 
moneys iSttt What fa’ not known among us, and 
what if told Will not eommand general belief fa 
Eajkrfabha’s literary activity. There are two 
opinions regarding his acquirements and our con- 
viction fa that between these truth lies. Without 
being totally destitute of knowledge as some in* 
fer frmh his life, he was far from the accomplished 
scholar he fa represented by bis admirers. Indeed 
his acquirements in Persian, the only language be 
ever stuihed, was at most tolerable. But he had 
a greater command over the language, over its 
coUoqual forms, its jeu de' spirits, its idiomatic 
expressions than his actual acquirements would 
lead one to expect. This it may easily be imder- 
stood arose from his mixing so much with Maho- 
medans. He rarely spoke hfa native Bengalee. 

He fa the reputed author of a few Urdu and 
Hindustani works. He kept learned Mahomedan 
courtiers and secretaries, who composed works 
which according to a practiee||fcnmon since the 
decline of letters in India he published in hfa 
name. One of these works fa a history of Shah 

ShahlJ He also pub- 
lished a Collection of pieces in veiise and of longs. 
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chiefly the {)opi^ species of ttilin'yilecl'^^e&.* 
B-ajkrishna’s passion for mmc was^i&hounded. 
He was hii^self a lemarkably gbod songster kid 
player on instrument. Indeed ii wai onty his 
noting always with songsters and musicians, who 
are generally Mahomedans, which subsequently 
induced him to see scarcely any other than Maho- 
medans. Those who pretended to proficiency in 
the art travelled from the North Western Pro- 
vinces and from the Dekhan to receive Rajkrish- 
na’s approbation and reward. His ear was 
exceedingly good and ‘he was one of the best 
judges of the art. Pakirs and ascetics who 
excelled in it, to whom worldly goods offered no 
temptation, went to receive from Rajkrishna’s ap- 
preciation the compensation for the world’s dul- 
ness. His taste too was catholic. He delighted 
in beauties of all kinds, for he knew that beauty 
was possible under various forms. His sense of de- 
licacy and propriety, bordering upon and often mer- 
ging into extravagance, is vividly illustrated by one 
circumstance. A famous songster at the Court of 
Moorshedabad attracted by the appreciation and 
munificence of Ipjkrishna obtained the leave of 
his master to visit Calcutta. Pajkrishna received 
such a distinguished visitor with more than his 


KMiOire do Literature Hindui et HiudoostaDi, par M. Garcio 
de Taeay, vol. I. 
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usual But the songster, however 

great a songster, wm peat only at tnppat (the 
lighter and easier airs.) The tuppa befitted the 
gentle sharp voice of woman. Eajkrishna too 
nicely adhered to the fitness of things. He had 
predetermined from the first not to hear him. 
Day after day he evaded the request of his 
guest. At length the time for his return drew 
near. The excuses of Eajkrishna multiplied. The 
songster was miserable from hope deferred. Not 
to speak of his triumphs at Moorshedabad, which 
every body must have heard of, he had captivated 
all who heard him at Calcutta. What means the 
Eaja’s indifference? He despaired. Meanwliile 
Eajkrishna’s friends tried their utmost to induce 
him to hear. How could he ? True the songster 
sang tuppa exquisitely, but that was the very 
reason he would not hear him. Why, how could 
he withstand the impulse of clinging to and kiss- 
ing and biting whoever properly sang the tvppa ! 
That was the secret. He Lad heard the twppa 
only from female lips and in not the most decent 
of circumstances. But his refusal to hear his 
guest would not only be an^^sult and a cruelty 
to him, but also an insw to the Nawab of 
Moorshedabad. At the twelth hour a compromise 
was effected. Eajkrishna pretended illness, bui 
as the hastening departure of the songster allowc< 
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ao hdpe M ever vlileti ilro^1)e too 

a B^ortone, lie wbvM Hei^ Hilp^H i^k-bei 
while tlibiiongeter saiig in l^e next rboia.' The 
eongster readify consented. He be^;; and too 
£d he fling. But Vhea he was in the high- 
est fl%ht ef hia art and all the auditory were in 
eostaeiee, Bajkrishna suddenly sprung up froin his 
couch to the other room, fell upon the bewildered 
songster, kissed him and gently bit him on the 
cheek 1 

At the house of his maternal uncle at Stmlah 
in Calcutta, about the year 1784, Eadhakanta Beva 
was bom. Hindoos ourselves, we do not much 
miss the silence of the biographers regarding the 
early fife of their subject as indeed regarding 
every circumstance of importance. He must have 
first been brought up under the tuition of one 
the ancient gimtmalmoymt and subjected next 
simultaneonsly to a Pundit to unlearn the bad or- 
thography and worse habits he must have inbibed 
in the school of his first tutor, and if possible 
learn a few verses, and to a Mbonshi to give him 
the necessary courtly polish and make him a gen- 
tlemim. But Badha^ta was no ordinary student. 
His loreof knowledglwrriedhlm beyond the expec- 
tations of the most sanguine of his Mends. While 
yetaboy hefaoquired anomesnoommandover the 
San^t, the PeisiaQ and the idjrabic. The Ben- 
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galee J9|»i the, queeti^on* It, was har<ilj: 
pi It wae a harbac^ spok99, 

dialed .fi§wut.,, a UteratuKt hardly without aajr 
bPoks^^. arj Wcitten. Its nchest treasjorewas 
its arii^^Ct, and this of coum Badhakaata* 
with a feaiM ftRiouut of bad spelling and bad 
grammar, had leamt horn his gurumlma^a, and 
was the only one of his first tutcur’s gifts which 
he retained. IWhakahta’s youthful acquirements 
took everybody by surprize. And well they might, 
for knowledge was sought for by only a few and 
he would have taken rank with the greatest 
scholars of his day. The knowledge of the high- 
er classes consisted of the lore taught by the 
gurumah<ua^(it and a few sentences from the 
Pufidetuima or the Q-ulistan* No wonder that Ba- 
dhakanta was deemed a prodigy. But Persian 
and Arabic and Sanskrit were not all Navakrishna 
who zealously watched over the early education of 
his grandson knew by his own experience how neces- 
sary was a knowledge of the English tongue in 
the service and the dominion of the English, He 
remembered with gratitude how far he owed his 
importance and efficiency, aye, even his fidelity 
to his knowledge* however ‘little, of the same. 
pri<^ last wish was that Badhskanta may get the 
benefit of a more systematic education in English 
than bad fallen to his own lot. Accordingly 
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Ila4halcanta was sen|, to Mr. .Cununing’s Calcutta 
Academy,^ at Bowbazar. He soon acquired a 
respectable knowledge of English, which he 
has ever since been unceasingly promoting by 
study. As early as 1824 we find the excellent 
Bishop Heber in his Journal certifying that B/adha- 
kanta “ speaks English well, and has read many of 
our popular authors, particularly Historical and 
Geographical.” His thirst for knowledge has never 
been satiated. Books on all subjects, in Persian, 
Arabic, Sanskrit and English, he sought for and 
read. He was the first of the “ Educated Na- 
tives,” the father of Young Bengal. But he has 
not been a selfish scholar, self-sufficient in his 
own lore, shunning public life and seeking soli- 
tude. It is well that he has not been the Great 
Useless. Bengal, the generality of whose sons 
did not learn their Alphabet, could ill afford such 
a brilliant sham. The greatest of human works 
was before the first man of knowledge. A na- 
tion remained to be taught their rudiments. 
Thirty millions of the human race expected a glori- 
ous revelation at his hands. One hundred and 
seventy millions more awaited to be humanized 
by the example of their advanced brethren. Ra- 
dhakanta did not in the least quail before the 
awful responsibility. In political cant he was the 
right man for the right place. His public activitj^ 
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lent a practical turn to his studies, his studies lent 
solidity to his activity. It would not be untmd 
to say that without some such pioneer patriot 
among Bengalees all the efforts of philanthropic 
foreigners or of Government towards native en- 
lightenment would have been fruitless. At this 
moment when the study of English is courted as 
the highway to advancement in life, when the 
perusal of a printed .book is not sjmonimous with the 
abjuration of Hindooism, it is not perhaps possible 
to feel the debt truly immense of endless grati- 
tude which India really owes to Badhakanta for 
having with a noble courage and earnestness 
paved the good way. It was one of those happy 
coincidences which lead nations on to fortune that 
his active benevolence, his untramellcd ideas, his 
devotedness to propagate the light among his 
countrjinen were supported and beautified by the 
wealth and rank of what had bccom(? the first 
family in Calcutta. Had he been an indigent re- 
former, without status in society, his influence 
would have been nothing, his liberality would 
have been denounced as a mad craving for noto- 
riety, he would have been persecuted. Even Ka- 
dhakanta himself did not wholly escape persecu- 
tion from his countrymen. The present genera- 
tion of educated young men who look upon him 
as a bigotted conservative opposed to progress 
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may leitfn moderation by learning that like them- 
tehee he too hae passed through «the epithets 
“ Christiah” and “ Atheist.”. His new opinions 
must have carried djipoord even to his home. His 
father, an orthodox Hindoo^ a firm and active 
believer in Sanskrit science, and as leader of Cal- 
cutta orthodoxy committed to oppose the innova- 
tions threatened by his only son, must have been 
completely aghast. Many a time Gopeemohun’s 
orthodox brethren must have waited in deputation 
on him to beg him to use his moral influence as 
a father, and, if that did not succeed, his earthly 
power as giver of bread to overrule Radhakanta’s 
conduct and coerce him if not into orthodoxy at 
least into silence and inactivity. Either Gopec- 
mohun answered that the spirit of his son was 
not to be intimidated into breach-of-faith with 
his sense of duty or he proceeded to practice the 
counsel ofihis friends. The probability is that he 
did the former. No split between the father and 
the son is remembered. On the contrary nobody 
seems to be aware that the son who took his 
father’s place as the President of the Dhurma 
Subha and is the head of orthodoxy, differed in 
any way, in thought or deed, from his father. 
But whatever that might have been Badhakanta 
possessed resolution enough to remain true to him- 
self if put to trial between choice of subsistence 
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and rich legacy in prospect .on the one hand and 
continuation in tiie course hia had begun on the 
other. K it was wanted of lum, he would probably 
not have hesitated to hav^anked with Earn* 
mohun Sioy and Ernest Jones. We believe, how- 
ever, that that extent of courage was not required 
of him. A Hindoo father’s affection for an only 
son tolerated the youthful idiosyncracies, and 
Gopeemohun and Eadhakanta lived, as Sir Eobert 
Peel and his father did, an interesting spectacle 
of domestic harmony diversified by strong differ- 
ences of opinion and pursuits. 

The late Hindoo College, the Alma MaUt of 
most of the English-educated natives, oweAj its 
existence in a great measure to Eadhakanta. He 
shares with Sir Hyde East the chief glory of 
establishing it. As men of business, Sir Hyde 
aud Eadhakanta divided the labor of the under- 
taking among themselves. The undertaking met 
with serious opposition not only from the natives 
who feared it was meant for an instrument for 
conversion but from the Europeans too who pro- 
phecied the loss of India to England from the 
growing intelligence of the people. Sir Hyde took 
upon himself to disarm the apprehensions of the 
European conuuunity, Eadhakanta of the native. 
The latter especially assured his countrymen that 
perfect non-interference in the religion of the 
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people woTild prevail in the .Collie. .3y l^at 
assurance repea^l. over . and agasnv.with the. 
earnestness of sincerity ,ttie project succeeded. 
The College beca^ a fact. It remained for 
Badhakanta to wat^ over it with e parent’s eye 
and make good hb promise. So sensible were all 
connected with the Institution of how much its 
existence was due to his persuasion and assurance 
that they tremblingly tried to avoid all shadows 
which might possibly give offence to the native 
community. A difficulty at the outset presented 
to the superintendent in the choice of text-books. 
There were no ready made English schoolbooks 
which* were not Christian in tone. The native 
guardians might take their introduction as a 
qiutm as a violation of the essential condi- 
tion of the Charter of the College. The super- 
intendent adopted a curious plan, — he pasted the 
passages relating to Christianity. Badhakanta as 
soon as he came to know of it, wrote to the 
Superintendent to dissuade him from acting like- 
wise to other books. Those parents, he reasoned, 
who did not like their sons to read the passages 
might paste them themselves. Now although we 
4ure not satisfied with his reasoning, although we 
think that the extreme caution of the Superinten- 
d»at was necessary at the time, we believe few of the 
]^Mit generation are prepared for the sentiments 
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from Badhakanta or from any native then. In 
hifl tolerat^n, Badhakanta is a study for Young 
Bengal with his unreasoning dread of and antipathy 
against Christianity.* # 

The Hindoo College established on a firm foot- 
ing, other schools grew up. But a great difficulty 
was felt in the selection of tex-books. The effi- 
ciency of these institutions was in a great measure 
hindered by the want of elementary works fitted 
for the Indian youth. An ocean intervenes 
between the Hindoo and the English mind. The 
passages in the books for English children which 
related to the Christian religion could be pasted 
over, but the entire books required to be pasted 
over before they could be comprehended with 
any degree of pleasure or at all by the 
youthful Indian beginner. Badhakanta and his 
coUeauges in the promotion of native education 
established the School Book Society to supply the 
desideratum. But as one difficulty was met, 
another immediately presented itself. Who would 
buy the books published by the Society ? The 
native mind from its ignorance of the science of 
English life was suspicious of the sincerity of the 
Englishman and feared that these books might be 
taken advantage of as a means towards the evan- 
gelization of India. But the same assurance 

* Calcutta Review, vol. Xl. p. VII. 
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which aided the project for the establishment of the 
College immediately came te the Society’s assis- 
tance and the latter’s publications lost all 4heir 
terror for the native community. 

After the machinary for the instruction of the 
upper ten thousand in the Enghsh were set in 
motion, the machinists set themselves to work up- 
on the million below by their mother-tongue. Ac- 
cordingly the first impulse in vernacular education 
was given by the establishment of the late School 
Society, to which Badhakanta became the Hon- 
orary Secretary. But if great difficulty was found 
in finding elementary English books, what must 
be the extent of the difficulty in proceeding in a 
langui^e which yet possessed no proper elementary 
and scarcely any other books ? In 1820 Badha- 
kanta published the first Bengalee Nitikatha (a 
sort of elementary Moral Calass-book) and the 
first Bengalee Spelling Book or Reader, after Eu- 
ropean models. Strangely enough the Royal Asia- 
tic Society of London, were struck with the talent 
displayed in the latter and both after the lapse of 
fourty years still remain the models of such books 
which are issuing in numbers from the Bengalee 
press. As by no means a gentle transition, it may 
remarked that two years later, in 1822, the first 
volume of the celebrated SubdaJtalpadmna ap- 
peared. 
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Badhakanta next duected his attention to 
female education. Having provided for the meii^ 
tal wants of the males of both the higher and 
the lower classes, the step was a natural one. 
Conjointly with the late Gauramohana Yidyalan- 
kara, the Head Pundit of the School Society, 
he published a pamphlet in Bengalee in which 
he urged the importance of female education 
and showed that the Shastras were no plea for 
keeping one half of the human race in pefect 
ignorance. We conjure our readers to pause for 
a moment and reflect on Eadhakanta’s boldness. 
Even in the most favored and the most enlightened 
countries the date of female education is by no 
means distant. It is every where a Acessity that 
the males must be enlightened before the subject 
of female education comes on the Sydney 

Smith’s article in the Editihurgh Beview in which 
the same arguments in favor of female education 
are used which would be applicable to this country 
proves that the very evils which we regret in India 
prevailed not long ago in England. Every Hindoo 
has learnt from Chanakya that knowledge is 
power. Every project for the education of the 
females is viewed by the males steeped in ignorance 
as a project for transferring power from their 
hands to those of their wives. Besides a belief 
exists among our countrymen that the man dies 
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who^ wife knows letters. For thO rest, female 
education is consider*^ as the' pioh^r of the 
ultimate Anglicization of Hindoo society. In the 
face of these prejudices, all but insuperable, 
Badhakanta’s pamphlet appeared and was met by 
a blaze of indignation from his countrymen. He 
was nothing daunted. Begining with educating 
the females of his family, he exerted his influence 
towards the encouragement of the School Society’s 
Indegenous girls’ schools. — The distribution of 
prizes to the girls were held at his house. 

Gradually Badhakanta’s opinion on female edu- 
cation seems to have undergone a modification. 
True- is it ^that he no longer evinced the in- 
terest he formerly did in its promotion. At last 
any sympathy for it that still lingered in him 
completely escaped out of him, and when the late 
Mr. Bethune projected the Native Female School 
Badhakanta headed the Opposition. Mr. Bethune 
drew him into a correspondence on the subject 
which extended to quires, and appealed to the vanity 
from which no man is quite free complementing 
him without exaggeration as the first native apos- 
tle of female education in modern India, but to 
no effect. Badhakanta reinained unchanged in 
his change. Wc believe he still avowed himself 
in favor of female education, but the education of 
respectable females at home or in the house of a 
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neighbour. We are inclined to think that his ex- 
perience (rf the effects of education on the girls of 
the School Society’s schools brought about the 
change in lus opinion. That he has not set his 
face against female education m toio will be read- 
ily admitted by all visitors at his house, whore 
the little girls may be seen under the tuition of 
the gwumahasaya,* 

In 1836 the Government exhibited its high ap- 
preciation of Radhakanta’s ability, public spirit 
and uprightness by requesting him of all his fellow 
citizens to be a Justice of the Peace and an Hon- 
arary Magistrate of Calcutta. The proper dis- 
charge of the duties of the post are attended with 
such difficulties in this country that a consci- 
entious native will decline the honor, while one of 
the opposite class will soon make it impossible for 
him to continue in the post. Readily accepting 
the delicate duties, Radhakanta discharged them 
so as to leave no stain behind him. The next 
year his father died. The year following the Go- 
vernor General in Council conferred on him the 
little of Buja and Bahadur, accompanied by the 
usual robe, jewels, and sword and shield. In 1842 

* On one occaaion Mr. Bethune writes to the Raja — “ I am anxious 
to give you the credit which justly belongs to you of having been 
the first native of India, who in modern times hii.s pointed out the 
folly and wickedness of allowing women to grow up in utter ignor- 
ance, and that this is neither enjoined nor countenanced by any 
thing in the Hindu Sastraa.” 
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he undertook a pilgrimage to Gya where he 
met with the Eaja of Tekari, and between the two 
Bajas courtesies and presents passed. On his way 
he attended the Durbar of the Nawab Nazim of 
Moorshedabad and received from His Highness 
honorary presents. 

[A conclusion in which nothing is concluded ! 
The above is evidence of how the firmest resolves 
are swayed by circumstances. We had determined 
to put an end to the Life of poof Raja Eadhakanta, 
and the better to do it at once without unnecessary 
pain to the victim, we had armed ourselves with a 
new pen, as a humane butcher would take up a 
sharp knife. But we soon were prevailed upon by 
the relentless deity, Necessity, to desist. Had we not 
done so, Mookerjee’s Magazine, No. IV. should have 
been entitled “ The Last Part of Raja Radliakanta 
and his Ancestors.” The Raja’s friends may for 
the present congratulate on his escape !] 


I n H a. 

BY BABOO KASUIl’KASAUD GHOSH. 


hi imilaiiou of the commencenmt of Lord Boon’s 
“ The Bride of Ahydoe.'' 



l£now ye t\ie where the 8\m ever po\iiS 
His warmest of beams and his brightest of light? 
Know ye the Iwid where the twilight’s soft hours 
Insensibly melt into Moon lighted night ? 

Where the high, towering hills, like proud monarchs 
arise. 

And kiss the bright face of the fair, laughing skies ; 
Where the Peepuls and Baubuls and sweet sandal 
trees. 

In the pride of their beauty, are wooing the bime. 
That wantons about like a young little girl. 

Whose heart is all gladness and pure as a pearl ; 
Where the largest of rivers in majesty flow. 

Like a miror reflecting each bright, sunny glow ; 
Where the rose and the Jasmine abundantly bloom. 
And gladden the sense with their rich, sweet per- 
fume ; 

Where Nature appears in her loveliest dress. 

And all but the laws do contribute to bless. 

’Tis the clime of the Sun ! ’Tis the country of old 1 
So famed in the world for her soil and her gold. 

’Tis the land of the Gods ! and the birth place of 
those 

Brave heroes, who sleep in eternal repose. 

’Tis the land that was favored by Learning of yore ; 
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'Twas the home of the Artfr—but alas ! now no more. 
’Tis the land that hath ever been sacred to Fame 
Either ancient or modern— and India her name. 

0 India 1 fair India ! the land of my birth ! 

What changes of fortune have marr’d thy fair 
brow I 

Thy pinions of glory are chained to the earth, 

Thy spirit is sunk ; what remains of thee now ? 
0 ! who being nursed on thy breast can remain 
Ever viewing thy sufferings and feeling no pain ? 
But there are undoubtedly many who fear 
To tell the bold truth of the wrongs thou dost hear. 
For there may be tyrants who hate such revealing, 
And ever would smother each patriotic feeling. 

But India 1 fair India ! though dark is thy fate, 
Though sadly and totally altered art thou, 

Yet Glory perchance at a period, too late. 

Again like a halo may shine round thy brow. 

For Hope that hath long lain in death-quiet sleep. 
Like the Goddess of Beauty and Love from the deep 
Arises and whispers, though faintly, that thou 
Shalt be freecl from the bondage that shackles thee 
now, 

And rank’d anrong nations in equal degree — 
Bright Glory and Honor will wait upon thee. 
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But woe me ! I never shall live to behold 
That day of thy triumph, when firmly and bold 
Thou shj^pmount on the wings of an eagle on high 
To the region of Knowledege and blest Liberty, 

All this the proud Sophist a vision may deem, 

Still, still let me woo to my bosom the dream ; 

For ’tis of my country, the land of my sires. 

What dream is not welcome, what hope not inspires. 


iittli 6arknittg. 


How many of our readers possess that luxury of 
the rich and that paradise of the poor, a garden. 
How many of them are accustomed to whirl into 
their suburban pleasure grounds of a bright sum- 
mer evening as the sun recedes into the horizon and 
the dust of Calcutta rises en mam to bid good bye 
to the retiring luminary. How many go there to 
wander about in vacant listlcssness or at best ad- 
mire the beauty of the clouds. We will not from 
sheer charity mention the other uses which are made 
of a garden by the young and the thoughtless. Suf- 
fice it to say that our countrymen as a body 
idolise gardens, though they as collectively do not 
understand what a garden means, what are the 
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requisites to good gardening, wherein lies the en- 
joymcnt of a garden, why a garden is a luxury 
and how it can be converted into a And 

yet if we read history and our ancieiWnterature 
aright there is nothing in our constitution or our 
antecedents that disqualifies us for tasteful or 
successful gardening. The garden of Indra has 
employed the enthusiastic poetry of the best Sankrit 
writers and there is not an epic or a drama in the 
language in which a garden or the wildemsss does 
not occupy an important scene. Sacontola is 
discovered by Eaja Diiswanta whilst watering her 
flower plants. Eutnavali encounters the King of 
Oojein for the first time in a garden. Charoo Dutta 
proceeds to marry Vusantsena in a garden. Sita 
is imprisoned by Eavana in a forest, and the loves 
of Krishna and Eadhica arc judiciously placed in 
the groves of Brindabun. Thus the most beautiful 
poetry of our country wanders amidst gorgeous na- 
tural scenery impressing every plant and every 
flower with the sanctity of the sublimest thought 
and the chastest imagination. The local peculi- 
arities of our position, the fertility of the Indian 
soil and the variety of its vegetable products 
render gardening a pleasure and not a task. It is 
a task no where, yet it is attended with labor and 
difficulty in climes where the hand of nature is 
not so bountiful as in our own. Fancy the 
English gardener rearing the most ordinary fruits 
and vegetables in hot houses and under hand 
glasses. For every shovel of soil the market 
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gardener oJ london is compeiled to huy an almost 
equal quantity of manure, cart it and and dig it 
in. In Bengal manures are accounted generally as 
heterodo:iit the virgin soil being looked to exclu- 
sively for every agricultural me qm non. And 
as to digging and draining the Bengallee plough 
merely scratches the earth with the aid of a pair of 
lialf-fed bullocks impressed from the nearest pas- 
ture, and a few shallow indentures suffice to car- 
ry off as much water as materially incommodes the 
growth of crops. If an English treatise on garden- 
ing were put into the hands of a native mallee and 
minutely explained to him, the odds arc he will 
laugh in your very face and entertain grave doubts as 
to your sanity. His forefathers never had even the 
most distant knowledge of the systems of Loudon, or 
Abercrombie, of Paxton or of Price, and yet they 
grew as good drumhead cabbages as ever graced 
a horticultural show. The argument is unanswer- 
able, at least to the mind of the rustic Whately, and 
he struts away like jesting Pilate without waiting 
for your reply. Herein lies the great first cause 
why our style of gardening has remained stereo- 
typed since the days of that standing chronological 
referee the oldest inhabitant. You cannot get 
over the bugbear prescription. Your own ser- 
vants defy you. If you want to make any im- 
provements sure enough a cocoanut tree stands in 
your way and you are authoritatively told by every 
man, woman and child who gets the faintest inkling 
into your intentions that the destruction of one 
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such tree brings down upon your iiead as much 
dn as tho murder of half a damn brahmins ! Of- 
course you get terribly frightened, more especially 
as tho text is fearfully illustrated by the histories 
of men who had lost aU their children within three 
days of having committed such a sacrilegious act and 
you abandon your plan with more haste than you 
adopted it. Tho ooooanut tree flourishes through 
the very roof of your sitting room and you dare 
not harm one fibre of its stalwart body. Tho same 
obstructiveness defeats you every where till you 
are content to let things take their own course. 
This means every barbarism in taste and science — 
groups of overgrown fruit-trees which boar no 
fruits, flower plants on which the centipede weaves 
its interminable net, greens and vegetables whicli 
even cattle will not toucli, thorns and bramblcvS, 
long grass and no end of rubbish. The garden 
becomes an eye sore and a deformity. Instead 
of affording a rich sensual and intelioctual treat it 
pains and oppresses, disgusts and outrages the eye 
of taste. All our previous ideas of rural beauty 
are roughly upset. The landscape is one mass of 
incongruity. Your first impulse is to snatch up 
an axo and enact the grand leveller. But your 
tormentor the orthodox gardener is close at your 
heels to thwart and bully you out of your generous 
purpose. You must combat a huge mass of inertia 
in order to succeed. No dependance can he placed 
upon tho Malice. With him every thing has a 
to-morrow inconveniently tacked to it. Why has 
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not the soil been dug up? Waiting fov the rains 
is the glib reply. Why have not the walks and 
the borders been kept clean and free ' from strag- 
gling vegetation ? Waiting for the cold weather! 
Why is that rose bush run over with spider’s 
webs? You cannot wage war gainst spiders cer- 
tainly ! Every neglect has its reason the value of 
which if you attempted to sift you will probably 
have to do your gardening yourself. Again every 
native mallee is not, only a fool but a thief. The 
audadty of the class surpasses every known type of 
thieving. Your implements and your furnitures 
disappear within a week from the date of their 
being supplied — and as to seeds, they never ger- 
minate — at least in your garden. You may 
have paid eight repces for a packet warranted 
fresh. The Sahibs are the greatest cheats in the 
world I Of course your mallee is a saint I The 
incidents of Suburban gardening would indeed 
fill a volume. The annoyance and vexation arc 
really insupportable. We have attempted to give 
only a shadowy sketch of the most important draw- 
backs to amateur horticulture. We have purposely 
omitted the word floriculture. Eor that is alto- 
gether a myth in and about Calcutta. All the 
floriculture which the native mallee understands is 
represented by the Marigold, which grows wild in 
Bengal, and a few of the country species. Beyond 
them nothing will germinate except on the grounds 
of the nursery gardeners who live by their labor 
mid do not therefore fail. But ii^ a Baboo’s garden 
p 0 
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where the wages come regokrlj and the Bungalow 
is cool and the coooanuta are ahundant, what can 
he more agreeable than the bubble bubMe and sleep*! 
We oould in twy desperation of wrath wish the whole 
race of mallies to be proscribed, put out of the pail 
of lawj something like the way in which Mr. Beadon 
proposes to deal with the Indigo ryots, so that full 
latitude may remain to us of fining and flogging 
and killing too — ^if need wore for the sake of an 
example — >in order to radioally alter our system of 
gardening and make a clean sweep of the present 
abuses. TJ ntil such a course is open to us we fear no 
amount of essay writing will better our condition 
and drive away ugliness from our parteres and our 
pleasure grounds. Wo ought certainly however 
to try the effect of combination and decision befori' 
we finally give up all for lost. Paradise may yfet 
be regained by storm ! 


to|ite Pikallei) MiuL 


A!sohO Indian energy is needlessly exhausting 
itself in crack petitions and rancorous leading 
articles. We are sorry for this wastage because 
the steam would have been serviceable elsewhere. 
It would have been serviceable if directed to the 
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l^rowtk of eoUon or tke reform of the 
system. It would have been serviceable even if let 
into the Dehatmg dnb of tiio Dolhovwie Institiotet 
As it is, coal pokm and stoker Sire lomeatably abused 
producing ntisohM or manufacturing ridicule. Tru^ 
ly has it been said that real nobility courts that 
which8^stheparvenutoan‘*eadacho.” Ee^no.- 
bility shrinks only from what is substantively base 
and inoonsistent with good taste. Parvenu falls 
down in a swoon at every shaddow of disrespecta- 
l>ility. A guilty alarm overspreads the face of the 
vulgar man when his feathers are even remotely 
threatened. Real nobility thinks nothing of 
walking the streets for business or for exercise. 
Parvenu cannot'step into the next house without 
the help of a flaunting equipage and gorgeous 
footmen. Real nobility is satisfied with a grey 
coat and a plain hat. Parvenu must be embeded 
in silks and lirocade and ligS^d out in all the 
latest imports of lace and rihlion. Ileal nobility 
is dumb on tlie subject of bis ancestor though be 
may be a Suflblk or a LeiiJester. Parvenu omits 
no opportunity of jiarading all the stars of tlie 
Peerage on his genealogical tree and impressing 
every Dane and Norseman of note from the time 
of king Alfred downwards for the good of his 
pedigree. We have been led to these sage reflec- 
tions by a perusal of the curious effusions of leading 
Journalists and their constant readers on tlie subject, 
of the so-called black Act. One little man who 
has a press at his command and is therefore m a 
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position to publish erery outrageoues 'oonoeil that 
troubles him, iu au ovaoular sroy moimts. h^ 
high stool and iudulgi^ iu a laphsody 

Ofl the imtUaevdncy of Magua diMPta^ the dhrine 
right of conqUerm's,' 8a®ou Mood aud Norman blood, 
as eontradistiuguished from heathen blood,- and a 
great deal other of what sensible m^ ‘term 
noUsense but which takes precedence of the gospel 
amongst the magnates of Ciossitollah and Tank 
Square. The cry is taken up, by another great 
leader of Public Opinion who is if possible a more 
thorough professor of Magna Charts, apurw Saxon 
cum Norman, with whom the divine right of 
conquerors is an intuition and who over and above 
all these and numerous other excellences is an in- 
fallible authority on the subject of Hindoo mor- 
ality — who has studied every native from the 
Mountains to the Cape, inspected every Cutcherry 
in Bengal, Behar nndd)risso and made the impor- 
tant discovery that a Bengallee is a bundle of all 
tbe sins denounced in the ten commandments. He 
would probably have suggested (if blasphemy were 
not involved in the elimination) that the ten com- 
mandments should in this age of short words be 
abbreviated into “Thou shalt not be a Bengal- 
lee 1** Certainly if the D ^1 had sat on the 

shoulders of one of our amiable critics the com- 
mandments would hare taken some such form to 
the no small relief of Magna Charta and Indigo. 
But as matters actually stand both incur unminent 
risk at the hands of true Christianity and real 
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BogUsb Uhertjr^ We decidedly have passed lb# 
stage at whicLclass legUlation is tolerable^ The 
interests involved in an equal and unpa4ial dis< 
tributiitt • ot justice are gigantic and tl^ Imperial 
Qovmuneot cannot consistenUy with its position 
and its policy neglect them. At the head of that 
Government are men who may be said to have 
identified themselves with principles which tend 
towards the miUenium. They are statesmen and 
men of rank who ^nnot stoop to become the tools 
of a clique. The dictum has gone forth that what 
is good for England must be good also for India. 
On that strong basis the whole fabric of Indian 
Government is being re-built and consolidated. 
England is the great model at which India is now 
working. Our taxes have become English, our 
oflices are becoming English, our laws are Eng- 
lish, our courts will ere long be English. They are 
already so in their principle. How foolish then is 
the prayer that the throughly English doctrine of 
the equality of every subject before the law might 
be abandoned to humour a prejudice and uphold 
Vanity Fair ! For if closely weighed and tested it 
will be discovered that the cry of the Black Act is 
an essentially parvenue cry raised in defence of the 
feathers 1 It is one of Mrs. TumbuH’s “ eadaohe" 
manifestations, to be put down only by a uncompro- 
mising exercise of decision and sound sense. No 
henpecked composition will meet the case. It will 
only aggravate the “ eadache” and extend it to all 
the other parts of the system. , And what is the 
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Black Act over irliich our non-offieiai Batofieaa 
Mends are skinuishis^ F If it had been ihe old Act 
which laropoaed to give them over bodily into the 
handfl of the boy magutracy there might hawe been 
some ground of discontent in the manifest danger 
to life and limb involved in the conveyance. How- 
ever mudi we could have wished to stand upon an 
eq^l ground with the Anglo Saxon in the relation- 
ships of criminal life, we would have still respected 
the endeavour to avoid a jurisdiction which adop- 
ted strange contrivances for determining truth, 
which ignored the value of evidence and trusted to 
a raffle, decided suits after a snooze and adjudged 
decrees and dismissals on alternate cases on the 
file witliout the inconvenience of having to listen 
to them. We would have even justified the attepmt 
to repel such a jurisdiction imtil matters altered 
and justice ceased to be a lottery. But what is tlie 
substance of the present complaint. ? What is tdie 
gravemen of the charge which our slippery fine 
gentlemen have urged against tlic Legislative 
Council in general and Sir Bartlo Frero in parti- 
cular ? What is the very Black Act in i-egard tx) 
which our white cousins are getting so black in 
the face ? A stranger would pronounce it a simple 
case of beggars upon horse back i It is assuredly 
no other. Our wild Mends have been made so 
much of as the developers of the resources of India, 
the saviours of the empire and the pioneers of eiv'i- 
Hzation that they have actually worked themselves 
up to the belief tlmt they should be the bramias 
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of creation tecogniaing rhigher Ijwr»'i««l^eM#ire8 
^itji privileges whieh ?ad proftBUe 
might heedlewly approach. By the law 
stands they cjHmot be tried ler a CrittdnaJ office 
by the officer vrho tries a black native. By the 
law as it will stand they must not be even com* 
mitted by a justice of the Peace 1 The fear is that 
by some freak of fortune a black native might be 
pitcliforked into that honorable office. The last is 
decidedly a condition of Magna Charta run mad. 
There is no present prospect of many natives rising 
to the dignity of justices of the Peace. But it is 
apprehended the Government might in some gener- 
ous lit let in a host of them and then magna oharta 
will be tried and committed by a heather ! Oh the 
torture of the thought 1 Death itself were a bliss 
compared to such a fearful degradation. Henry 
Jones the son of a ploughman in Surrey and the 
nephew of the hoots of a conspicuous hotel in the 
old country, who has murdered deliberately Buxoo 
Syce must not be even committed for trial in the 
Supreme Court where ho is sure to find an active 
sympathy and a ready acquittal, by a descendant of 
a Bo^jah whose poverty has driven to a thankless 
Deputy Magistracy. No the higlier blood rebels 
against such a sacrilege and the Imperial Govern- 
ment whose principal support is the Land Revenue 
must insult the population at large by making a 
pariah distinction in its legislation. An honorable 
man must feel indignant at a cry in which a low 
prejudice and an excessive vanity are predominant. 
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which takes ground upon no real grievance hut is 
meant only to convey an insult to the entire class 
of educated natives. No danger to life or limb is 
menaced by the harmless power of committal. The 
Supremo Court watches with a jealous eye the pri- 
vileges and the comforts of even the JBuropean 
malefactor. Yet Anglo Saxon dignity is compro- 
mised by the law’s refusal to qualify a justice of 
the Peace by a caste prefix ! A justice of the 
Peace is undoubtedly a justice of the Peace whether 
he wears tight breeches or a flowing pyjamah. 
Whether he delights in a -smooth fair skin or is 
coated in deep black. Whether he sports a long 
beard or is a devoted friend of the barber. The 
externals of a man hardly compensate for the want 
of a mind within and we are sorry that a commu- 
nity distinguished by great good sense in matters 
involving the daily concerns of life should so far 
forget their real interest as to stick out for color 
and pedigree in the Judicial hierarchy in super- 
cession of worth and intellect. If a native should 
ho so extraordinarily gifted as to make a first rate 
Judge why should not his talents bo made use cf 
just as well as if he was a European. He will as- 
suredly bring a keener head and a more careful 
hand to his woric. Witness the amount of civil 
suits disposed of by native Moonsiffs and Suddur 
Ameens. Their decisions are generally confirmed 
on appeal and the proportion reversed is so slight 
that it cannot logically be said to furnish any. data 
for complaint or dissatisfaction. It is a false ob- 
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the instincts of his caste endamage •nrilfillly tfe 
oase of a European suitor. They that urge the 
objection are wUMly blind to one important fact. 
The native dreads a rebuhe from superior authority 
much mot© than loss of appointment. He kno’ws 
the insecurity of his position. He feels that he 
must work up his way to public confidence. He 
is not a heaven-born — ^nor is he the half brother 
or cousin of a heav,en-born. His laches will meet 
with scant excuse, and he is therefore compelled to 
tread his ground cautiously and with baited breath. 
He knows further that a violent and sensitive 
Press will pounce upon him the moment he wronged 
a European by even a mistake of the judgement. 
All his eyes are open lest he should make such a 
mistake and the smallest items of evidence are 
carefully analysed before a judicial opinion is fram- 
ed and put upon record. From such a state the 
European has more benefit to expect than evil to 
apprehend. He can calculate upon* more than an 
impartial investigation, for excessive caution not 
to err often leads to much error on the safe side. 
Even if the error were all the other way, is not the 
Argis of the Supreme Court always at the service 
of our white friend to extricate him from every 
difficulty ? And when the Judge dows the black 
cap and pronounces in solemn measure and with 
tearfiil eyes the extreme sentence of the law, is not 
Anglo Saxonia ready with a memorial numerously 
signed to cheat the gallows of its, prize and return 
D 7 ' 
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a scoundrel to society P What then is the meaning 
of the Black Act cry P Justice is already at the 
wall. Why crucify her with worse than Jewish 
spite ! 




BY GEORGE SAND, 


Translated from the Erench. 
Part I. 


MEMOIRS OP STEPHEN. 


I was only Sixteen years old when I was received 
as a Bachelor at Baurges. The students in our 
rural schools and academies are not of a very 
superior onler. I ^vas not reckoned at least as an 
eagle of the Lyceum. 

Happily for myself, I was as modest, as a scholar 
could he, who was accustomed to the annual tri- 
umph of receiving the first prize, and a violent 
misfortune preserved me from the intoxication of 
vanity. 

I had zealously endeavored to make myself agree- 
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able to my mother, when I returned to her. She 
told me, weeping on the day of our parting, “ the 
better you learn, the sooner you would return to 
me.” During every vacation, she repeated to me 
this promise. My exertions to acquire learning 
were every year double those of my fellow stu- 
dents. None of them had surely a mother like 
mine. 

I was really very passionately fond of her. 
When on the eve of passing my last examination, 
I conceived of the joy it would give my mother to 
see me return to her arms, I felt myself so mightily 
clever, that if I had been examined on a new sub- 
ject of study, I could have, as if inspired by 
Ileaven, thoroughly acquitted myself on all the 
questions that might have been put to me. 

After I had received my diploma, I went to take 
leave of the patron of my College, when I was 
thunderstruck with tlic news I received of my 
parents. A letter with a black seal was placed in 
my hands. It came from my father. “ My poor boy”, 
said he, “ I did not wish to annoimce to you this 
fatal news before the close of your examination. 
Whatever may have been the result thereof, it is 
necessary that you should now be informed that 
your mother is seriously ill and that the only hop*; 
now left us, is that you may arrive in time to em- 
brace her.” 

I understood that my mother was dead and 1 
thought that with her, died suddenly a moiety of 
my ownself. 
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I returned home and the only signs I saw of my 
mother were some long black tofts of hair, which 
she bad caused to be cropped firom her head an 
hour before she died. 

I had just reached the age to which she had 
attained in bringing me into the world, viz, sixteen 
years I She died of the Cholera at the very prime 
of her life in the full splendor of her beauty. I 
found my father more overwhelmed with grief than 
, myself. His sorrow was of a melancholy and dull 
nature ; — but it could not have been durable. 

My father was a man of a very healthy consti- 
tution, great physical activity and real intelligence, 
but who moved in the narrow circle of domestic 
occupations. He was a real country gentleman, 
the richest man of his village. He possessed an 
income of six thousand livres sterling. The care 
and preservation of his landed property was the 
only occupation of his life, at the commencement 
of his widowerhood, it appeared both to him and 
myself, that he could take no interest in any thing 
in this world. Gradually, he was content to re- 
sume his acoupations firom an anxiety for myself. 
He continued in them afterwards from a necessity 
of acting and living. 

I shall rapidly glance over these sad details. 
It will suffice to say what every body in our pro- 
vince knows to be a fact. A certain class of rich 
farmers had at this time formed a new caste. These 
newly rich men, had with great difficulty patched 
up together the shreds of some thin heritages which 
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altogether made a property which satisfied or 
flattered their ambition. Every thing is relative. 
A person who by marriage, obtained a farm worth 
forty thousand franks, considered himself as rich 
when he trebled or quadrupled this property. His 
fortune waa then made and his estate was consoli- 
dated in his imagination, but the idea of again 
seeing it divided into several parts, was inadmissi- 
ble and revolting. He swore to leave but one heir 
and he kept his word. 

In those days, close to the lawful spouse for whom 
generally, people felt the same affection and re- 
gard as for one’s ownself, used to be located on the 
other side of the street or thoroughfare, the poor 
country woman whose numerous children owed 
simply protection and support without being able 
to pretend to any right to a share in the property 
that might be left by the protector. This country 
woman was usually married, the posterity was con- 
sidered legitimate and knew a sort of relative ease 
and competeney. It obtained a public notoriety 
but did not disturb the established order of 
society. Country gentlemen carry the spirit of 
calculation even in their love affairs. 

At the time when I came into the world, there 
was also, as a cause of this moral trouble in the 
marriages in the country, a sensible difference in the 
education of the sexes. The vanity of the peasanl, 
recently become a gentleman and hardly able to 
read, was to marry into a poorer family it is true, 
but nobler and counting some sheriff or city Judge 
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amongst its progenitors. Mj father had brought 
in marriage, a fortune in the country worth two 
hundred thousand francs; my mother, a liberal 
education, more elegant habits and a name more 
anciently admitted into the ranks of the gentry. 
She was called Rivesanges ; my father who was 
called Guerin, joined the two names as it was still 
the usage amongst us on those occasions. 

But it is not so much the name as the soil which 
, is the beau ideal of the country-gentleman. Of 
small import to him, is the sex of his heir. In 
that respect, he differs from the ancient nobleman, 
who was attached to his lands on account of the 
name and the title. The enriched cultivator loves 
naturally the soil for the soils’ sake. Provided 
that the property, which he has succeeded in con- 
stituting, subsists and survives its founder, in an 
undivided and entire state, he would be content. 
The nobleman has submitted to the law which has 
abolished the right of primogeneture. The country 
gentleman protests in his own particular way. — He 
reduces his family even at the risk of seeing it ex- 
tinguished. 

There was no danger therefore of my father still 
so young remarrying. , My fate was worse. The 
peasant woman, came to act as his house keeper, 
occupied his house and took charge of all his 
affairs. 

1 was too young and my mother had inspired 
me with too great a filial respect to enable me to 
preserve my father from this new-born tyranny 
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The only way in which I protested was by putting 
on a sad appearance. This displeased my father. 
At the end of a year, he sent for me and said. “You 
are getting tired of me. You have received the 
education of a city gentleman. Hence you have 
lost all liking for the country. You will return to 
it, when I shall be no more. But in the mean 
time, it is necessary that you should enter some 
profession which might make the knowledge which 
you have acquired^ at the College useful to you. 
Would you like to be a Lawyer or a Doctor ? You 
must not think of being either a notary or a divine. 
To be able to pay for your studies, it will be ne- 
cessary to sell some of my lands and I have not 
united together four pretty manors in order to 
divide them into pieces. Now let me hear your 
wishes in this subject.” 

I timidly asked my father if he wished me to be 
a Lawyer or a Doctor. I myself had not thought 
of any particular profession, but my mother had 
taught me obedience. Eorher I would have labored 
for love,— for him, I would have labored from a 
consideration of duty. My father was embarassed 
at my question. “ I would like , said he, very 
much to see you a Lawyer, or a Doctor or any other 
thing that may bring you money.” 

“ Is it necessary”, answered I, “ that I should 

acquire money for you?” 

“ For me ?” exclaimed he, smiling. “ N o, my boy, 
I thank you ; earn for yourself. You can reck- 
on upon a yearly allowance of twelve hundred 
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lims sterling, wliich I am going . to settle upon 
you. It is a trifle at Paris, as tliey say.; it is a 
great deal for myself. Acquire as much wealth, as 
would make you richer than myself; that is what 
I advise you to do.” 

“ How much time would you give me to earn as 
much money as would enable me to spare you this 
sacrifice ?” “ As much time, as you would like”, 
answered he. “ I owe you a pension, my fortune 
permits me and my position commands me to settle 
it upon you ; but do not think of asking any thing 
else of me until you are disposed to marry.” 

After having spoken to me as above, my father 
gave me one hundred francs for my first month’s 
cxpences, thirty francs for my travelling charges, 
a gown and a portmanteau full of linen. I saw 
that he was impatient to see me depart. I left in 
the same evening, carrying with me my mother’s 
hair, some books which she loved and some violets 
gathered from her tomb. 

I give a rapid sketch of the first years of my 
life. I hope to do so without laying myself open 
to the charge of giving vent to any feelings of 
pride, bitterness of temper, sorrow or melancholy. 
I wish to arrive at the recital of a phase in my 
existence which I have need of recapitulating to 
myself, but it is also necessary .that I should state 
distinctly the circumstances and the impressions 
wliich have led me to it. 

I have been often reproached with having a 
faulty character. This is an estimate of my char- 
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acter whiibh I' catt'^laierer aokn^Me^ as confect 
since I do M it myself; as t ^ m all 
things the ciicle of my l^itlmate Uljerty 

and not only according to my ri^ts, hut alw iii 
obedience to the dictates of duty. ‘ 

Not knbwing any person! at Paris, before meeting 
some of rny^CoUe^ companions, I had no temp- 
tation to lite there in a more brilliant style than 
my resources permitted. The rery first day that I 
set foot on the metropolis, I found that the hotd!, 
which was filled with students, was too noisy a 
place for the melancholy in which I was still 
plunged and which the farewell words of my father 
had not at all helped to despel. I hired an attic 
in the neighbourhood of Luxembourg and in a 
quiet house. I bought on credit an iron bed stead, 
a table and two chairs. For a long time my port- 
manteau served me both for a commode and a 
Library. Having gradually repaid my former 
debts, I was able to fhmish myself a little better 
and was materially accommodated as much as 
possible according to my tastes. My mother had 
given me tastes of a nature rather above my con- 
dition and the habits of my equals. My father had 
predicted that this would lead me to contract debts 
that would ultimately ruin me. He was deceived. 
The fact is, if a man #ho takes great care for his 
personal comforts, is more difficult of being pleased 
with them than he who is satisfied with any thing 
that first comes in his way, he nevertheless derives 
a secret pleasure even from the very thought of his 
D 8 
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priyations which presfelrve 'turbulent 

cftres without. This was^etaotl^mi^ duie, Wh«i 
I found mysdf witJlitt my^valb which were decor. 
Btfld lyith fresh paper, and capable df honuhanding 
a:yieK of thelreee o|>I«ixemhourg through'my glass 
windew%'it seetned as if 1 could pass all the days 
of my Ufe in* this attic in which I actually confined 
myself $0 long as I sojouraed at Paris. 

I furnished my chamber according to my taste. 
▲ few flower trees beneath^ my* windows, which 
were;allowedto be. slightly inclined towards the 
roof, some previous relics in a box of a peculiar work- 
manship from my mother's hands, an old shawl, 
which she had formerly presented to me to make a 
table covOT and which for fear lest it should be 
spoiled, I had carefully kept aside with my other 
valuables, her poor small piano, which my father 
had consented to send to me, a quilt which she had 
herself prepared for me, all these were luxuries to 
me which I considered to possess inestimable charm 
and value. 

My former College friends came to see me. They 
found me quiet and obliging, but rather of a 
melancholy and mysterious temperament, because 
-I did not confide to them the adventures which I 
'never encountered in lifes ' Altogether they con- 
sidered me rather odd than Atertaining. I some- 
what regretted having ever 'opened to them my 
door and one day felt a real horror, when having 
made an eflbrt to appear to them less unsocial than 
before and to inspire them with a greater sense oi 
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freedom, l .MW'.themcplaoe tke» lighted cigars 
my mothei^a ahftW^imd'j^wii hw piano in order to 
to play a tune of 8ome.;oountry danoeti. I wal 
afraid, lest I ^lild oonunit an outrage upon fifilil 
piety. . F became restless^add agitaW. At one 
time I made a narrow escape from being considered 
as a misar, because I revised to lend a book, which 
belonged to herf« One of them, named Edmund 
Roque, who became an intimate Mend of mine 
afterwards guessed ^.t my real character. ' 

As soon as our turbulent companions had left, 
us, “ this Society will not agree with you”, said he 
You are not a child, my poor Stephen, I am not 
sure even, whether you may be still called young. 
Perhaps you will be wise as you grow old. For 
the present it is proper that you enjoy some soli- 
tude with a friend or two. Choose them with 
prudence and learn the secret how to preserve 
your own quiet from the idleness of others, a secret 
with which I am perfectly familiar.” 

He took a turn in my chamber and finding upon 
the partition which was erected towards the lan- 
ding place, a thin piece of hard work, he said. 
“ To-morrow you will send for a carpenter, should 
you not yourself he competent to manage the 
work. A hole not larger than that of a quill, could 
be easily , bored. ‘{I^rough it you will see who 
strikes or knocks at the door and you will counter- 
feat a dead man to those who are not your friends. 
There is nothing of wickedness or maUgmty in 
such a proceeding. All the future prospect of a 
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man de^p^ very much upott 
; precaution of that uaturs^'^’ 

. - And ibH wltole clUMOt^ Of «^iiUi’*,^ilEktr«fed 
I, ’^iaren^ed in such a Ibl^^myteU 

incaf^l^of following your a4vi^. 

: 4 Etomd Bo(tne poi^ssed a’ '^iii^^lNiiilhte 
>4teart. He knew not Wliait susoeptlhilil^'^iin^ ittiti- 
meut WM' lud did n(^ tha«lbre^wiMlAly^^i|ue 
himaell m that score. 

I understand you’*, said ^^you Imov, t am not 
an egotist and 1 know that you are sinoorA But 
yourqtroachmewiifa not having sufficiently an 
, obliging ' spirit, whilst 1 shidl rqiroaoh ’ ydu in 
turn #ith having an excess of such a spirit; I Wduld 
perhaps have been jealous of you, had t not known 
that ycu' excel by intelligence and 1 by a fiitaness 
of oharaeter. You labored for the lore of some 
body.' Your mother! Ikuow it. For myself, I 
. labored. You are going to say for— myself ? ■ No ! 

' tor the love of science. : To ieam for the sake of 
^leamingi is a sufficiently sweet rajoyment, which 
has no need of any strange or aeeessory exdtement. 
We are^botb impaled by our respective motives ; 
1 know wbat 'I bim at, but IbatWhiob you aim at, 
ytm^know not.!’ 

> t V It ria^idl true as to mynd^ my> dea^' Bdmund, 
^Imt spsak tame.of yourself-^il^ Wbat is theend 
<uddch you pursue P Glacy or 'fortune P ^ • 
:'*Neither.tlMoimi^ SCibnoet X tell 

you, I have leamt si#oiMitly up to thia day to 
know that I knoW'notldng. Well,- l^wbdnio know 

f 
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that a man oan leaen. 
Our .<^oipaiiions do not, raquire bo much as thftt. 
AU olKttPTOvlWk ^ Imow M fitst where pleaeure 
can,;be»^pitiul,i 4 <^tl|Bprwds some of . them would 
perhapf wub . to penetrate the learned deftths of 
ohiopu^ or to; the hollow 

a«d l^hfiti(liphraM8!e£ the bar or perhaps range 
, in<j|hoi«KteindTe ^6^ of medieal ooiyecturea. ; I 
am not content with so small a knowle^' nocare 
you I hope* . like you, I expedi te inherit som? 
fortune.. ^Like you* I have parent^ who do not 
impose upon me the . ohoioeof aprofesaisn; like 
you 1 1 possess simple tastes and habits of mstio 
frugality If hioh permit me to live upon, the . little 
whiph is Allowed to me. Both of us appredate the 
pleasures of study i both of us can be content with 
those, •leasutes only. .1 am resolved to be so 
already. It remains for you to surmount those 
vulgar obstacles which would otherwise make you 
lose the only valuable thing in this world, time ! 
the hours of this life, which unfortunatdiy &r the 
studious and inquisitive mind, have not been 
doubled. It is for you especially to find in such 
a mind all your fbroe and consolation, for I , see you 
inwardly distrust and incapable of fiiding in bustle 
and disorder the stupid resources of vulgar intoxi- 
cation. Noiv tak%oouxi^, shut your door* -m^e 
a hole in your wall, harden your heart, not af^unst 
that natural desire which ail good men M to assist 

a fellow oreature, but against that unworthy oondes- 
fiension which soon degenerates into weakness and 
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deceit.” Edmund Eoque reasoned very well accord* 
ing to his own view of the subject but he did not see 
clearly into my thoughts. 1 mywlf saw tlnrough 
a cloud only. He came from the South and had 
grown under a sun whose light ! reflects strongly 
and rather roughly every object that iilights dpon, 
I, on the other hand, belonged to a country 
in which the fogs of autumn are deep, where the 
winds blow with violence, where the temperature 
^hich is inconstant and capricious, makes man 
very irresolute, less grave in reality than in ap- 
pearance, willingly indolent and even tired of living 
before having actually lived. 

Overcome by his exhortation, I drilled a hole 
into my partition. My project turned against my- 
self. It so happened that 1 did not find a single 
man, who had not a right to the sacrifl# of my 
time and labor. Without this aocursed point of 
observation, I might have done better perhaps, but 
from the day that I had the misfortune of setting 
myself up for an observer, I thought it a reproach 
to my (diaracter to couuterfeat the deaf, and the 
consequence was that the most unfortunacate, the 
most indolent and the least congenial to myself in 
spirit were precisely the^ men whose company 1 
patiently bore, lest 1 should be considered as selfish 
and unsocial since 1 had learned the means of be- 
ing so. . 

Fortunately for myselfi I was not at this time 
sufficiently rich to warrant any person’s asking any 
great services fi;om me. The badge of mourning 
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which I still bore in my hat, allowed me to observe 
whst portion thereof, I should carry in my heart. 

f y College companions had given themselves up 
intoxication during the first year of their so- 
journ in Paris. I had therefore more quiet than 
my fatal easiness of disposition would have other- 
wise allowed me to expect, and I could therefore 
follow the counsels of Roque by giving myself up 
to study, if not with ardor, at least with assiduity. 




Mookerjee’s Magazine has already become a 
power ! It is acknowledged to be an enfante tern- 
ble ! It is one of the constant regrets of journalism 
that the authorities whom the press denounces are 
so thick-skinned as to be unmoved by the animad- 
versions. We at least are above that complaint! 
The child is father to the man, and even at this 
early stage of our existence the commiuiity have 
felt that an infant Hercules of the fourth estate 
has been bom on the 20th February , 1861 . At least 
the Civil Finance Commission have felt our blow ! 
Not a little surely is our credit. Archemedes is less 
remembered for the scientific defence of Syracuse 
than for the vaunt that if he could get into another 
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world pretty -near our* planet be would more tho 
earth. That other World did not oonuf 40 Ids ae- 
sistanoe and the nuraole remains una^mpl^0^< 
But the very yaunt has immortalised its author.' 
We have pWfotmed a feat more turduous than that 
which Arqhemedes announced was only possible, 
and what is more, performed it without a vaunt! 
Nay, not without a vaunt only, but without a war- 
ning too! We have come suddenly upon the world ! 

' ^e thousands whom the Doctors Ignorantly sup- 
pose to be carried off by the cholera and otha* dis- 
eases at this moment are really dying with surprise 
at our achievement for not less is it than moving 
a body heavier in dulness and incompetency than 
what Arohemedes spoke of operating upon ! In 
fact we have moved the Civil Finance Commission, 
Mr. Hugh D. Sandeman alone of whom would 
weigh, anatomy and intellect, (the latter of which 
possess^ all the attributes of matter,) above a ton ! 

We have moved the Commission by the lever of 
a single article, (evil-doers, beware !) Hitherto their 
sensibility seemed impervious to the shots from the 
small arms of the daily and weekly press. The 
bull did not feel the gnat. But the case became 
quite different when «?a i^ere roused to demolish 
the sham upon whom the arrows of the press had 
fallen effectless. The volleys from the hundred 
pounder of the Maoazinb are not quite the things 
to be“ digested, ” as a Bengalee would say, even 
by an Indian Finance Commission. And so the 
event proved. Our article in the last number des- 
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troy«d all ihe oomplasancy with wMeh they had 
fortified thenuielves. They could not leave it utt« 
answered. ‘ . Theiir vindication has been pnhtishM 
in the shape, of a couple of articles in the IHmet 
of the vernacular press. Apparent is their mean* 
ness in publishing it at all if they could not get It 
published in the English. But necessity has no law. 
Repulsed by the draggers drawn attitude of the 
English papers, they were obliged to fall upon the 
generosity of the nigger. That hospitable gentle-, 
man chivalrously extended his protection to the 
suppliant foreigner. Under these circhmstanccs, 
in pity for the Commission we |itggest to them the 
consolation of reflecting that as the attack 
proceeded from a native quarter so may the defence, 
without greatly militating against rhyme or rea- 
son, be entrusted to, for want of a better, a native 
pleader. The Commission are not so highly placed 
in the good opinion of the public as to be at all in- 
jured by the indifferent logic implied in the differ- 
ence of the tongue in which the defence is made 
from that in which the attack was worded. 

We have not the slighest doubt whatever that 
the two articles to which we have alluded above 
are written under the jdirect inspiration of tlui 
Commission, if thiy are not a faithful translation 
of a papOT written by some one of them. The Ben- 
galee writer speaks with the fullest authority. 
Witness, for example, the tone of the following. 
“ We have summarized almost whatever has been 
effected by the Civil jPinanoe Commission since they 
I) 9 
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were entrusted with the reduction of expenditure.’’ 
Beit remomhered that as yet the local English pa- 
pers have only diffidently published a few stray and 
occasional bits of information. The confidence of 
the vernacular paper ivould scarcely be expected of 
a semi-official organ, and we believe that that con- 
fidence is in the present case very well grounded. 

If, however, the defence is all the Commission 
could put forth, tlieir case is quite hopeless indeed, 
and justifies all wc have urged against them. The 
Commission think that a saving is feasable in 
l^unkahs of 6 lacs, in Stationary 3, in Contingents 
(Bengal Presidency] from 10 to 15, in the Education 
Dc'partment (Bengal) Rs. 50,000, in the Marine 20 
lacs, in the Pegu and Martaban Police 3, and in the 
whole of the other items between 4' and 5. That 
is to say, if all the reductions of the Commission 
arc sanctioned all in all by the Government, (not the 
most probable of probabilities !) the saving to the 
state will nearly reach the sum of 50 fifty lacs of 
rupees. But Commissioners arc notoriously and 
necessarily sanguine animals. Therefore from 
their statement deduct at least 50 percent for “ too- 
favorablenoss” and supcrtluity of coloring. The 
sum is reduced to nearly 36 thirty six lacs. 
Then at most half the propositions of the Com- 
mission have any prospect of being accepted by 
the Government. The real reduction promises to 
dwindle to something between 20 to 25 lacs. 
Magnificent saving in a proverbially extravagant 
Government and at a time when governing threat- 
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ens to become impossible for want of funds ! 

The truth is, the pmonel oi the Commission 
hiis not be sollected from among men who have any 
reputation for statesmanlike ideas. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission, whatever other 
merit they may possess, completely lack breadth 
of view. Civil expenditure can be reduced, with- 
out sacrisfiing efficiency, to at least a point where 
a saving of upwards of one crore and fifty lacs, but 
the way to attain that end to was raise an undignifi-, 
cd row Avith peons and punkah coolies, but by abo- 
lishing fat sinecures, of which there are plenty in 
India, reducing the many notoriously overpaid sala- 
ries’ and, chiefly by filling some of the now reser- 
ved appointments with chief European ami native 
talent. We repeat, statesmanship alone can bring 
the Exchequer to a state of sidvency— not such an 
order of mind as Mr. Hugh Sandeman glories in. 
Men like Mr. Sandeman may be very good clerks or 
even heads of minor offices, but they should never 
sit on a Commission with such a task as has bei'ii 
allotod to the Civil Finance Commission. 

The rhetoric of the defence in the Bengalee, 
newspaper is hapily illustrated by what we suspect 
is meant for a moderate lyipcrbole which describes 
the Commission as being the moans of saving India. 
Saving indeed by a reduction of less thou 25 or 
even nearly 50 lacs ! We however leave the case to 
Sir John Lawrence, Avho will doubtless not allow 
the Commission of his hard acquired title. The 
reasoning of the defence is condensed in a lavoritc 
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anecdote of Mr. Sandeman’fl of a very extraordin- 
ary personage who practically respected the pro- 
verb “take care of your pence and the pounds will 
take care of themselves.” The Commission are 
quite mistaken if they think that we And fault 
with them principally for their interference in 
small matter. Their reduction in the staff of office 
chupprasies is legitimate. Their discouragement 
of punkahs instead of resulting in a saving is really 
expensive. And in their anxietj^ to take care only 
of pence they have wholly left the poor pounds to 
take what care they can of themselves ! 


Th‘ Litemnj Friend ; a Journal of Literal vre 
and Jmumneiit : Bombay. 


Tui.s is a new periodical published in Bombay. 
U has been started in November last and is con- 
ducted entirely by natives. We believe it is the 
lirst native publication of its kind in the Western 
[’residency, and as such, if for no other reason, 
every native patriot and European philanthropist 
should hail its appearance. But it possesses absolute 
merit of no mean order. It does what can be said 
ef few periodicals, — it completely fulfills its title. 
It is truly a Literary Friend and par excel- 
lance the Journal oi Amusement, We congratulate 
cur countrymen of Bombay on their having found 
at last such a worthy representative of their literary 
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ability and of their powers to contribute to the in* 
nocent ftin of the public. 

The subjects treated of in the numbers before us 
are all we could dedre. Had not much delay al- 
ready occured in the publication of our present 
number, we would have noticed some of the 
articles and illustrated our remarks by copious 
extracts. We must say that our readers have lost 
a treat. In order to stimulate their desire to get 
a sight of the “ Literary Friend” we cannot so. 
much as afford to give the heads of the articles. 

The price, again, is a trifle. They order the 
matter much cheaper in Bombay than we do- The 
getting up is excellent, and all for Rs. 6, including 
postage, to outstation subscribers. 
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' JUNE, 1861 . 


, I 

1ap‘§a%teta an^ |ts aiwcstoM. 


A Rapid Sketch of the Life of Baja Radhakanta 
Lela Bahadur, with some Notices of his Ances- 
tors, and Testimonials of his Character and Learn- 
ing, ly the Editors of the Raja's Sahdakalpa- 
druma, Calcutta ; 1859. 

[Concluded ] 

We now coipe to the racmoral)Ic trial of llaja 
Radhakanta in the year ISIS. The late Vaikuutli’- 
nathaMunshi, of Taki andCossipore, was one of 
the many men in Bengal for whom none of the law's, 
civil or criminal, had any force, except as a tool 
of mischief in their hands. For him Cornwallis 
left no Regulations, the liupreme Council passed 
no laws; for him, to use Mr. Lautor’s expressive 
w'ords, there was no Magistrate on earth nor God 
in Heaven. He was by no means one of the great 
Zemindars of ijow'cr Bengal, but he was eerlaiiily 
the most [)o\v('rfuI and t!ie ino.-.t learcd. lue 
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estates he inherited from his lather were not con- 
siderable. But by a system of violent dispossesion 
he increased them to an incredible extent. The 
courts far from giving the dispossessed any relief 
readily backed the robber. The Zemindars of 
Bengal have heaped upon them the accusation of 
systematically breaking the peace. But those 
who know the country sufficiently well know 
that it is the new race of Zemindars, the mohurors 
of yesterday and the Zemindars of today, who 
have disgraced the class to which they have risen. 
These men whose property is dhe in some degree 
to their nlasters’ benevolence and in a great 
measure to their abuse oftheir masters’ confidence, 
giddy with their new elevation and restless under 
their still subsisting inferiority to the ancient 
Houses have rendered the country too* hot for 
habitation, have pursued a policy of sweeping 
“ annexation” in which neither age nor sex nor 
condition received the least consideration, have 
tried to lord it over their natural and traditional 
though indolent superiors because they were 
Jealous of the* people’s appreciation of their no- 
bility which themselves could not imitate and in 
short establbhed a reign of terror wherever their 
influence extended and a reign of anarchy 
wherever it was opposed, because they could not 
attain the “willing obedience of a contented 
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•people” in which those whom they envied reposed. 
Vaikunth’ahatha was perhaps the most formidable 
member of this parvenu class. None of this class 
could he despised for his reach of villany, his in- 
vention and his resources. But he was the 
Rohespiere of the Reign of Terror which usurped 
the country and not many years ago obliged 
Queen Victoria’s laws to abdicate their claims and 
retire to the strongholds of the Presidecy towns. ^ 
Vaikunth’acatha held a Talook upon a putni 
tenure of the Raja. It was Vaikunth’anatha’s 
wont frequently to become defavdter whenever he 
owed rent to private individuals and hd hoped to 
avert Ijjjh public sale by sheer intimidation. The 
Raja however was not to be so bullied. Finding 
simple remonstrances unaviling, he caused a public 
sale of the grant in satisfaction of his demand. 
Henceforward Vaikunth’anatha became liis sworn 
enemy and applied a brain fertile in all 
wicked inventions to devising means for har- 
rassing him. He set himself to his task with a 
chuckle. He had ruined thousands of little men 
guilty of no otli^r crime than that of having under 
the influence of evil stars fallen under his dis- 
pleasure, but the dull eternal work ceased to possess 
any novelty or excitement for him. How he must 
have jumped at the opportunity of at last meeting 
with a victim worthy of his utmost powers! Ho 
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ariiKjyetl tlie Eaja in all his possessions, but tlie 
greatest annoyance that he put him to ^as at his 
door and in the heart of the Metropolis. The 
plan and its execution were unexampled even in 
tlie annals of Indian audacity. The inhabitants 
of Calcutta have a significant mode of expressing 
their sense of appreciation of, and gratitude to, 
the administration of justice within the Ditch. 
Parodying Curran’s splendid tribute to the British 
soil they boast that however Zemindar or planter 
may ojipress in the Molfusil and exerdise functions 
belonging to Royalty, the oppressor comes to the 
Metropolb'of necessity a good citizen, he leaves 
his habits behind him, he becomes amenable to 
the law, his turbulency becomes tamed, he becomes 
powerless for mischief; and that no matter in 
what obscure or lawless Zillah one may have been 
born — no matter in what war between Zemindar 
and planter or war between rival Zemindars he may 
have fallen prisoner — no matter how poor he may 
be — no matter by the necessities of what ancestor 
he may have been born a serf to planter or maha- 
jun — no matter for what necessities or faults or 
ignorance of his own his liberties may have been 
sold — ^no matter by what robber or worse than 
robber, by what planter or Zemindar his life may 
have been threatened — as soon as he sets foot on 
their ground that moment is he redeemed, regener- 
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atedand disenthralled— his fetters fall and his 
terrors disappear. 

The jurisdiction of the three Supreme Courts 
is in fact the Canaan of India. The Genius of 
Universal Emancipation reigns in the three Presi- 
dency towns. Vaikunth’natha, with his daring, 
his ingenuity, his very courtship to danger in or- 
der that he might enjoy the pleasure of surmount- 
ing it, was overjoyed to be presented with an 
opportunity to falsify the boast and humble the 
pride of Calcutta and prove that the man who 
generally kept himself above the Eegulations did 
not entertain much respect for the Pedlingtonian 
Code of Calcutta at the same time that he satisfied 
his smaller revenge against Eaja Radhakanta. 
Put not much smaller that, to be sure ! The head 
of the native Community of Calcutta, its most 
honored and beloved member, ajid the representa- 
tive of Eaja Navakrishna, none of Ids fellow citi- 
zens approached Eaja Eadhakanta in social or poli- 
tical importance — scarcely any one in very wealth. 
Any attack on his Ecajaship in his city in the 
midst of his d5voted fanjily, friends, relatives, fel- 
low citizens and, meaning no disresj)ect to our 
Sovereign Lady, subjects,— with the “ unbought 
grace of life” with which he has been so profusely 
blessed at his service, — would be an attack upon 
the entire Metropolis, an insult to it, a defiance to 
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its Government, in a word a rebellion. Yet— . 
would it be believed that ? — this was precisely the 
thing which Vaikunth’natha planned and executed, 
nay executed with success. 

Not the least of the causes of Eaja Navakrish- 
na’s sudden elevation to, not to say usurpation of, 
the social throne of Calcutta was certainly his ac- 
quisition of territorial influence over his fellow ci- 
tizens. He was the owner of Chuttanutty, the 
feudal lord of the greater part of the^ack Town. 
To this position Eaja Eadhakanta has* succeeded. 
Though the proximity of his metropolian posses- 
sions to tire seat of the Government, the other 
necessary concomitants of a Metropolis, hind the 
very mildness of his character had one by one 
swept away nearly all the ancient previleges be- 
longing to that position till at last his very pro- 
prietorship has come to be questioned, still he 
retains enough of influence and power, not to say 
regard and attachment, to render a direct and 
violent attack against him or his own within what 
at least is his nominal kingdom, an act of extreme 
foolhardiness — even ignoring the sftrong city po- 
lice, and the stronger military in Eort William, 
Hum Hum and Barrackpore so near its back and 
so easily available at a moment’s notice. In spite 
of such apjialling difficulties we repeat the great 
mind of Vaikimth’natha planned and executed 
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such an attack and executed it witli success. The 
u’liole thing was must dexterously managed. Vai- 
kunth’natha got his prime end. Blood was spilt, 
and even lives are believed to have been lost. The 
military were not called. And the primim mohile 
of the outrage died the death a good Hindoo 
covets, on the banks of the Gunga (Hoogly.) 

In the centre of the Baja’s dominion in the 
city is what may be considered as the capital^ , 
Shobabazar, in which stands his mansion. Close 
to his mansion lies the bazaar of Shobabazar, one 
of the greatest bazaars of the Black Town. 
Extending along about half a mile on both 
sides of Chitpore Boad are rows of unequal 
barracks which house retail shops of various 
articles. The western side of the street is mostly 
occupied by the spice shops and the shops of brass 
and other trinkets, and further down cloth shops 
and shoe shops. On the cast are the great ex- 
port sondesh shops, which while they retail to the 
daily wants of their part of the town divide with 
the Burrabazar shops nearly the whole export 
trade of Calcutta in that,article, a large sliop of 
sweetmeats of all kinds, shops of beetle, oil, flour, 
whilefd/Owards the south is a considerable chotcl 
(square) which is entirely taken up by a cloth 
mart and next to it is a row of shops of country 
umbreUas, (of both cloth and llialcli) and brass 
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and pewter vessels varied by a gmijd shop. At 
the back of the north-eastern shops is the fish 
and the vegetable market. In the morning when 
people make their morning domestic purchases 
the greatest activity and bustle prevails there. 
No two Bengalees can pass by each other without 
creatmg a partial noise, and the deafening din of 
the bazaar with its thousand shops, its sellers 
calling out prices, its thousands of passing and 
repassing customers bargaining after a fashion 
that one m^ht fancy they were hotly '(piarrelling, 
and enquring prices of each other, and above all its 
host of fish \vomcn abusing their customers and 
each other in most edifying language, mdy better 
be conceived than described. It was this exten- 
sive fort teeming with an array busy in the arts of 
peaceful toil which Vaikunth’natha sought to stonn, 
plunder, destroy and rear up if not on its ruins at 
least adjacent to it a bazaar of his own. The idea 
was tempting. Vaikunth’natha was always throw- 
ing himself into scrapes too great for any otlier 
man and as often coming out of them with no 
injury. But the game »was fearfully expensive. 
When he had set llaja Radhakanta for the victim 
of his revenge, if at all he hessitated in th» pur- 
suit of his vindictiveness it was simply on account 
of its expense. But the idea of destroying the 
Raja’s bazaar and building one of his own pro- 
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mised to make three almost incompatible ends 
meet. It would be an indirect attack against the 
Raja and therefore safer. It would be felt by his 
Rajaship more than any other practicable mode 
of attack, direct or indirect. And whatever sum 
will be spent upon it will as it were be laid out in 
reproductive works. Hurrah for the storm ! 

Vaikunth’natha was the owner of a piece of 
ground next to the Raja’s bazaar. He raised therij 
bamboo and straw barracks as if with the inten- 
tion of founding a bazaar. In the muffosil the 
very barracks would not have been allowed to be 
constructed by the owner of the nearest bazaar. 
A justice of the peace himself, the Raja did not 
lead to a breach of the peace by opposing them. 
Tims unmolested the rival bazaar soon became a 
fact, though a poor fact. Vaikuntli’natha was a 
thorough adept in the arts and .articifes by wliich 
a rival bazaar would succeed. He tempted the 
shopkeepers in the Raja’s bazaar by promises of low 
rents and other advantages to join his. But the 
man had no credit, and men accustomed to re- 
pose in the pi’jtective ^hade of Calcutta looked 
upon him mth the greatest horror. Once within 
the circle of his influence, as within an Indigo plan- 
ter’s books, they feared, the promises will be re- 
pudiated and they will be left small means of es- 
cape. Foiled in this, despair he did not. He 

K 
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never despaired. To him the question appeared 
as a question of which pill suited the patient most. 
Confident of ultimate success he tried other tactics. 
He was impressed with the neccessity of doing 
some thing without delay. He knew that a great 
deal of his influence depended upon his place in 
the imagination of the people, upon his reputation 
as the great bad man. His life itself evidenced 
that success at the outset was generally success for 
ever. His erecting that bazaar in the face of the 
Raja’s was perfectly consistent with his career. If 
he let that bazaar remain a lifeless bamboo barrack 
without making it a real bazaar his prestige 
would be ruined for ever. His plan was chkracter- 
istic. Failing to hurt tjie Raja’s bazaar by inducing 
the shopkeepers in it to emigrate to his, failing to 
induce any shopkeepers to settle in his, he tried to 
populate it as Romulus populated Rome, by pro- 
claiming it an assylum for runaway shopkeepers. 
But Calcutta does not breed runaway shopkeepers 
enough to support a colony, and so the dodge 
failed. Somewhat irritated by these repeated 
failures of well known tactics, Vaikunth’natha at 
once launched forth into originality. At any rate 
he must make his a seeming bazaar. With this 
view he converted his army of lattyaU into the 
shopkeepers of his bazaar. He fitted up the shops 
at his own cost, and the lattyal-shopmen were 
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directed to sell the thiugs for the price of an old 
song. . The customers at the Raja’s bazaar obeying 
the law of political economy, of buying at the 
cheapest market, were all diverted into the new 
bazaar. The customers of all the bazaars of 
Calcutta flocked to it in the hope of making a 
good supply almost for nothing. Especially tlu' 
shopkeepers of the Raja’s bazaar sat in the front 
of their shops or walked leisurly before it “ from 
morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve” in the vain 
hope of reaping the satisfaction of repl)ing to a 
stray customer enquiring for prices. Gradually a 
number of the shopkeepers of the Raja’s bazaar 
emigrated to the new one. Vmkunth’natha par- 
tially gained his end. But this was not all. His 
lattyal-shopkeepers from time to time invaded 
the Raja’s bazaar and returned away with much 
booty. All the opposition the ^laja’s shopkeepers 
and other men offered was put down. They then 
applied to the Police for help. The Police, always 
slow when there is danger, arrived when the deed 
was done, and saw no armed men to arrest. Em- 
boldened by tl^ success of these skirmishes, Vai- 
kunth’natha next gave out that on a certain day he 
would invade the Raja’s bazaar. The Rajas 
people reported the apprehensions of his tenantry 
to the manager ot his estates. The managei 
was alarmed, A council of war was hastiU called. 
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The Police habitually withheld help in such cases 
in the ratio that they were emergent. To oppose 
forc§ by force was therefore the general veto. In 
a country virtually without a government, that is 
the only condition of the possession of property. 
All tie vagabond negroes, disbanded sepoys and 
runaway up-country hudmmhea available in Cal- 
cutta were immediately retained in the Raja’s 
service. They were fed, clothed and kept ready 
armed in the Raja’s Shobabazaf mansion to res- 
pond instantly to any notice of alarm at the bazaar. 
What was the Grand Army that Vaikunth’natha 
brought into the field against his foe’s motley 
battalions of all nations ? Bid he bribe the Com- 
manding officer at Barrackpore to lend him a 
Regiment to fight his battle without uniforms ? 
Nothing — he loaded a mine with his cunning. 
Since tlie mornipg of the appointed day, the 
inhabitants of that part of the town remained 
in a feverish state of excitement. Those who 
lived close by the expected place du combat re- 
moved their families and effects to a safer place. 
Carriages avoided the styeet, whicl^ was deserted, 
save by a straggling new-comer now and then who 
big with ideas of the real population and activity 
of the metropolis and the traffic on the streets 
was annoyingly disappointed. The verandahs 
and^vindaws overhanging that part of Chitpore 
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Uoad, however, were filled with men tightly 
'attired evidently awaiting a storm. The shop- 
men in the Eaja’s bazaar had left their usual 
sitting places in the shops and while they 
stared full in the face of the obnoxious “ inter- 
loper” bazaar, they had kept their feet in rea^ess 
for movement towards the rendezvous of the 
Baja’s Zouaves to give notice of the first shot. 
Vaikunth’natha’s fighting shopmen sat at their 
places with straiglft ears as if for the signal. All’ 
was breathless silence, broken only at times by 
what sounded like a sarcasm, — Vaikunth’natha’s 
shopmen crying out “ potatoes 2 pice a seer t” 
“ bringjds 8 per pice !” Suddenly the storm burst. 
War cries and a scene of dessolation. The Baja’s 
bazaar was thoroughly pillaged and Vaikunth’ 
natha’s war hounds charged upon the fleeing 
shopmen and tenants and completely routed them, 
so that there was scarcely left one vvith good 
fortune -or presence of mind enough to apprize 
the Baja’s array encamped within his house of the 
attack. They learnt of it, however, at last ; and 
then arose mucl| speculation about what would 
have been the result of what may he called the 
eoiparte battle had ex-havildar Bam Sing or Ojud- 
dha Goonda or John KalTrc been ioforined a 
moment earlier. After some lime consumed in 
the useless metaphysics, when they had made 
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themselves sure that the enemy had finished their 
work and retired, the polyglot soldiery sailed forth* 
and p^aded their fine phyik and all the bul- 
lyism they were masters of before the two bazaars 
in Ohitpore Hoad. Meanwhile Vaikunth’natha’s 
mei]#had informed the Police that the Eaja’s 
armed men had attacked their bazaar and were kill- 
ing and plundering there. By a personal influence 
which had previously been impressed for Vaikunth’ 
natha’s service, the Police w6re instantly roused 
to attention. A strong posse of constables and 
chowkeedars proceeded to the spot to arrest the 
daring murderers of the Queen’s peace. The 
real murderers had the moment before »resumed 
their seats in the shops and the usual cries be- 
speaking of peaceful industry “ potatos — 2 pice a 
sear!” “bringals — 8 per pice!” The Raja’s 
braggadocios whp alone remained in the field were 
pointed to by Vaikunth’natha’s men as returning 
from the attack, and the plunder which Vai- 
kunth’natha’s men had carried away from the 
Raja’s bazaar and which they left in disorder in 
their own were ready wijtnesses t(\f their allegation. 
The poor mercenaries who reckoned u))on good 
pay and no work were taken prisoners. Hence- 
forth the success of the new bazaar was ensured. , 
Though the Raja’s cause came thus to grief, 
the war continued with little abated vigor. Such 
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ineidefttsaa a vfTiole array arrested do not in Ben- 
gal give the qmetns to such disputes. Fresh ar- 
mies are got up tlie next moment. The neccessi- 
ty which in Europe compels a Louis TSapoleou to 
defer on mvasion of England until a sufficient 
fighting strength has been secured, exists not in 
this her dependency. The wants of the agrarian 
relations here have created a class of native able- 
bodied but generally co\yardly mercenaries ready 
at any moment to enlist and if possible to practice ’ 
the safe advise in Hudibras. Raja Radhakanta’s 
manager raised a new army to defended his own. 
We are quite sure had the Raja’s bazaar been left 
at the a«rcy of the enemy, the enemy would not 
liave shown that mercy. The arrest of the Raja’s 
retainers, if it was not a blow at the Raja’s bazaar, 
at least assured the stabUity of Vaikunth’natha’s. 
The country was amazed at the ingenuity, the 
boldness and the originality of the tactics the lat- 
ter had employed and — panic-struck. Tlie shop- 
keepers whom Vaikunth’natha asked to advance 
the prosperity of his bazaar, if not backed by the 
strong personal interest of an equally great and 
notorious budmash, rarely dared to refuse. Even 
the poorer regular easterners at the Riija’s bazaar 
who were not also the Raja’s tenants, were cauglit 
by the apprehension of being put down in the 
proscription lists of Vaikunth’natha’s vengeance, 
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and tremblingly transferred their custom to liij 
bazaar. 

Whether owing to the assurrance of the suc- 
cess of his bazaar, itself as no mean advantage, or 
wearied of the contest at one place, we know not, 
but it appears that Vaikunth’natha had with- 
drawn his lattyals from Calcutta. The Raja’s 
manager, on the other hand, had determined never 
to forgive the disgrace of the Raja’s cause. He 
had always reckoned upon such*an opportunity. 
Like some of the lower animals, he lay in ambush 
for his prey. Like Louis Napoleon who makes a 
show of decreasing his armaments when probably 
he meditates invasion most, he made a shBw of dis- 
banding his clubmen and of tacitly recognizing the 
new bazaar. Possibly Vaikunth’natha succumbed 
to this temptation. Rut at any rate he at Icngtli 
offered the manager of his foe the opportunity for 
which his soul so long yearned, to bring about 
which we have no doubt a regiment of fasting and 
praying Brahmins must have been retained at 
enormous fees. The consequence was a thorough 
plunder and demolition, of the nor^y bazaar by the 
llaja’s men, and a very rough handling of its con- 
tents, animate and inanimate. Quietly pocketing 
the insult in this quarter, Vaikunth’natha, as 
befitted a man of his capacity, renewed the war in 
another with greater vigor than ever. 
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It is well known that the domestic attachment 
of the Hindoo is the strongest of his aU other 
attachments. Death is very often preferred to 
banishment. To live away from home is con- 
sidered one of the greatest calamities. Extreme 
poverty or ineffable meanness and avarice are 
attributed to him who goes abroad in quest of 
fortune. Tliis feeling for home has not its par- 
allel in any other nation. It is quite different in. 
its nature from the European sentiment. Some 
people coniine it to their country, others to the 
village of their birth. The higher classes of 
Englishmen would not care much whether they re- 
sided in Kent or Cornwall so long as they re- 
mained in Old England. But the Hindoo has no 
country in the European sense of the wwd. In 
his home — in the spot of his birth — centres all the 
patriotism of which he is callable. Ejectment 
from home is consequently one of the worst 
punishments that can befall a Hindoo. But eject- 
ment generally is impossible in tlie case of a man 
of wealth. To 3rag him into court or to incarcer- 
ate him in jail i^one of the very last indignities that 
can be offered to Hindoo respectability. The 
ambitious vindictiveness of Vaikunth’natha sought 
to give Raja Radhakanta both the compliments. 

Wanting a real government, Bengal, with her 

increasing wealth, with her vast landed proprietors, 
K a ■ 
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with a law of equal succession, with the innumer- 
able and intricate claims incident to an advancing 
civilization, is left to settle her disputes by the 
strong arm and the flowing purse. According, 
ly an extremely timid vegetarian population gives 
birth to more numerous little though by no means 
bloodless agrarian wars than perhaps any other 
country on the globe. But of these wars scarcely 
any approached the grandeur and proportions of 
the one whose Homer we aspire to be. The con- 
tending chiefs were first-rate powers. The area of 
their operations was spread over a territory wider 
than the operations of contending nations often 
cover. Some of the battles brought into the field 
more men and called forth more earaestness and 
real fight tlian the skirmishes of contending gener- 
als often do. Blood was shed in many spots 
in Zillahs Twentyfour Peigunahs and Hoogly. 
The armies of both counted by tliousands. Cal- 
cutta had been made the Danubian Principalities 
of the war. When the armies wthdrew from that 
place few entertained any douBt that the war 
was ended. It was a mistake. Tfiey merely went 
over to the Crimea to recommence hostilities in 
righter earnest than ever. Both put forth there 
their whole strength, and the result was one of the 
greatest of the feudal wars in the province. And 
no wonder. Both, two of the wealthiest barons 
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were ruined by the expenses of the war and its 
epilogue, and Itamrutton Roy, who acted as the 
Baja’s War Minister, and Vaikunth’natha, who 
directed his own operatioia, were the two greatest 
rioteers of their time and who owned allegiance 
not te Queen Yictoria but to their own lattee. 
The war was for some time carried on with various 
success, till at length, on the 11th July 1848, it 
was wound up by a great battle at Monoharporc 
in Zillah Hoogldy,' in which the army of Vaikunth’- 
natlia was beaten with immense loss. Great car- 
nage resulted from the fight. Twenty of Vaikuntli’- 
natha’s men are said to have been* killed and 
many ntore wounded. Besides his wounded, tlio 
Baja lost only three men. But decisive as tlieir 
victory was, the fears of the Raja’s men began 
with that victory. The question which once bes- 
eechingly asked advise how to ‘break the heads 
now assumed the rather embarrassing pro])oi^ions 
of where best to hide the broken ones. In all 
countries military morality is too sensitive to allow 
armies in the field to neglect the honors of their 
dead, and civilised warfanc exacts a respite from 
nations solemnly engaged in tearing one another 
with grape and ball and shell in order that each 
may leisurely distinguish the friendly from the 
unfriendly ghosts and bury them. Far lothcrwise 
the usages of our Lilliputian wars. In them the 
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dead are willingly left in the field— let alone 
absolute honors. Mr. Lautour, with the herowor- 
ship of a chivalrous official declared that he 
would be proud to shake hands with those zemin- 
dars, native or European, against whom the charge 
was simply that whether firom choice or necessi- 
ty, they waged deadly war among themselves. 
Such zemindars, whether black, white, whitish, or 
Uue, who if lawless are scarcely ever criminal and 
never vicious, are birds rare enough^ The repre- 
sentative zemindar joins to his lawlessliess the arts 
of the perjurer and the low vindictive persecution 
of the slave emerged ’into power. Eeady atall times 
with a sword that never knew a scabbard, ra- 
ther with a lattee which never found repose, far 
readier perhaps are the zemindars with weapons 
far less fitted for men with any fear for 
reputations to lose to handle. No notions of 
humhn dignity can reconcile us to the bare propri- 
ety — ^banish the grace — of the general planning an 
attack and the next moment giving information 
of an affray. Yet our zemindars are these monster 
generals-informer. The epilogue destroys the lofty 
impression created by the drama. Our zemindars 
cannot be reproached with being men of one idea, 
one way. They are rather like the jugglers who 
show a succession of varying tricks. They do not 
cause breaches of the peace ever with any view 
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of raising their own these violent exerci- 

ses, or of feeding their vanity, or of enjoying a 
sport, or of impressing the people with an idea 
of their audacity and recklessness. They are not 
the men for Mr. Lautour’s hands — not they ! They 
simply want to attain an end, nor do they stop to 
enquire for amoral or dignified whereby. Wretched 
cowards, they would hardly be ashamed to bake 
their children if that were a safer means to attain an 
end than an.affrdy. Having tried his strength in 
the field and been defeated, the vanquished zemin- 
dar does not bow to the conqueror with the con- 
scious dignity of one who did his besh, nor if he 
did would he receive from the conqueror the 
consideration and mercy due to one who 
yielded only as a man. If the conquered and 
the conqueror knew their respective duties, the^ 
chivalry of Bengalee society .would more than 
atone for its lawlessness. It would be one of the 
most elevated of societies “ for a’ that . As it is, a 
breach of the peace is followed by each party 
informing against the other of creating it. Dead 
men do tell taljis and to support such information 
dead bodies are very valuable. Quarrel about the 
dead succeeds to quarrel among the living. Every 
party tries to keep exposed his own dead in the field 
and bury those of the enemy, for each now ties to 
fasteif the responsibility of the attack upon the other. 
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But if one does not succeed in removiug the ene- 
my’s dead, the dead men mre impressed into his 
service to tell a tale quite different from what they 
would under ordinary circumstances. By the 
English law of evidence much weight is given to 
the words of the dying. Judging from analogy, if 
by any talisman the dead could be raised and sent 
to the witness-box they would be the most disinter- 
ested and consequently the most reliable witnes- 
ses of all. But almighty Perjui’y, qr rather thou 
creator of pequry, almighty Gold, thoti dost make 
the dead perjure themselves! By thy influence 
those who when living fought on one side when 
dead beloi^ or rather are made to belong, to 
another I Thou workest miracles when thou mak- 
cst mothers disown their own sons aud extend the 
endearing address “ child 1” to the issues of stran- 
gers! ' , 

The dead bodies left by Vaikunth’natha’s army 
were dexterously secreted by the llaja’s men. They 
are believed to have been conveyed by water by 
Eamrutton Boy’s men to the Sunderbunds near the 
Bay of Bengal, cut into^innumergiblc little frac- 
tions and there left to float down to the sea. A 
fortnight after the occurrence the Friend of India 
newspaper which has always commanded the respect 
and attention of the Government, then in the 
hands of Mr, Mai’sliman, published an article%ead- 
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ed “ Extraordinaiy A&ay, and the Police of the 
Hoogly District” in which the journalist spoke 
of the occurrence as a “pitched battle” and by 
no mehns an “uncommon one.” Lord Dal- 
housie bad recently arrived. Coming as he did 
with a determination to rule India with an iron 
sceptre he was exasperated at the audacity of 
the parties in committing an outrage so near his 
person. The affray revealed to his bewildered ima-, 
gination a state of the administration of the law 
which could’ well make him horrified and stagger 
his faith in any improvements which India now 
counts over those she did in the pre-British period. 
The indignation of a Briton without Indian ex- 
perience, without experience of the inequality of 
countries, may well be conceived, and enquiry only 
stimulated the original feeling. What, asked he, 
is our boasted progress if nearly a century after the 
retaking of Calcutta by Clive such unmistakable 
signs of anarchy prevailed within sight of the Vice- 
royal Villa at Barrackporc ? At a time when the 
foreign politics of the Empire occupied every one s 
undivided attenfion, the head of that Empire deter- 
mined to make an example of the daring distur- 
bers of Her Majesty’s peace. It soon became well 
known that the Governor General has taken an ex- 
traor^ary interest in the affair. Vaikunth’natha 
lost no time in taking advantage of the Governor 
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General’s state of mind. The Governor General 
had as it were prepared himself for the first im- 
pression of whatever kind, and in a soil so ready 
for their reception Vaikuntha’natha by means of 
certain influencial friends sowed the seeds of mis- 
presentation. The Eaja’s position itself admitted 
of insinuation. His apparent peaceableness of 
disposition may be easily explained away. In fact 
he was represented as a very wolf in sheep’s skin 
who under a taking exterior was one of the most 
wicked and turbulent members of society, whose 
influence with the government and position as 
guardian of the peace, while they imparted uncon- 
trolled vehemence to his passions and selfishness 
rendered complaints against him by his timid 
fellow-countrymen out of the question as they in 
exceptional cases of complaint made justice hopeless 
to be attained. Confiding in these exparte libels 
the Governor General directed a letter to be written 
to Mr. Dampier, the Superintendent of Police. In 
that letter, dated the 36th July confiding the 
care of the investigation to the utmost attention 
of Mr. Dampier and -the local’ authorities, the 
Government gravely informed all of tlie “ great 
interest his Lordship takes in the case.” Copies of 
the letter were also directed to be sent to the 
local authorities. It was done and the ernor 
General’s “ interest” excited every body’s. That 
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governor general was not a vulgar placeman. His 
fame had preceeded him. He , would think light 
of deporting Members of Council if they incun ed 
his displeasure. Trembling for their places, the 
local authorities vied with each other to call up 
a degree of interest enough to call forth the ap- 
probation of the most sanguine Dalhousie. 

He was charged with having directed on a 
certain day at his house in Calcutta a band of armed 
men to proceed to Monoharpore and fight Vai- 
kunth’natha’s men. A number of gentlemen, 
European and native, attended with him to depose 
that on that day he was absent from town and was 
at Sookchur. The depositions of a few of them only 
being taken, the Joint Magistrate was “ satisfied” 
the evidences entered into their recognizances, and 
the Eaja and his party returned. The irregulari- 
ties of the trial before the Joint Magistrate were 
great an^ flagrant. Whether those irregularities 
were due to the apprehension of the Joint Magis- 
trate of incurring the displeasure of Lord Dal- 
housie or to sheer incapacity may be a question, 
but they justify all that lias been urged against 
what has risen to the dignity of an institution in 
a country which pays its military defenders and 
its civil dispensers of justice better than any other 
couqjjry, namely, the systematic investiture of boy 
Magistrates with power. The witnesses for the 
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prosecution were never confronted with tiie d«frn- 
duhts. No opportunity of cross-examining them 
was offered. Onoe only were the dispcmtitions for 
the prosecution read aloud in the presence of the 
defmidants. The defend%nts asked leave to cross- 
exanune them. The leave was not granted on the 
ground that there was no necessity for cross-ex- 
amination. There was no necessity not because 
the Joint Magistrate was satisfied that there was 
no case for the prosecution but because he hdd 
that the onus lay with the defendants to prove 
that they were not guilty. Strange law ! The 
evidence for the defence being taken, the Joint 
Magistrate remarked that a strong case'for the 
defence had been set up, and the defendants were 
!K>ld to go home until further orders. The Raja*s 
Mends naturally thought that though only a few 
witnesses were exainined on his part those few from 
their respectability, and character and their un- 
hesitating unequivocal statements had proved to 
the satisfaction of the Joint Magistrate an un- 
questionable alibi, an c^ibi^ so supported that to 
disbelieve it you may as well disbelieve your 
senses. Days passed on and more and more con- 
firmed them in their hopes- More days and the 
Raja began to distribute presents to the gods, Brah- 
mins, and his Amlah and legal advisers for the* 
efforts ' they had made to free him from his diffi- 
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eolt^taalioa. It was even contemplated to ffij^ 
o|f the depression consequent to the late misfortiute 
as also to symbolize the gratitude due to the gods 
to celebrate the Doorgah Poojah with even more 
than the usual magnificence. Little did the Baja 
his Mends dream that while they were thus 
congratulating on their comparatively easy oscape 
extra-judicial influence exercised upon judicial 
impotence was essaying so as to render it necessary 
for the thing.to be done again, and at no smaU 
cost of money, of comfort, of reputation and of feel- 
ings. A few days before the Doorgah Poojah 
vacation commenced, when the Baja s friends, and 
they arfe all Calcutta, the Black town no more 
the White, were in ecstacies at his (by them) 
presumed deliverance when he was about a fortnight 
after his return from Serampore summoned to 
attend the Joint Magistrate’s. Court. The an- 
iiounoembnt sent a thrill into all hearts. The 
shock wi electric. The festivities of the season 
which not the Baja’s family alone hut the .whole 
town had meditated upon enjoying with the greater 
xest that the ‘Baja’s tsoubles were (supposed to 
be) over, were in a moment arrested. Confidence 
in the security of person afforded by the courts 
was at once wholly destroyed. But the general 
•arrow, nay dismay, deepened when it was 

the B^ was taken firom the bosom a ms 
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family to be lodged in prison. iVnd if the Raja 
could be so punished before he was tried by a 
Magistrate wlio either appeared to be totally ignor- 
ant of law or of judicial procedure or to have 
surrendered his conscience to superior authority, 
well may all otller persons despair of attaining 
justice for themselves. 

Add to this that Mr. Dampier is’ said to have as- 
ked the Raja to call on him and privately tender 
an explanation. The Raja pro*perly; refused, and 
arraigned against him the conceit of a Heaven- 
born oflicial. The rank and the consequence of 
not simply Hk.' parties directly concerned but also of 
the partizans indirectly connected withthfm, the 
Governor Gcncrars “great interest,” the anxiej^of 
the Police and the personal pit [ue of the Superinten- 
dent of Police all combined attractedto the ensuing 
trial the intert'sl ef a state trial and im])arted to the 
prosecution the violence ofastatt' prefeccution. 
Indeed every thing was so well ordered against 
the Riija that one had only to apjiear prosecutor 
for the authorities to do the rest. Vaik\mth’natha 
of course was not wanting in his duty. Affidavits 
by a few of his men, and the Joint ]\t^istrate of 
Scrampore issued a writ summoning the Raja to 
;qqiear before him on the 1 1th. August. The 
llaja was indisposed at home w’hen the summons# 
arrived. Unknown to the Raja himself it was 
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given out that he was residing at his villa of Sook- 
char. The Superintendent of ToUce next direc- 
ted the Chief Magistrate of Calcutta to send a 
large Police force fb surround the llaja’s house 
nd overtake him. The llaja’s illness prevented 
his immediate attendance, but on the I8th he re- 
paired to Serampore, and having furnished bail for 
his appearance returned. 

But M’orse follows. Judicial \agaric3 boast* 
of lower deejis. The interest deepens as the tra- 
gedy dcvclopes. As if it was not degradation 
enough for an Oriental grandee and first man 
in Calcutta to be called before, and to dance atten- 
dance upon a lieardless youth, to be permitted to go 
home and be suddenly recalled just j>rmious to the 
national Christ mas, the Ilaja— horror of horrors 
— the nobleman whom a wise and bcneficient 
Administration in deference to the fastidious no- 
tions of j)c:“rsonal dignity prcvelant among Orien- 
tals, has exempted from attendance in courts, 
was thrown into prison. We despair of making 
our Euroi)ean readers understand in their intensi- 
ty the feelings (/ our countrymen on this melan- 
choly subject. Our ideas of attendance in courts 
are so oppose*! to their’s, and Mr. J. W. B. Mo- 
ney’s new work on Java is the only one which 
as adequately noticed them. A man of the 
Baja’s’ position would much rather brave outlaw- 
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ry than the worse than death of presence 
in a court. But for his extensive loyalty to the 
Government and his deep reverence for the law, the 
Raja Would have done the salhe. So extraordina* 
ly was his determination to attend considered by 
his countrymen that some of them attributed it to 
a desire to flatter tlie Government. All were 
’ agreed as to this that the malicious or silly por- 
iion of officialdom would triumph over his presence 
in court and the generous portion admire and be 
overjoyed at his condescension, and that of what- 
ever pereecution he was the victim all parties 
would be (lisarmed and his sufferings be over. 
Himself free from such speculations, the*Baja in 
the confidence of innocence with which he went 
to Seraraporc was pretty firmly secured in liis own 
mind against any other har(lsliij)3 than his atten- 
dance in court neccessitatcd. The law,fce was as- 
sured would be satisfied with the unconditional ex- 
action of that attendance. He was prepared for none 
o^jier. What a very revelation must have burst upon 
him when the order for his confinement broke upon 
his ear. A small dark* filthy rftom standing in 
the compound of the klagistrate’s dwelling house 
became the home for tliat and two succeeding days 
of the man for whose bed velvet and feathers 
were not too soft. The history of the viscicitudes 
of Ilajaship contiuns no more impressive instance 
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than that furnished by Raja Radhakanta examin- 
ing rmteh women for the Poojah carried to a prison. 
The change reminds one of those Oriental stories 
on which princesses are led out from amidst the 
most profuse gaity and revelry to be strangled for 
being auspectod of a passionate gaze at some youth- 
ful relative. The order for confinement staggered 
even those who are most aware of the vagaries 
of boy MagiatrateSj for they even did not reckon, 
upon SO much recklessness. If bail could have 
set the Raja free, tlie united wealth of the Metro- 
polis was ready to be offered, but bail was refused. 
It was before the mutinies and the newspapers 
commented with becoming severity upon the Ma- 
gistrate’s proceedings. It is even said that Ma- 
gistrate himself iuliis official letters betrayed his 
fear of being dragged to account in the Supreme 
Court. T* le Civilians themselves who arc apt at 
all hazards) to support every member of their class 
so far disowned the spirit <le corp as to leave the 
delinquent at the mercy of public opinion. 

Judge the effect of the intelligence of the Ra- 
ja’s imprisonment upon the country. The messen- 
ger, who heavy in heart tardily travelled to Cal- 
cutta, was disbelieved. He was probably taken 
for a retainer of Vaikunth’natha’s wan- 
ting the prudence of concealing his partizanship. 
Probably too the first intelligence was due to th® 
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kind solicitude of that estimable gentleman to 
inform Calcutta of the serious disaster which had 
overtaken its Chief. The Raja’s friends who 
accompanied him, if any such idea did strike them, 
dared not send message to town. Soon however 
more authentic intelligence followed. Calcutta 
persisted in its hopeless scepticism. The thing 
was incredible. It was so incredible as to be popu- 
larly believed impossible. The blazing noon day 
sun at last opened their eyes. And then univer- 
sal stupefaction and on recovery as universal 
and intense exasperation. If Rengalccs ever were 
capable of * demonstration they would have de- 
monstrated that day. In another country of 
Asia the citizens would have risen cn mm%e to de- 
mad their Chief and an explan alion why he 
should have been so treated. It was just such an oc- 
currence as to mftke the very stones of flie metro- 
polis to rise and mutiny. Rut unden^snstrative* 
and ignorant of tlic machinery of Govcrnmenti 
Bengalees vent their indignation against official 
tyranny by curses against their Sovereign, and 
(he East India Compan}'*’tliat day fost the allegiance 
of more subjects than the poindation of many Ger- 
man Duchies. 

Happily Justice, though her Head Quarters was 
far off, had not altogether (piitted the land. There 
" a- vet a Sudder to be appealed to. The appeal 
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was made, and the response was all that could be ex- 
pected or desired. Commeuling in terms of 
becoming severity the whole proceedings, and 
taking them as an illustration of the danger of too 
much discretion in the hands of boy Magistrates, 
the late Sir Eobert Barlow ordered the Eaja’s re- 
lease on security. Security instantly pressed for- 
ward, and three' ages of calamity in three days of 
confinement closed with his release. 

He had beeji committed to take his trial at the 
Sessions aftoV the Poojahs. The ^oojahs passed 
off in mourning. The Eaja’s sudden call to Sc- 
rain])ore arrested the more than usual prc])arations 
for the cilcbralion and t he end was an exaggerated 
typeofthebegining. The roojahswcre the most 
miserable ever remembered. They did not deserve 
the name of Holidays. Nothing of gaity, of 
course nAthing of revelry, nothing of en- 
joyment, othing of exeitement save that of 
feverish anxiety as to the Raja’s fate pro 
vailed. All were downcast with sorrow. Tlie 
long days passed drearily. 

The Poojahs o'rcr, no trial came. No day, nay 
no body even had been fixed for conducting 
the trial. No body would take the case. There 
was a great risk on the one hand, a grave res- 
ponsibility on the other. The Governor General, 

such a strong-willed despot as Lord Jhdhousio, 
E 5 
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had pi’cjiidg'ed the ease. To try it so as to make 
all ends meet, as would do the Raja justice, 
raise no suspicion against the Judges virtue, and 
satisfy all parlies was an impossibility, and 
there are not many men with the fearlessness 
and ])uhlic spirit to undertake so in\idious a did}. 
Two of the regular Sessions Judges declined i(. 
Rut Government being not ' less an.vious to 
_^soon dispose of the case than tlic Raja’s friends, 
Mr, Robert Torrens was appointed Special Sessions 
Judge to try jt. The trial was lived 'for the lt)lh 
October. The anxiety, the breathless interest of 
tlie whole' country, and of all classes Jiow 
iiilensil'ied. 'I’he followers of tlu! Iftija wlio 
accompanied liini to Jlooglv was an army. 
Rvery native of Chdeutta who could |>os>ibly do sn 
(lid himself lioiiour by the utmost demonsl ration 
Ih'iigalees are capable of. 'riiose I’lio were 
obligi'd to remain behind must have I his justice 
done to them that not one id' them during all 
the days the trial continued took his usual meals 
at the usual time. In Hoogly its(df so great 
was the gathering that •plautaiiHieaves wifl’e sold 
at t per rupee. 

'flic trial lasted the unprecedented period id 
‘M days. The result was the detcetion of a 
liuge and ambitious conspiracy wlilch taking ad- 
vantage of such courts and such di'peuscrs of 
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justice as we possess and supporting itself by per- 
jury bad attaeked the liberty and life of tbe 
greatest native subjeet of the llletropolis. The 
presiding Judge reported to tlie Sudder in terms 
of deserved indignation tlic wanton and illegal ex- 
ercise of discretion on tbe part of tbe coiumittiug 
Magistrate. One of the ))erjurers was sentenced 
to imprisonment ‘ witli irons. On the 201h No- 
j ember wlien the Jlaja was called to rcceive hi' , 
sentence, the ■ s])acious court and llie, uider com- 
pound were filled with a crowd such as has hon- 
ored few trials in this country. Government 
odlcials of the station and independent' Europeans 
naturall}^ took the best places, and the IMack 
Town of Calcutta which follou ed thellaja’s camj) 
blocked up all the adjacent streets. Amidst such an 
imprssive dcmou.stratioii, the Judge jwonounced 
the ac(|uit',d. The llaja rising aip slowly burst 
forth into jiue of the most well known cou])lcts 
of 8adi, and which was peculiarly a|)pro])riatc on 
the occa.sion, — 

“ 'flic Idesscd name or Nusbirwan survive.s, for 
Justice : altbougll ages have passed since Nusbirwan 
was no more.” 

11c then bowed and fpiietly retired. 

The joy of (he peoph^ knew no bounds. A 
bum of gladness immediately rose up in the Court 
which soon imssiug to the crowccUiithout sucllcd 
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lim its darkness or calmness or storm : 

It will 1)0 a memorial deair to the mind, 
in ahsenee to call up thy form. 


O V O 

BY CEORCK .SAND. 


Tramhticd from the French. 

(Continuoil ) 

Part II. 


I NEVER questioned my power to persistAin spile 
of my melancholy, in h'adini? a studious anti scholas- 
tic life. It w.as impossil)lc lor me not to lo'e study, 
lie it from an innate love for literary acquirements, 
he it a desire to obey my mother, wliieh had implan- 
ted in me this precocious hahit, I knew not how to he 
idle and my Ion" and fretifiont reveneswere rather 
meditations than contemplations. Of all the avoca- 
tions which I no longer pursued, reading and re- 
lleetion 1 considered as the most natural and agree- 
:l)ie; 1 labored therefore mechanically and if I may 
' •' hv instinct, as a person cats without appetite, 
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as one walks without any dotcrmined end, or iti 
short as one lives without thiukin" of livin'-’. 

nd Iloque, Avhose visits 
were rare, though prolonged and serious, recpiired 
that I should observe some order in inv studies and 
that like liim^ I should follow some method to hruvj; 
tliem to account. That would have heeii possil)h', 
had my mother lived, so that she miyht tell me or 
write to me about wliat she desired. But I was a 
])oor child of sentiment, and my so much boaste/1 
intelligence found herself l)ut tlic very humble ser- 
vant of niy’ affections. AVith broken affections, the 
heart l)eeame void and the understaiidin^^^ driviMi 
from its {)ropcT chaiimd l)y a flat culm, floating’ 
like a.^ship which had not lost her rigging, ])ut 
which had neither passenger to caivy nor pilot io 
steer, and which w('nt whereever the waves would 
make her run aground, cither to dasli licr into 
])ic*e(\s ov.carry licr safely along tin* stream. 

llof|iui' was astonished at 'this moral situa- 
tion of ijsvhicli he understood nothing and thtis 
Telu^:.ienily yet generously reproached me. 

AVhat do you dor’' said lie, (‘xaminijig my 
hooks and my not('s. “ Fifteen days for jihiloso- 
pliy, llicn all ejt oiici' tin; poets, seiinici*, and eriti- 
ei.sm ! The dead lant^uages, good ; 1mt at th(‘ I'lnl 
of lluMveek, music, natural sci(‘nees, a medh') of 
Political ecoiioniy and seulj)tun‘ I uhat an incredi- 
ble plash ef divini' faciilities I what a ruinous loss 
of tim<' and eni'rgy 1'’ 

Did you not tell nu'/' 1 answered in u low 
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voice, somewhat S5,tirical in its tone, “ that it was 
necessary before dying, tolearn every thing that a 
man could learn ?*’ W 
“ But you have adopted,” cried he, “ the true me- 
thod of learning nothing, that is to learn every 
thing at once. The sciences are related to each 
other, I admit, but they are as the rings of a 
chain and should not he mixed together as in a game 
at cards.” 

^ “ And yet before dealing every separate piece, 
the cards are mixed together.” 

“ And thus you make a game of life, id which the 
chance will be always, that you are either deceived 
tiy your wrong combinations or spared the trouble 
of combining at all ? Hold, I have great feprs lest 
after having spent more time and intelligence 
than are necessary for the purposes of real instruc* 
tion, you should finish, by being neither a poet nor 
a critic, that is to say some one who sings, of every 
thing and who talks of every thing, because he 
knows nothing.” ’ I 

I badly defended myself, so badly, that this man 
of a rude and ardent spirit, became impatient and 
angrily loft me. He returned however and after 
every homo thrust with wljich he pVed me, if ap- 
peared as if ho loved me more. One day, I told him 
smiling, 

“ You reproach me, because I believe that there 
IS some thing in the affections which is more valu- 
in man’s life than his reason and science, 
hilst your conduct towards me, proves that you 
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too are governed by wbat you arc pleased to call 
the weakness of the hear^ At College you esteem- 
ed without loving me; thWwas the time when you 
believed me to be your equal, because I had the 
wish to be such. Now that you somewhat dislike 
me for my carelessness, you must confess that you 
love me, since you take so mucli pains to put mo 
in the right patlj.” 

“Yes, I confess,” cried he, in a sort of jesting pas- 
sion, “I have some friendship for you, since I find 
you weak, and I am angry with myself for loving 
weakness, I’who detest it.” 

Roque went away delighted and confirmed in 
liis resolution of surpassing me, wlien he had found 
a ploas-jntry with whicli to oppose me; but in 
this contest with my heart, be liad forgotten one 
thing, and that was to understand it, so much had 
he in his eager quest after absolute truth forgottten 
to study Uio human lieart. lie had never taken the 
jiains to understand it; thus had he passed liis whole 
life ill heyig astonislied at and indignant Avith the 
inconsistencies and iveaknesses of other men, with- 
out showing either tiie toleration to partake of or 
the amiability to sympathize with them. 

At the end ofitwo years* T learnt and understood 
infinitely more than my friend, hut I was not well 
grounded in any thing, whilst he was thoroughly 
acquainted with, that is, deeply versed in many sub- 
jeets- Neither of us observed any determined pur- 
pose in our studies, lie agreed with me in think- 
ing, that nothing was < niergent with us, and that 
K « 
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Providence having placed, as they say in our coun- 
try, bt'ead upon our plat^iis family was settled at 
Berry) we could very w" give ©ur respective con- 
sciences, the satisfaction of not embracing a profes- 
sion in society, before feeling ourselves competent 
to feel, one. It was pentnitted us therefore, him 
to censure, me to pity our school fellows, who were 
urged either by ncccessity or a strong ambition to 
become physicians, without understanding medicine, 
«r lawyers without understanding the law. He 
considered them as butchers lx)th of the body and 
the mind; I, as victims, condemned to ‘make other 
victims. Both of us before acting, aspired after a 
religious, philosophical, moral and social certainty. 
It is apparent, that our’s was not a limitc^ ambi- 
tion. That of itoque was audacious and olwtinatc 
in its nature. That of mine was already mixed 
with a profound doubt, I feared to discover, that 
man was not ca[)able of asserting any thing as cer- 
tain and true, and 1 considered this igiforance as 
the destiny both of others and of myself Iloquc 
did not wish to admit any such doctrine, he was re- 
solved to Ijccome mad or to burn his brains the 
very day, on which after having with great trouble 
very nearly arrived at iqjht, ho sliould find them 
enveloped by an impenetrable darkness. That day 
he would be bound either to curse humanity or to 
curse himself. Fortunately for himself, that day 
could never come in a definite manner; moreover an 
intelligent man is never pei'suaded to believe that 
he has risen sufficiently high to see every thing, <» 
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if pride gives liWi the vertigo, he believes that he 
sees what he does not rea^ see. 

The season for vacation arrived. I did not wish 
to pass these two months at my father’s; but I 
thought of going to salute him as a proof of my res- 
pect and then to return. He wrote to me to say, 
that this would be throwing away both time and 
money. I learnt that Lamiclione (such was the 
name of his governess) had interdicted my approach 
to the paternal mansion. This circumstance was 
not at all calculated to inspire me with courage. 
'“Beliold”, said Edmund Roque (the only person to 
whom I confided my domestic concerns) the conse- 
quence of allowing the heart to be Entangled by 
weah afjection. You say that your father, in spite of 
all, is good and sensible. Know then, that it is ow- 
ing to the abuse of this pretended goodness and this 
egotistical sensibility, that he is wanting in his du- 
ties towaids his own family. You should learn to 
draw a m^ral from the above, instead of allowing 
your owm conduct to be affected by that of your fa- 
ther. PftrdoH, excuse, very good words it is true,' 
but preserve your own future from a similar destiny. 

Never cherish in vour heart an ideal love for a 

• * 

mortal creature^, a j)crson, by means of this deliri- 
um, creates a necccssity for a sublime intimacy, 
which tends ultimately towards the laughable de- 
lusions of real life. Yon are a poet like your mo- 
ther, but you are as weak as your father, and you 
should not forget to take eare, tliat you do not act 
like Petrarcli; fov whom Laura jvas an abstraction, 
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and whose poetry tliey say, drew'‘it8 inspiration 
from his cook woman. 

Roque wished to cai^ me to pass the vaeation 
with his family. lie possessed very excellent pa- 
rents, who shewed the example of all the domestic 
virtues in a calm and coldly regulated life. I 
knew that their society would have been of great 
good to mo. But tlio Roque family lived within 
a few leagues of my own village, and it appeared to 
tne, that my dwelling with them might cover my 
poor father with the shame of my exile. I refused, 
saying, that I was content to remain alone at Paris 
and to dream in my burning Attic of the freshness 
of the shades of my native valley. 

Roque pitied this tranquility of soul, r 
This is nothing but apathy,” said he. “I do 
not wish to leave you thus, in order to find you in 
the course of two months, transformed into a 
chrysalis. You shall pass the whole of|this soli- 
tary period in the best place in the wcfdd. You 
shall bo a poet or a naturalist until my return ; 
that would be of greater benefit to you than mum- 
fhc intellect.” 

Wc started together by the I’oad of Nemours, 
Montarges and Bruges ;*it was <)nly at a small 
distance from the road to our country. Within a 
quarter of a league’s distance from his house, 
Roque stopped in the way, in order to instal me 
into the retreat, which he had procured me. 

Older than myself by two years, and having come 
t'Ut of tlic College before mo, Roque had already 
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completed his apprenticeship in a certain art in the 
choice of a temporary solitude. He conducted me 
in to a small house, isolatli from the village of Avon 
and lost in an under wood on the borders of the 
forest of Fontainebleau. This poor dwelling house 
was inhabited by an honest old couple, who re- 
ceived US with open arms and took charge of me 
for a very moderate consideration. 

Jene and Marie Floche wore the names of my 
hosts. Their rustic abode consisted of too storigs 
each of which contained two chambers. An exterior 
staircase, all overhung with joy, led to the first, 
which was rented for me. Upon the ground floor, 
the Floclic household undertook to' prepare my 
repast “jnd respect my retircinent. 

iloque, resolved to consecrate two days to my 
instalment into this new abode, commenced by prc« 
menading with me amongst the most romantic 
scencries'»f the forest. Ho bad liimself sketched 
a plan of the principle localities,’ by means of which 
I could tvaversc vast spaces without losing myself; 
but he wished to enjoy my transport, by making 
me penetrate with liim into the valley of the Solo, 
the defiles of Franchart, as far as the cross way of 
Grand Vencur,i and intp all those beautiful spots 
whose agi'd trees were then in all their magni- 
ficence. 

That was tlie only agreeable day, which I had 
passed since my misfortune. It ended however in 
a very sad manner. 

We had been walking from surrise to sunset, 
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without taking any more rest than the time, occupied 
in making a slight repast of an anchorite upon the 
blooming heath. Roque flad commenced his course 
of Uhiversal science with Geology. He was occupied 
in rummaging for herbs and other rare plants, and 
in his ardour for geological pursuits, he forgot very 
soon to enjoy the beauties of nature. His lively 
intelligence however, was not completely unoccu- 
pied, but ho had voluntarily deprived himself of 
enjoyments, which would have turned his attention 
from the actual subject of his researches. He collec- 
ted, broke, sifted and at the same time demonstrated, 
with ardor. I thought that this prolonged tension 
of his intelleet, would have fatigued my patience ; 
but, I owed to him entirely the pleasures pf that 
day and whilst listening to him, I saw rapidly pas- 
sing before my eyes enchanting pictures, and the 
splendid rays and details of an indescribable poetry. 
I did not deem it proper to interrupt my hat-headed 
companion by requesting him to partalfe of my 
raptures. “ I will return,” said I to myself, and 
at every step, I marked some particular spot and 
I meditated a delicious resting place for my future 
excursions. 

The balmy air of the /orcst and the beneficent 
exercise of the body, refreshed my spirit even before 
I perceived any cliangc. Amongst these pictur- 
esque sceneries of rocks and trees, I did not find 
the monotonous and gravely melancholy physiogno- 
my of my countrj", but this prolonged excursion 
unongst solitary regions, inspired me insensibly 
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as it were, with the physical energy and the sweet 
moral langor of my younger years. It appeared 
as if I was born anew, and a new life had entered 
into my breast. 

At sunset, laden with samples of all sorts, we 
retook the way to our lodging. At a sandy and 
open spot, two blocks which lay acro.ss the pathway, 
were animated ^all on a sudden with a strange, 
savage and almost frightful scene. 

A woman most horridly pale, dressed in many- 
colored rags, .with a wild and suffering expression 
of features, “was standing, loaning against one of 
the rocks, pensive, with eyes fixed towards the 
earth, and then suddenly raised towards Heaven 
Avith an^ air of reproach and inexpressible male- 
diction. Afterwards at equal intervals, something 
like a deafening roar escaped from her bosom. 
She immediately hid her livid face within her hands 
and tvvislcd her meager fingers within the black 
ringlets eV her rude hair, which fell thick upon her 
shoulders'. 

Tears and pcrsjd ration flowed profusely along 
her face. Above her upon the rock, a young lad 
between nine and ,ten years of age, with sharp ex- 
pressive featureji, belonging to that mysterious race, 
improperly called i\\o Bohcm'mis, ap|)cared waiting 
for a signal or seeking with his eyes for a secure, 
lodging for the night. A small mule of lank and 
meager dimensions, ivas grazing within two paces 
from him. This gi’oup was the very image of 
hunger, distress and despair. 
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Hearing the stifled cries of the woman, we re- 
doubled our steps. I hastened to interrogate her ; 
she informed me by a sign, tliat she could not un- 
derstand me. She knew not a word of our lan- 
guage, but with a discouraging gesture which was 
almost disdainful in its expression, she desired us 
to pass on our way. Iloquc addressed himself to 
the child. But my friend who had studied the 
universal philosophy on the formation of languages, 
did not understand a single living language besides 
his own. 

“ Now” said he, addressing me; “ ydu who hap- 
pini to liavc stu(li(Hl so many things, do you not 
understand t)ie 8j)aui8h bicidonlalhf ? 

That was tlu^ word witli which ho often j}m\ to 
ridicule the fragmonis of my siiporlicial studios 
which I pursued without order, t felt myself too 
vsensibly cxeiti‘d to partake of his mnufroid. In 
every other encounter, [ would liavo niiiiitained 
my position as a* univ(‘rsal scholar ; blit In^ had 
neither tlie modesty nor the delicacy, whieli j)ity at 
least, should have made him shew' on the present 
occasion. I ventured to pionounce for the first 
time a language w hich 1 had studied for a very 
short time only, and thejKirmony,of wdiicli [ had 
tried to divine, i made myself understood and 
the young vagabond thus answered me ; ‘‘ Ave are the 
inhabitants of Andalusia. My fatlier has left us 
tliis winter in order to seek his foriime at Paris from 
wluMiee ho has written to us to rejoin him. For 
Mi(' last tliree mouths, we have been on the road, 
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but behold there, my mother, taken ill all on a 
sudden and about to die here, because no body 
wishes to give us an asylum.” 

Being interrogated as to the cause of this bar- 
barous refusal, he .smiled bitterly, cast down his 
eyes and then raising them towards me, encouraged 
perhaps by the compassion which he read in ray 
appearance. “ Help my mother,” said he, with a 
supplicating air. The unfortunate wraman, suffer- 
ing anew from a fresh attack of pain, had allowed 
the tattered garidcuts in which she was clotlu'd to 
fall from her shoulders ; she was in an advanced 
state of pregnancy. 

“ It is not necessary, to be lik<' yon, passed as a 
Master Bachelor of Salamanca,” cried Edmund 
RoqueVm rejoining me, “to see th.at Ibis pool’ 
mendicant is now a prey te the first pangs of child 
birth. Alas! What shall we do? for to leave 
her alone with tlie sole resources of nature, however 
good tin y may 1)0 is to demand of Providence to 
take too great a responsibility.” Providence ! it 
is we who have found her,” answci'ed 1. “We 
should try to. remove this woman to our lodging 
and it is necessary that mother Floche should per- 
form a deed of ho.spitality.” 

“ tVe were trying to improvise a sort of litter, 
when the Bohemian, to wiiom her sou explained 
our good intentions, overcame her pangs with a 
heroic courage, and intimated to us by signs, that 
she W'ould follow us. She could not or she would 
not speak. AVe did not hear a word, come out of 
K 7 • 
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j/rr Jips, sealed either by suffering or by pride. 

A quarter of an hour after, we were at the 
Hoclie house. 

Fearing to meet with a repulse, similar to that 
which had driven the poor wanderer from other 
quarters, we concealed her situation from the not 
over-clear sighted eyes of the old noche, until 
our proteg e had passed ilie threshold of her door. 
Afterwards, it appeared to us tliat she liad a sacred 
i;ight to the assistance of her hosts, and whilst I 
addressed the old couple on that siubject, Roque 
left in haste, to seek out a wise woman from tlie 
village. 

Father Floebe did not appear very well satisfied 
at first with ilie adventure ; l)ut his wife bad 
authority in the household, showed a really 
Christian eharity and obliged him to assist her in 
Ilie truly maternal and allectiiig cares, whieh sin* 
hastened to extend towards tlie strangei| Rocpie 
returned with the* wise w^oman of Avon, find alter 
we had consigned our patient to her hands, 
ascended up to our chambers, w liere our modest 
supper was awaiting us for a long time. 

I do not believe, that we co\ild bin (* rendeia'd 
any suceour to the paticyt, in cajy) of aecident'’ 
said my friend, (wdiilst attacking the rejiast with 
tin* fury of an appetite of twenty two years) un- 
less >ou may have learnt iiicidentolhf Medieiue and 
Surgery.’* 

Bappily not’* answered I. “ You have not 
li^ n lbre to be at all concerned about tlie eventuali 
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(y of a murder. Eat in peace. If the matron of 
Avon has not taken her degrees, like so many 
young assasins of our school fellows, she has at 
least some experience to recommend her. 


^ § ciii) Croto 


BY BABOO KASniPRASAUD GHOSU. 


Gay minstrel of the Indian clime ! 

How oft at morning s rosy prime 
When thou didst sing in caii\ caw niimhers, 
VexJd Tve awoke from my sweet slumbers, 
And to avoid that hateful sound, 

That plagues a head howe’er profound, 

Have Ivalkcd out in my garden^ where 
Beside the tank, in many a square, 
yweet lillies, jasmines, roses bloom, 

Par from those trees within whose gloom 
Of foliage thick/ tlioii hadst thy nest 
Prom daily toil at night to rest. 

Now lifeless on the earth, cold, bare, 

Devoid alike of joy and care, 

The offals of my meal no more 
ily spirit to eternity, 
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iUtract tlicc as they did before. 

Tiiere’s rubbish scattered round thee, but 
They heart is still, thine eyes are shut. 

No more that blunt yet useful beak 
From carcases thy food can seek. 

Or catch the young unlmedful mouse, ' 
Which from flooring of my house 
Urged by its hapless luck, would astray 
And bask beneath the solar ray. 

Gay miustrel ! ne’er bad Death before 
Its dart deslructiv(', sharpened more 
T’o pierce a gayer, mortal heart 
Than thine, Avliich ah ! hath felt the smart ! 
Though life uo more is Avajm in tliee, 

Yet thou dost Riok as though ‘t may be 
That life in thee is full and warm ; 

Not cruel death could mar thy form ; 

Thy features, one and all, possess 
Still, still their former uglinesr. 

They are in trutii the A'cry same ' 

The Indian Crow hath, known to fame. 

Oh ! may when death hath closed these eves, 
And freed from earthly bondage, flies 
retched at full length I lie like thee, 
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On mother earth’s cold lap, so ne’er 
To spin such verses out I’ll dare, 
And please the public ear again 
With such discordant, silly strain, 
As thou didst once delight to pour 
At morn or noon, or evening hour. 
In sooth I premise this shall be 
My last line in addressing thee. 



A thunder ])olt has I'allcu upon native society. 
Hushed is every voice lAd fixed is every eye. The 
friend of -llic poor and the Mento/ of the rich, the 
spokesman, the Patriot, the brave heart that defied 
danger and battled foremo.st in the strife of politics 
has been swept away like a vision from our aching 
eyes. In tlic prime of his youtli and the full 
splendour of his iiltellect, wliile yet tlie Indigo 
ryut was bendihg befori! the sun and invoking 
blessings on tlic head of liis deliverer, and tlie 
country from one end to the other was ringing 
with jubilee, the stroke of death fell heavily 
upon the laud and its pride and its ornament dis< 
appeared in a cloud of glory. Our loss is great, 
der means aud many wives he .was reared in the 
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Wo were only just putting forth tlic buds and the 
blossoms of a healthy existence. From the darkness 
of ages Ave were only faintly emerging into light, 
groping our way through a choking mass of prejudi- 
ces and struggling feebly though earnestly through 
obstruction and difficulty. We had only recently 
learnt the value of political liberty. The heads of our 
people had banded together for th^ noble work of 
representation — calm, sustained, and irresistible 
representation. 'I'hey assumed an attitude 
of dignified remonstrance which the ruler could 
not help respecting, llurish Chundcr Mookerjea 
was the soul of this movement. Ue supplied the 
spirit, the energy, the breadth of view and the raci- 
ness of logic Avhich raised the British Indian^^ssocia- 
tion to the position of a power in the state, llis earn- 
est mind was incessantly at work, digesting the past 
and probing the future, d’hiccd by fortune in a 
retired grade of life he worked up his uVy to the 
topmost ranks of society which he ruled by the 
shore force of his intellect. Ue had established a 
dictatorship in the realm of thought to which the 
richest and the best did homage, 'fhe life of such 
a man is undoubtedly an interesting study and we 
proceed to sketch it in th« hope that the biography 
mialit benefit those wliose genius and amI)iiion it 
is to follow in the footsteps of the deceased Hindoo 
I’atriol ! 

llurrish Cluinder Mookerjea was born in the year 
1 '^‘2 1 . The second son of a Koolin brahmin of slen- 
;o 111. iw a retreat. Wc cite these little incidents 
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house of his mother’s maternal uncle. The Euro- 
pean reader will find it difficult to realise the nature 
and significance of the tie which hound such widely 
distant relatives, hut the initiated in the mysteries 
of KooUnism will scarcely stop to mark the anomaly. 
Of course the rearing was limited to the supiily of 
coarse rice and such vegetables as could he had for 
the asking. Tlie hoarding was as cheap as possible 
and the education cheaper — for it cost nothing. 
An insignificant viljag cschool whicli subsisted on the 
philanthropy of certain high officials imparled the 
rudiments oi’au English education to the man who 
at a maturer age wrote the English language witli 
the fiuency of a native and the strengtii and vigor 
of a umyersity man. At school the precocious in- 
fant gave promise of the sjdendid man. There, was 
not a subject in the curriculum which the youth 
had not mastered to tlui^'xlmit at least of his tutor’s 
capacity .'jo teach him. It is said that one of his 
native masters stood in such an awkward dread of 
liis jiupil’s cross (piestionings tliat In- was put to the 
serious necessity of earefulty jirejjaring the les.sons 
which he taught ami even Hum there were times 
in whicli the hoy suggested a more correct analysis 
of a difficult pasnage than.the man. Uis .sjiirit and 
energy weie remarkable. A drunken sailor 
having insulted some stray lads of the scho(d> 
nurris Chundcr hastily organised a little Regiment, 
armed it with rulers, and at its head gave the 
enemy such a severe mauling tliat he was too glad 
as illustrative of the vigor of piind whicli distiu. 
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guislied the subject of tJiis memoir at an age at 
which native youths are lost amidst pigeons and 
play. We have already said that the pecuniary 
prospeois of Ilurrish Cluiiuler’s family were none ol 
the brightest. The same causes that made* him a 
charity student of the Bhowanipore Union School 
ojicvated to force him into active life before he had 
completed his education. The cry for bread at 
home was too piteous and urgent to be neglected 
•by a young man of fine sensibility and strong natu- 
ral feeli!igs. He deserted his school' though ho did 
not desert his books. At that time a keraniship 
was hard to he obtained. School distinctions and 
edueationabaecomplishmenis were ridiculed by stifl- 
iiocked Registers who had slowly risen to f(y*tune by 
the help of neither. A spiuterer of Shakespeare 
was eonteniptuosly treated by men who had never 
even heard the name of Slu^kospeare except perhaps * 
as Sir Robert Shakespeare the Resit^'^nt. The 
only passport totlie olliec was a letter of recom- 
mendation. llurrisli Chunder was as poor in 
that commodity as he was in purs(\ That was 
a great obstructive to his hopes of preferment. 
But money ho must have, f)r starve. Ilis posi- 
tion had boeonie desporate. Hi^ pen occision- 
nlly brought him a glittering rupee. But peti- 
tion writing could not keep him abovewant.lt 
sometimes nevertheless did him yeoman’s ser- 
We remember an anecdote told by hira- 
>('U’ as illustrative of his unhappy po.sition soon 
alb'r joaving school. One unfortunate iday all 
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all his supplies had been so exhausted that there 
was not a grain of rice in the house. Dinner 
under the circumstances had become a serious diffi- 
culty. It was raining hard and furiously. He 
could not even go out and mortgage a brass plate, 
and buy food. . Ho sat meditating with a heavy 
heart on his grievous destiny. Yet he could not 
believe that the. God of Providence would fo/sake 
him. His mind was intensely fixed on the great 
author of his bciqg. The door opened and a sfrail- 
ger entered bis sitting room. Was that stranger 
the divinity in disguise come to rescue him from 
starvation ? Possibly. It soon appeared however that 
he was the mooktear of a well known Zemindar Avho 
wauted^some Bcngallcc papers to bo translated into 
decent English. The fee offered was two llupccs. 
Hurish Chundcr valued the silver at twoGoldmo- 
hui’s, so urgent was hiJ necessity and well timed 
the rclic.'|I 

But such a precarious income did not meet his 
wants. A permanent supply alone could leave him 
free to pursue his studies. He therefore took service 
with Messrs. Tulloh & Co, the well known auction- 
eers, on lls. 8 per m»nth. The pay was sul)scqucnt- 
ly raised to 10 llupccs. And his employers thought 
it such a good salary for a young native that they 
positively refused to grant any furtlier increase, 
although Uurish Chundcr declared that ho 
will not vox them for promotion for a long 
time were he allowed an additional two Uiipees. 
The Auetioncers weie inflexible. Wircars were 
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at a glut iu the market. If Hurris Chundcr could 
have stooped to rob his employers — ^Auction Sir- 
cars have peculiar opportunities and temptations 
for that— he would probably have staid to revenge 
himself on the senior partner for his stinginess- 
But tliough hard pressed for money he disdained 
to acquire it by infamous means. He resigned 
his place and was almost immediately appointed 
to a subordinate post in tlic Military Auditor Cen- 
eVal’s office. The pay was Rupees twenty five per 
month. But the prospects were cheering. He found 
an invaluable friend in Mr. Mackenzie the now 
{)opular and energetic Abkarry and Income Tax 
Collector of 'Calcutta. This gentleman, himself a 
European, spurning the vidgar prejudices ^of caste 
and color took him kindly by the hand and omitted 
no opportunity of putting him forward, lie early 
discovered in his young friefcd the genius Dial tlasli- 
ed out at a subsequent period and introd|iccd him 
as an extraordinary clerk to the notice of Colonel 
Champneys the Deputy Military Auditor General, 
llurris Chundcr’s prospects now began to brighten. 
The Colonelat once perceived the worth of the youth- 
ful copyist. "With the shrewdrtess of judgement for 
Hhieheven his enemies gave him*’ credit and the 
lilx'rality of soul which has justly procured him the 
title of the Lucullus of Calcutta in the pages of 
Mr. Russell’s Indian Diary, he deeply appreciated 
the brilliant talent which had elected the fortunes 
of a louanio. rortunatoly also for llurris Chundcr 
the head of the Military Audit Department Auas 
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the high soullcd and cliivalrous ColOTld 

oJ vfliomilis nvot too mucli to say that he was 
one of the loftiest minded and most honorable 
men in the Bengal Army. No sneaking par- 
tialities obstructed the wide action of that splen- 
did mind which directed tlie military economy of 
the Indian empire with a master’s hand. ILi 
taised the copyist to the pay and position of an 
auditor, an office until tl^n tlic preserve of Europe- 
an or Eurasian assistants. A remonstrance fromllui;- 
ris silenced the voice of cavil. It was coueliod in 
that carncsf philoso^diical style so peculiarly his own 
and which lent an austere charm to every thing ihat 
was written or CA'cn touched up hy hinu But wliilsl 
thus advancing steadily in official life, lie did not neg- 
lect the opportunities which his success afforded of 
preparing himself for that stormy sea of politics in 
to wliieli he was launclfd at a later period. Baboo 
Somboo Ifath Pundit the w'cll known Governmcnl 
pleader w ho was then only aMohurirof the Sudder 
Court of Calcutta, had established his residence at 
Bhow'aniporc. Ilis dingy garret soon attracted by 
the sterling good ([ualities of its occupant and his 
hospitable a a crowd of young men of whom 

llurris was the leader.. Neither Soraboo Nath 
nor Hurrish relished idle talk. Action was the 
prevailing tendency of both and their action even- 
tuated iualaw club. Brilliant were, the law discus- 
sions that were nightly held in that little room 
A sirangci catering it would have believed that 
be bad lighted upon a a rt 'd'Beneallee Teuii'le bar, 
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JRcgulations and constructions were hurled at each 
other with the enthusiasm of neophytes and the 
sagacity of practiced lawyers. It was indeed a thor- 
ough bewilderment to lay understandings to fol- 
low up the current of tho discussions. The ori^nal 
court had passed a decision, tho judge had reversed 
it on appeal, the Sudder had reviewed the proceed- 
ings and ordered a re-trial. The .whole merits of 
the c)isc wore cncrgctic£j|ly gone through in that 
mock court at Bahoo Somhoo Nath’s. Counsel was 
arrayed on either side with the wamwiess of actual 
forensic struggle. Opinions Avere advanced which 
for depth and originality of conception might have 
equalled those of the brightest Sudder Judge. An 
animated discussion followed. Regulation s^, and so 
of so and so supported this view. But construc- 
iion .so and so of Regulation so and so opposed it. 
The ground.s of the const%uction were analysed. 
The j)rinciplc of the regulation was laid b.'^’C. llur- 
ris Chunder’s kcen intcllect directed the nice opera- 
tions. II is voice rose preeniinent .above the voices 
of the rest, llis powerful mind made itself cons])i- 
ciioiis ill tlicdohato .and (inal adjudication. What 
an ornament Avas lost to the* Sudder bar by a 
caprice of fortune ! llis nwarest friends adviced iiiin 
to give up the Avritership and assert his proper 
position. But he remained firm to the profession 
lie had adopted in adversity. It is said that he 
justified his choice by maintaining that hissitua— 
(i<ui as a clerk left him greater leisure than other 

Aviso to aid the poyr by lus advice and hv those 
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petitions which every wrong doer in the country 
has read with the blush of shame and the palor of 
ungodly fear. But tho public does not yet know 
the true reason of that self denial which pinned him 
to the desk whilst he might have starred it in the 
bar. lie had the delicacy not to parade his virtucs- 
and it was the virtue of gratitude which tied liim 
to the Military Auditor General’s office. In tho con- 
fidence of private friendship he only for once^nen- 
tioned that honor and the highest feelings of that 
highest of human virtues to which we have aheady 
alluded forbade his deserting post so long as Colonel 
Champneys to whom ho was so much indebted, re- 
mained in office. No argument could set him at 
liberty on that point which was a cardinal point 
with h^. For once he broke through it and re- 
signed. But a feeling word from the Colonel yet 
more firmly planted hi^ where ho was. 

Some ^(lea may be formed of the energy and per- 
severance of the remarkable rajfn whose life we are 
pourtraying from the fact that he footed it all tho 
way from Bhowaniporc to Corwnallis Scpiaro a 
distance of 12, English miles’ coming and going in 
order to hear Dr. Duffs lectures on mental Philoso- 
phy. The gre^d for knowlcdgi; must have been 
great indeed to enable iiim to kill I ime and s])aco in 
its pursuit. Where are the young men that would 
willingly stand the locomotion for even a more 
exciting purpose ? Some would want conveyances 
others would want companions. All would heat 
the tail of an c.W'Usc. But Harris Chundci’s energy 
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was of the real English type. In the course of his 
kcranie life he was once compelled to make what 
convenience he could out of a three leged table and 
a broken chair. He was advised to represent the 
grievance to his superior officer. His reply deserves 
to he recorded as brimful of a haughty nationality, 
“ A Bcngallce is used to write upon his knee” told 
he to his Eurasian adviser, “ a three Icgcd table is 
dccihodly more convenient than that.” 
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lU'Ut natuiv. F\rn tho nio^t r. a^iilar and [Mluud i. a.l.'n^ ul n, \\->- 
t'apnrs lioL^dn tin ir nanlinu:: with tlii'O.iirr^j.ondnnii' and niul uitln 
the Kuropn Extracts. Then' arc lUMv.s'-'^anly a i^r.'ai nian\ and 
nouikcnieiit^ burind in llu' lari^n ailvrrli''iiiLj ^lu^.•t^ d’llir daili.-i 
uid til-' wnnklu's u'Jiieh iicht aitrai't tin- imtico nf thoM- * wlmni 
tlu‘\ arc put (nrtli, lull winch in a [■‘M-cdion like this u’oul 
^nivi- tliL'ir purpoo. Tin* in-u^papci i'- had, tlimun :nva\ iuid 
li)r!4'otl(.‘n Tin; Alai^a/ine m'aci-^ tin* t.ihl.* and tin* Foitunlvlianali 
(iin- uumbnv na-jihH-inir aindlnr “all tlu* \nar lo’ind.” Sncrcia 
iio 1)1 llaiik*', AL^niit-^ d' liniiiain-c (tun pan n*^ and nl' all n.-u O.nn 
panic--, Ilot(*l-Kci‘pcr-, T.lih>l'^, Oalnnct Maker-. DinLiLiid-, (’each 
hiiildu'--, Coiilectnuie. i-, Alu-ieiaih, Wine iM*h haul .leWilleM 
HeckM^lcr-, l‘hut"L;iMpln'i.s,A( a,\\ill find Monkeijee- Ma'(a/me the 
n’ ili/. 1 . ^ 
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